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THE MOWER. 
(From the Piedmontese.) 





BY A. MARY F, ROBINSON. 





THEY were three bonny mowers 
Were mowing half the day ; 

They were three bonny lasses 
A-making of the hay. 


“Who'll go and fetch the basket ?’’ 
“NotI.” “NorlI.” “Nor J.” 

They had no time for falling out 
Ere Nancibel came by. 


** What’s in your basket,-Nancibel ?”’ 
‘* There’s cakes and currant wine, 
There’s venison and good cider, lads ; 

Come quickly, come and dine.” 


They were two bonny mowers 
Fell to among the best ; 

The youngest sits a-fasting, 
His head upon his breast. 


‘* What ails thee, bonny mower, 
You sit so mournfully ?”’ 

“ Alas, what ails me, Nancibel ? 
’Tis all the love of thee.” 


‘** Now laugh and quaff, my bonny lad, 
And think no more o’ me. 

My lover is a finer man 
Than any twain o’ ye. 


‘“* He’s bought for me a kirtle, 
He’s bought for me a coat 

Of three-and-thirty colors 
Wi’ tassels at the throat. 


“ And twenty maids of honor 
They stitched at it a year, 
And sewed in all their needlework 
The kisses of my dear !”’ 
Pakis, FRANCE. 
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THE NIGHT SKY. 


BY CHARLES G. D, ROBERTS. 





O DEEP of Heaven, ’tis thou alone art boundless, 
’Tis thou alone our balance shall not weigh ; 

’Tis thou alone our fathom-line finds soundless, 
Whose infinite our finite must obey ! 

Through thy blue realms and down thy starry reaches 
Thought voyages forth beyond thy furthest fire, 

And homing from no sighted shore-line, teaches 
Thee measureless as.is the soul’s desire. 

O Deep of Heaven! No beam of Pleiad ranging 
Eternity may bridge thy gulf of spheres ; 

The ceaseless hum that fills thy sleep unchanging 
Is rain of the innumerable years ; 

Our worlds, our suns, our ages—these but stream 

Through thine abiding like a dateless dream. 


Winpsor, N, 8. 
>—____—__ 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
BY EDWARD N. POMEROY. 


WITHHOLD all eulogies when [ am dead, 
All noisy sorrow ; 

Give me the tender word to-day instead 
Of tears to-morrow. 


Come not with flowers to strew above my breast, 
And sigh for me there. 

The hawk or crow may haunt the piny crest ; 
I shall not be there. 


Speak not my name, when I have passed from earth, 
In tones of sadness ; 

At thought of me repress no note of mirth, 
No burst of gladness. ~ 


Regard me not as altered when removed 
To the hereafter ; 

Think of me still as loving and as loved 
With joy and laughter. 


Delay not, thou whom I have wounded sore, 
Till thou outlive me ’ 

To grant the pardon that I here implore ; 

But now forgive me. 


| quite sure of a firmer footing in science; yet even Aris- 
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Pretend not that I merit conn fame ; 
Let Mercy save me: 
_ Sufficient for my epitaph the name 
- My mother gave me. 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 
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THE LIMIT OF CRITICISM. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 











A GREAT deal is said about the golden mean which is 
supposed to lie between extreme opinions on any given 
subject. I take note, however, of the fact that they who 
argue for this intermediate area of felicity are very apt 
to be as roundly positive as any one else. The simple 
truth is that clearness and sincerity of opinion enforce 
extreme projection. What is called reserve of state- 
ment is too often a symmetrical and polished form of» 
cowardice; sometimes it is ignorance ambushed in tink- 
ling phraseology; it is never outright honesty of expres- 
sion. If a man’s opinions are clear and positive, how can 
under-statement aid them? The extreme of happiness 
in expression is thorough adequacy of presentment; this 
rounds to exact fullness the sphere of a thought. Art 
is sophistic when it aims at applause, or at any other 
mere emolument; it is eristie when it has a view to ac- 
complishment without regard to moral consequences; 
it is dialectic when it argues for truth, good, bad or in- 
different; it is ethic when it reaches after supreme moral 
purity. These are very old definitions, going back to 
Aristotle and his times; but, stiff and pedantic as they 
are, they set before us the crystals from which we must 
choose when we come to decide a question of art. We 
have, doubtless, a much better view of morals than 
either Plato or Aristotle could have had, and we are 


totle saw that the ethical standard, low as he made it, 
was the true measuring-rod of criticism. There is no 
mean of safety between what is morally right and what 
is morally wrong. Things are not potentially good or 
potentially bad in morals; they are actually one or the 
other. The Greek word used by Aristotle to mean po- 
tentiality could not be so used in treating a question of 
right or wrong. 

Criticism in advancing beyond the crude but power- 
ful outline set for it by Aristotle must acknowledge the 
chief influence to which our civilization is indebted. 
The coming of Christ, even if Jesus were accepted as 
merely a philosopher, injected life into dead theory and 
suffused ethics with the quintessence of holiness. It 
changed the definition from ‘‘ that which is best for 
man” to ‘‘ that which is best for man’s soul.” Ignoring 
dogmatism and coming to consider the soul of man in 
its relations to this world, what merely temporal thing 
affects it so directly and deeply as art? We do not need 
the pedantry of the ancients in discussing such a ques- 
tion; for we know that if art is not for the soul it is a 
mere bauble of no value. From the first, great art has 
appealed to the same faculty that grasps the faith of 
religion. The source of art and the source of religious 
intuition are identical. The heathen’s farthest reach 
was to the gods; the Christian’s limit is Christ’s teaching 
whereon is laid the ideal civilization, even without ref- 
erence to a future life. 

If this much is admitted, we may go one step onward 
and assume that, since the Christian civilization is the 
best the world has ever had, it is the chief function of 
criticism to prevent any weakening of its substance by 


ments if they have entered. 
Aristotle wrote in the light (such as it was) of his own 
reason, a lamp fed by very few facts as science now 
classifies them; but he felt the force of conscience, guided 
by the demand for what was best for mankind, the 
crowning gift of Nature. His vision of the soul was 
very dim; but as far as it went it was authentic. He saw 
that expressed thought was a powerful factor in the evo- 
lution of civilization, and manfully he groped after both 
the proper thought and the proper method of expres- 
sion. Where he failed was just where Plato triumphed, 
in so far as triuthph was possible before the true en- 
lightenment came. Morality was never clear to him, 
inasmuch as he saw no more of it than applied to man’s 
‘comfort, He knew nothing of the supreme ideal through 
which Plato anticipated so much of what is now urging 
. life upward. and onward; yet_in a way he set for us, 





theintroduction of evil elements, or tocast out such ele- 





as regards itsform. Lightness of touch ala desteative 
phrasing were unknown to him; what he thought he 
said, and it is always what he said, not his manner of 
saying it, that concerns us as we read. He never dallied 
with under-statement. 

If we should take his method now our criticism would 
be something more than'a cunning and subtile evasion 
of outright honesty. Moreover it would force us to re- 
gard the influence of art upon morals as measured by a 
Christian (not a dogmatic) standard. The heathen felt 
that his religion was the well-spring of his art; the 
Christian, in the best day of his art, was aware of the 
supreme value that Christ had added to the imagination 
by unlocking the gate of faith. We of the nineteenth 
century’s last quarter might, nay we must, go still farther, 
if but as philosophers, and pass the word across the world 
that the morals of Christ must be the test of art. What 
is best for man’s soul, in a temporal sense, is, for all we 
can learn, best for it in an eternal sense; but waiving the 
spiritual view, in so far as it regards the future life, the 
growth of civilization demands that criticism shall take 
no middle ground, that it shall not reserve its opinions, 
and that nothing short of absolute approval of the good, 
and unconditional disapproval of the bad, shall serve its 


purpose. 

This Christian civilization of which I speak is not the 
civilization of priests and sects, it is the temper of man- 
kind that has been reached tbrough nearly nineteen cen- 
turies of growth based on the Christian faith. In this 
temper our criticism must be conceived and by it our 
opinions must be annealed, not to resist the strain of 
dogma, but to bear the test of enlightened conscience. 
One of the best, and certainly the most general, tests 
of Christianity is sincerity. Remove this and there 
would be nothing left to distinguish it from any other 
sophistic philosophy, or any other eristic contention of 
heathen times. But there is no sincerity short of abso- 
lute projection of the truth as we see it. The golden 
mean is unknown to honest criticism; under-statement 
1s no part of earnest expression; the worthy critic draws 
the perfect arcs of truth, the chords of which have no 
camber; he makes no compromise with evil, offers no 
apology for preferring the open way to the outer hmit 
of the good. 

In a thicket on a mountain-side I once saw a man kill 
arattlesnake. He beat the life out of it with a club, 
and then continued the pounding until it was mangled 
beyond recognition. When I remonstrated he said his 
say in seven very significant words: 

‘“* Ye cayn’t kill er rattlesnake too dead.” 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 

—>—_____——_- 
THE PREVAILING TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY. 
DO THEY REACH REALITY LOGICALLY? 


BY JAMES Mc COSH, D.D., LL.D., 
EX-PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


I. 


WHAT IS REALITY. 

Everysopy knows what Reality is, or to vary that 
phrase when we speak of things acting, what Actuality 
is. 

Of all thoughts, or perhaps I should rather say of per- 
ceptions, it is perhaps the clearest; and yet it is one of 
the most difficult to explain or even express, This sim- 
ply because it is so simple; it does not admit of analysis; 
it has no elements into which to resolve it, and there is 
no genus or species under which to place it. The only 
way of showing what it is, is to point to an example of it. 
We look on the wall of the room in which we sit;and know 
it to be real. We see that bird flying, and know it to be 
an actuality. -We are conscious of ourselves, as in pain, 
and are sure that the pain has an existence. 

There may be realities which we cannot discover: we 
do not know whether the planet Jupiter is inhabited. 
But there are things which we do know and know to be - 
real. It is thus wé know body as it is presented to us, 
with its essential qualities as extended and exercising 
power or properties. Thus in self-consciousness we 
know self in its various exercises, say as feeling, know- 
ing, willing. It is thus that we know the manifestations 
of body, such as shape, resistance, and in movable; thus 
that we know the manifestations of self, as desire, affec- 
tion, resolution. All these are real, as is also. all that 
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attempted into sensations, impressions, ideas; for none 
of these contain cognition and cannot, therefore, give us 
knowledge by accumulation or combination, Nor can 
knowledge be drawn from them by reasoning; for not 
being in the premises they cannot reach it, except by 
falling into the acknowledged fallacy of having more in 
the conclusion than in the premises. 

In acquiring a knowledge of internal things, sensa- 
tions are involved; feelings in the organism by all the 
senses; but these not having knowledge cannot give it to 
us logically. In looking at the table before us there is 
the exercise of coats and humors, of rods and cones and 
of the optic nerve; but we do not notice these in vision; 
their existence has been made known to us by the physi- 
ologist. In hearing, the tympanum, the hammer, the 
stirrup and*auditory nerve do not form part of 
our intuitive knowledge; they are merely the means of 
giving an exact field to our perceptions, but are no part 
of the reality directly perceived by us. With these con- 
currences we: look immediately upon the thing—as we 
look through perfectly transparent glass upon the tree 
without noticing the medium. 

I believe we can determine precisely what we know 
intuitively and directly by the various senses. The eye 
gives us a colored surface, nothing more. Hearing gives 
a sound in the ear, from which we argue a cause which 
is found by science to be undulations. In smell we have 
an affection of the nostrils. In taste an affection of the 
palate. In touch proper, or feeling, an affection of the 
part from which the afferent nerve comes. In the mus- 
cular sense and energy we have resistance offered,imply- 
ing power. These are our primary sense cognitions 
which are noticed hy self consciousness; they are all real, 
apd upon them by legitimate processes we rear other 
knowledges, also real, as derived from what is real. 

By a spontaneous cognition, we know realities without 
us and within us. Every man believes that his conscious 
self exists, that his body exists, that other people exist; 
he believes in what he eats and drinks, in the staff on 
which he leans,and in the ground on which he strikes it. 
Of this primary knowledge there are three criteria clear and 
decisive. First, it is self-evident. We know the object at 
once on looking at it. In looking at the table 1 am sure 
there is a colored surface before me. Being thus self- 
evident, it is, secondly, necessary; we cannot be made to 
believe otherwise, or that there is no table before me. 
Thirdly, it is universal, that is held by all men on the ob- 
jects being presented to it. These are the tests of pri- 
mary truths, and they sanction the conviction that we 
know realities. 

In the use of these tests separately, but more es- 
pecia'ly by their combination, we can, without diffi- 
culty,determine the realities which we are entitled to as- 
sume. In doing so, we have to draw a few obvious dis- 
tinctions. In particular we distinguish between our 
original and acquired perceptions. When I look on that 
mountain I perceive a colored surface of a defined shape; 
this is our original knowledge, which is real; but I do 
not perceive directly how far it is distant; this being, as 
Berkeley has shown, an acquired perception, in which 
we may make a mistake. Again, we have to take along 
with us the distinction between the primary and second- 
ary qualities of matter. Heat is primarily a sensation in 
our bodily frame, which we feel at once to be real; but 
we look for a cause, and science tells us it is a mode of 
motion. Once more, we must beware of looking on our 
sensitive feelings as giving us a knowledge of things ex- 
ternal to themselves. Taking such distinctions as these 
with us, we discover realities at once. By Logic and 
observation, conducted on the ordinary rules of evidence, 
we go on to farther realities, extending as wide as the 
knowable world. 

As to this knowledge, it should always be understood 
that it is only partial. ‘‘We know in part.” This doc- 
trine is opposed, on the one hand, to Gnosticism, 
which claims to know all; and, on the other hand, 
to Agnosticism, which professes to know nothing. Be- 
tween these two we should hold by Mereognosticism 
which holds that we know, but only in part. What we 
do know we should stand by, or rather stard upon, as a 
foundation to give us stability and on which we may 
rear other realties. 

Asweall spontaneously believe in, or rather know, 
reality, so it should have a place, a deep and a thoroughly 
pervading place, in all philosophic systems. Whatever 


else philosophy may be, it is a science of foundations, 


and should commence with and rest upon the reality of 
things as a basis. An intellectual system which does 
not contain and embrac2 actuality must be a speculation 
rather than a philosophy. 

* It should not attempt to prove reality by mediate 
proof. Indeed, it cannot be demonstrated by any such 
process. The very constitutive principle of Logic or in- 
ference is, that there be nothing in the conclusion which 
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‘often is in the present day, as unknown 
and unknowsbigl itis the first known, the best known 
of all truths. We need not try to prove it by mediate 
evidence for we have immediate evidence, which is 
stronger, as on it mediate proof must depend in the last 
resort, It does not, need other evidence, it has its evi- 
dence in itself; it is self-evident. It does not require 
external support; it stands on its own basis and gives 
support to other truths. You cannot find any other 
truth clearer or more certain by which to establish it. 
Any external probation might rather unsettle it as 
tending to throw it off its proper foundation. We do 
not reach it by a process; it is rather the starting-point 
of many processes. It is not a conclusion reached; it is 
a premise necessary to innumerable conclusions. 

It is possible, indeed speculatively and in words, to 
deny reality. But naturally and spontaneously we 
know all the while that the very denial implies the ex- 
istence of one who makes the denial. A man may affirm 
that the river before him does not exist; but he shows 
that he believes in its existence by his declining to cast 
himself into it. He may say there is no carriage on the 
road before him; but he hastens to go out of its way 
when it approaches. He may insist that there is no 
sword in that man’s hand; but he turnsaside when it 
would pierce him. He may assure us that he does not 
exist; but in the very declaration he assumes his own 
existence. +. 

Now the question I have to ask is, What do the lead- 
ing philosophic systems of the day make of reality? I 
am to ask this question of each of them. Do they 
acknowledge it, or do they deny it? Do they accept it 
as a whole, or only in part? Do they atiempt to prove 
it, or only assume it? 

Some acknowledge that there is reality in certain ob- 
jects and deny it in certain others, both of which are 
supported by the same intuitive evidence. Thus some 
claim that there is actuality revealed by the external 
senses, but not by the internal sense, and are landed in 
materialism. Others hold firmly by what we know of 
mind or self, but discard the fleeting phenomena of 
bodily senses, and are idealists. Some seriously try to 
prove the existence of reality; but as they evidently fail 
there are others who feel as if we have only a phenom- 
enal world, or a sort of dreamland. The fault of the 
great body of metaphysicians has been that they have 
acted on no principle, and have admitted actuality in 
some cases and denied it in others, both having a like 
evidence or want of evidence; and have thus male 
philosophy capricious and inconsistent. 

Let us understand definitely what is the question I 
put. Itis not what is the belief held and acted on by the 
system builders as individuals; for practically they 
have all acted on the reality of things. David Hume 
said again and again, Tho I show what are the skeptical 
issues of the philosophy of the day, in actual life I be- 
lieve and act as other people. Nor is my question how 
the philosophers wished their systems to be understood. 
Locke and Kant both held that their systems were real- 
istic; but both philosophies, it can be shown, were ideal- 
istic on the one hand and skeptical on the other in their 
logical tendencies. We may be sure that all philosophies 
will issue sooner or later at the place to which logic 
drives them. 

There is a Nemesis in philosophy as there is in moral- 
ity. We shall show that Hume the skeptic was the 
Avenger who drove to its consequences the errors that 
prevailed from Descartes to Berkeley. Herbert Spencer 
is the Avenger who is leading cn to Agnosticism the 
error that has remained in the prevailing philosophies. 
We shall have to inquire how we are to build on the 
ground which has been left waste. 

Philosophy in this age takes three types: I, The 
SENSATIONAL and EXPERIENTIAL; II, lhe A-PRIORI OR 
KaANTIAN; III, The ScottisH. These stand before us as 
mountain chains with valleys between, but with ranges 
of hills proceeding from them and at times joining on 
to each other. They are found not only in Great Britain 
and America, but in France, Italy, and all civilized 
countries. The question I put is, What do these make 
of Reality ! 
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THE correspondent of the London Times at Suez, de- 
scribing the arrival of Stanley at that place on the 10th of 
January, says: 


“Stanley stood on the quarter-deck dressed in gray tweed, 
his figure very much slighter than three years ago, his close-cut 
and almost perfectly white hair showing off his bronzed face 
with its bard-set lips and cold gray eyes. As I looked at him he 
seemed the embodiment of physical enduranee and mental 
self-control: and I noticed more than ever that singular part 
resemblance to two men as different from himself as from each 


other—General Gordon and Captain Burton. He has the eyes 
of Gordon and the lips of Burton. Tho generally free from 
mysticism, there are times’ when Stanley’s eyes seem to have 
that far-away Nene 5 eo: es =e most striking characteristic 
of Gordon’s perso! ; and there are times when 
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BY BISHOP CHAS. B. B. GALLOWAY, 
OF THE METHODIST EPIscoPa CHURCH SOUTH. 


ause of education in Mi in Mississippi is making sub- 
and gratifying progress. From ite earliest ter- 
history emphasis has been given to the best men- 
alture. Methodsand systems have changed with the 
of years, but the spirit of liberal education has 
discount in the State. This may be ac- 
counted for very largely by the character of the pepula- 
tion first to occupy the Territory of Mississippi. Chan- 
cellor Mayes, of our State University, in a recent address 
before a Teachers’ Association, thus refers to this fact: 

“It is a noteworthy fact that the first settlers of Missis- 
sippi were not, in the ordinary sense, pioneers; they were 
not backwoodsmen. They came to cultivate the soil and 
establish estates; not in order to hunt and trap or search 
for fabled gold. They brought with them both culture and 
wealth. A natural and logical, but not the less interesting 
consequence of this fact is, that from the yery first there is 
manifested a high appreciation of, and earnest striving for, 
the higher protesses of a classical education. Difficulties 
hampered the pursuit, it is true, but our State never knew 
the day when its people rested in dull contentment with 
that low grade of intellectual culture which we may de- 
scribe as the backwoods education.” 

lt is an interesting coincidence that the first act of in- 
corporation passed by the Territorial Legislature for any 
purpose, was an act chartering Jefferson College, ap- 
proved March 13th, 1802. That institution, endowed by 
a grant of land made by Congress in 1803, has rendered 
valuable service to the State, and still pursues its good 
work, tho with a limited patronage owing to its remote- 
ness from railroads and the center of popu lation. 

It is a!so noteworthy that the first chartered and well- 
equipped school for the higher education of young 
women in the United States, was established in Missis- 
sippi. This occurred in 1818, and the institution, known 
as Elizabeth Female Academy, named in honor of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Greentield, who donated its lands and build- 
ings, was located at Washington, about ten miles from 
Natchez. The school hada large boarding patronage 
and ‘‘ was celebrated for the thoroughness of its tui- 
tional work.” The Rev. Dr. B. M. Drake and the Rev. 
John C. Burress were in succession presidents of the 
Academy, but ‘its greatest reputation was achieved 
under the government of Mrs. Caroline V. Thayler, a 
grand-daughter of General Warren, the hero of Bunker 
fill.” 

In the Constitution of Mississippi, framed August 
15th, 1817, Art. 1, Sec. 14, reads as follows : 

“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to 

good government, the preservation of liberty, and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged in this State.”’ 
In pursuance of that section, laws were passed providing 
that all fincs, confiscations, escheats, forfeitures, etc., 
should be appropriated for the education of poor chil- 
dren; but on account of the unwise sale of the “ six- 
teenth section,’ lands donated by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the infelici'ous Jegislation of a later day, to- 
gether with the sparseness of the population, an efficient 
common-school system was not established until after 
the war between the States. There were, however, 
flourishing academies and colleges under the auspices 
of towns and the several Christian denominations, and 
the State University, incorporated in 1844, which has to 
date educated four thousand young men and women. 

The Constitution of 1869, by the adoption of which 
Mississippi was restored to sovereignty as a State, pro- 
vided for a uniform sys'em of free public schools. In 
1870 the Legislature passed an elaborate measure to make 
that constitutional principle effective, and schools were 
speedily established throughout the State. But the 
period of their real efficiency began with the adoption 
of the Code of 1880. Many things yet seem crude to 
educators; but progress on all lines is everywhere appa- 
parent. 

Anexamination of the biennial reports of the State 
Superintendent of Public Education and the Auditor of 
Prblic Accounts, just published and laid before the Leg- 
lature now in session, discloses the following: 

ist. That in proportion to her taxable values Missis- 
sippi supports her public schools with marked liberality. 

2d. That the Negroes share generously in the distribu- 
tion of public-school funds. While paying an insignifi- 
cant per cent. of the taxes, they receive nearly one-balf 
of all moneys devoted to education. 

8d. That there is gratifying increase in the number of 
schools, the enrollment and daily attendance, the num- 
ber of school-houses built, the number of first-grade 
teachers employed, and the amount collected and ex- 
pended for public education. 

The Auditor’s report shows the total valuation of all 
the assessable lands and improvements in the several 
counties, to be $113,195,586; and the amount of State 
tax for 1889 on same at 4 mills to be $452,782.34. The 
total valuation of personality for 1889 is $44,323,320; and 
the tax thereon at 4 mills is $177,293.28. Amount re- 
ceived from all sources for the year 1889, and paid into 
the treasury, $1,151,055.10. Amount disbursed for all 
State expenses, $900,629.66, of which sum $422,300 were 
expended for educational purposes. 

The Superintendent of Education reports total receipts 
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from all sources for public schools, $1,292,273.58; total 
expenditures, $1,117,110.82. This amount does not in- 
clude the appropriations to the University of Mississippi, 
Agricultural Collegey Industrial Institute and College (for 
girls), Alcorn University, Holly. Springs State Normal 
School and Tougaloo University, aggregating $91,233. 
Thus it is seen that while only $477,319 were disbursed 
for executive, judiciary and other expenses of govern- 
ment, the State gave $1,209,343 to her schools, colleges 
and universities, and this, on a total assessed valuation 
of property, real and personal, of only $157,518,906. That 
is comparitively a creditable exhibit. Massachusetts, 
with more than ten times Mississippi's property in assessed 
valuation, gives less than four times as much for public 
education. 

As evidence of the generous provision made for the 
education of the Negroes and the equitable distribution 
of funds therefor, note the foliowing facts: 





White. Colored. 
Number of children enrolled in public schools. 148,485 178,552 
Number of public schools..... ................55 8,348 2,429 
Number Of teachers employed................... 4,€18 8,007 
Amount paid in salaries to teachers..... ....... $589,400 $341,268 


The large amount paid to white teachers is accounted 
for by the fact that only 394 colored teachers hold tirst- 
grade certificates, all the rest being second and third 
grade with, of course, smaller compensation. Teachers 
of the same grade are paid alike without regard to color. 
These and other figures in the report support the conclu- 
sion of the Superintendent. He says: 

‘Confronted and impeded by the illiteracy and poverty 
of the colored race, in- knitting up the sinues of our shat- 
tered civilization we have for nineteen years treated the 
Negro fairly, nay generously, in the distribution of our 
scanty school revenues, and have sought to elevate him in 
morality and intelligence. We cannot affori to be unjust 
to this illiterate portion of our population ; ignorance with 
its concomitant vices offers only continuons degradation, 
shiftlessness and crime.” 

As indicating the progress made, attention is invited 
to the following figures: 

Scholastic year, 1888-'89, compared with 1866-"87. 
1. Increase in enrollment........... ....0......-.06 51,215, or 16 p. c. 
2. Increase in average daily attendance....... .. .28,562, or 15 p. c. 


$8. Increase in number of schools. ... .. .... 919 
4. Increase in number of first-grade teachers.. 1,018 
5. Number of school-bouses built... .. ........ 826 
6. Amount expended for country buildings, 
ia nla eae waideoamronid $116,951 
7. Expended for buildings last two years (ap- 
ils think 5 te 0543 sadékb one otiddnded! end $330,000 
8. Increase in amount collected for public 
nist itn Midheer<betebenssdioseno-cueds $294,655 
9, Increase in amount expended. including 
GRR I so oi ccc ihecssccccdeccuees $276,464 


Twelve tow ns and cities within the past two years have 
erected school buildings costing in the aggregate $190,- 
000. 

By means of teachers’ associations, institutes, and the 
active co-operation of county superintendents of educa- 
tion, the character of work done in the schools is con- 
stantly improving. All of which warrants the Surerin- 
tendent in saying: ‘‘ The growth of our public schools 
must be gratifying to all true citizens, while their defects 
and shortcomings are to be sincerely deplored. Many 
obstacles are to be overcome; but our recent achieve- 
ments bear promise of better results for the next two 
years.” . - 

Of our State University and colleges sustained by pub- 
lic funds I need not write. They have liberal appro- 
priations, ample faculties, enlarging facilities, and 
growing patronage. The Industrial Institute and Col- 
lege, at Columbus, is the only State institution for the 
higher education of young ladies in the United States. 
It was opened for students October 22d, 1885, and has, 
every season, three hundred students, the full number 
allowed by law. The buildings and grounds are esti- 
mated to be worth $125,000. ; 

With the coming material prosperity of the South, in 
which Mississippi will surely share, I hope we may show 
grander progress in the cause of public education. 

JACKSON, MISS. 
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THE PASSION OF CHRIST'S TRIAL. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THERE is a period of several hours in the life of Christ 
—intermediate between his Passion in the Garden of 
Gethsemane and his Passion on the cross of Calvary— 
that embraces the facts of his arrest and trial immedi- 
ately prior to his crucifixion. A part of these facts oc- 
curred in the night, and another part in the early morn- 
ing of the day on which he died. The four evangelists, 
taken togethcr in their several statements, narrate these 
facts. (Matt. xxvi, 47-75, and xxvii, 1-31; Mark xiv, 43- 
72, and xv, 1-20; Luke xxii, 47-71, and xxiii, 1-25; John 
xviii, 3-40, and xix, 1-16.) The Passion of Christ’s arrest 
and trial begins where the prior one of Gethsemane ends, 
and ends. where the succeeding one of Calvary and the 
cross begins. The salient features of this Passion, as set 


before us in the Gospel narrative, are the following: 

1. Christ—the great Teacher who had for three years 
and a half filled the land with the fame of his words and 
his works—was, during this Passion, a prisoner in the 
custody of officers sent to arrest him and bring him be- 
fore the Jewish authorities for trial. The arrest having 
heen made in the Garden of (tethsemane, these ofticers 
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‘bound him,” and at once led him away. The rulers: 
had previously made efforts to secure the custody of his. 
person, but hitherto they had failed. Now they have 
succeeded, and Christ is at last in their hands, He made 
no resistance and sought no escape, and was in all re-| 
spects a submissive prisoner, yielding himself up to the 
fate that awaited him. He had gone to the very spot. 
where, as he knew, the officers would seek him; and 
when they laid their hands upon him, he was ready to go 
with them. He told his disciples, when on his way to 
Jerusalem for the last time, that he would “ be delivered 
unto the chief priests and unto the elders.” (Mark x, 
82-84.) Now the time had come for this delivery. To 
“the chief priests and captains of the temple and the 
elders,” who came out to participate in his arrest, he 
said: ‘‘ Be ye come out as against a thief with swords 
and staves? When I was daily with you in the temple, 
ye stretched forth no hands against me; but this is your 
hour and the power of darkness.” (Luke xxii, 52, 53.) 
There was no occasion, in order to make the arrest cer- 
tain, for the display of power to which the rulers re- 
sorted. 

2. This arrest was preceded by the betrayal of Jesus 
on the part of Judas, and sueceeded by the flight of his 
disciples and the three denials of Peter, which left him 
for the time being without a solitary friend to interpose 
even a single word in his behalf. Humanly speaking, 
he was completely in the power of his enemies, with no 
one on earth to be his advocate or helper in any respect. 
Judas, the embezzler, the thief, the bribe-taker, and the 
hypocrite, under the disguise of a good man, had proved 
false to ‘him; and the ardent and self-confident Peter 
was about to commit the sin of denying him. The 
record is that *‘all the disciples forsook him and fled.” 
(Matt. xxvi, 56.) The seeming peril to themselves was 
for the moment too great for their courage; and with 
the exception of Judas, Peter and John, we hear no 
more of these- disciples until after the resurrection of 
Jesus. 

3. Being thus arrested and forsaken by his disciples, 
Jesus was, in the first instance, brought before Annas, 
who was the father-in-law of Caiaphas, the high priest, 
and who, after abriefexamination, ‘‘sent him bound unto 
Caiaphas.” (John xviii, 12-14, and 19—24.) The Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim being informally assembled while it was 
yet in the night season, Jesus was immediately put upon 
his trial; and the result was his condemnation to death. 
(Matt. xxvi, 57-68, and Mark xiv, 53-65.) Early the next 
morning steps were promptly taken by the Sanhedrim 
for the execution of the death sentence by sending 
Jesus to Pilate, and seeking from him a decree for his 
crucifixion. (Matt. xxvii, 1, and Luke xxii, 66-71.) The 
Jewish authorities intended to have the case disposed of 
in the most summary manner. 

The members of the Jewish court that condemned 
Jesus to death, were, as a class, corrupt and wicked men, 
and also bitterly and malignantly hostile tohim. This 


hostility had extended through his whole ministry, and. 


was specially intense after the resurrection of Lazarus. 
John tells us that ‘“‘ from that day forth they took counsel 
together to put him to death,” and that they even proposed 
to “put Lazarus alsoto death” on account of the im- 
pression made upon the people by his resurrection. (John 
xi, 58, and xii, 40.) It is evident that the rulers were 
simply waiting for what they deemed a safe opportunity 
to destroy Jesus. His open and severe denunciation of 
their corruption made him alike an object of their dread 
and their hatred. It was before such men that he was 
arraigned for his Jewish trial, and by such men con- 
demned to death. The question whether he was guilty 
or innocent, was a matter of no consequence to them. 
The single point which they sought was to destroy him; 
and this, as they supposed, had been effectually gained 
when he died on the cross. The judicial function in this 
case was not exercised with any desire to administer 
justice, but simply to gratify the malignant passion of 
the judges. The record unmistakably shows that this 
was the fact. — 

4. The charge against Jesus, upon his Jewish trial, was 
that of blasphemy in having assumed and claimed for 
himself divine attributes and prerogatives, which, 
under the laws of Moses, was an offense punishable with 
death. The effort to prove this charge by witnesses was 
a total failure. (Matt. xxvi, 59-62, and Mark xiv, 55-59.) 
In this emergency as to evidence, and in view of the 
declinature of Jesus to make any reply to the witnesses 
who testified against him, Caiaphas made a direct appeal 
to him, saying: ‘‘ I adjure thee by the living God, that 
thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” 
(Matt. xxvi, 63.) Jesus answered this questiun in the 
affirmative, knowing the construction that would be 
placed upon his answer, and further answered by say- 
ing: ‘‘ Hereafter shali ye see the see the Son of man 
sitting on the right hand of power and coming in the 
clouds of heaven.” (Matt. xxvi, 64.) Caiaphas at once 
“rent his clothes” in token of horror, and exclaimed; 
‘* He hath spoken blasphemy. What further need have 
we of witnesses? Behold, now ye have heard his blas- 
phemy. What think ye?’ His associates instantly re- 
sponded: ‘ He is guilty of death.” (Matt. xxvi, 65, 66.) 

The Jewish trial of Jesus was at this point virtually 
ended, and judgment rendered against him, All that 
remained was to secure the concurrent action of Pilate 
in putting him to death, ‘When the morning was 
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come,” as we learn from Matthew, the Sanhedrim was 
formally assembled, and at once proceeded to bring the 
case before Pilate, with whom, under Roman law, the 
power of inflicting the death-penalty upon Jesus was 
exclusively lodged. (Matt. xxvii, 1,2.) The Jews un- 
derstood that it was not lawful for them “to put any 
man to death”; and hence the favorable action of Pilate 
was necessary to their plan. (John xviii, 31.) 

Nothing is clearer than that Jesus did, during his pub- 
lic ministry, claim for himself the possession of divine 
attributes, and did appeal to his miracles in proof of 
this claim. It is equally clear that on this occasion he 
made the same claim for himself. He knew that he 
would be so understood, and that he would, on his own 
confession, be condemned as “ guilty of death” under 
Jewish law. We must hence either believe in the actual 
truth of his testimony in regard to himself, or justify 
the Sanhedrim in condemning him as a blasphemer in 
the Jewish sense of this term. Whatever may have 
been their wickedness or their motives, their judgment 
was right according to the laws of Moses, if it be not 
true that Jesus, tho a man, was also a divine person. 
The denial of his divinity in logical effect subverts the 
reliableness of his whole ministry. We must accept 
him as divine, or we cannot consistently accept him at 
all. 

5. The churge made by the Jews against Jesus before 
Pilate was not the one on which they had condemned 
him, but rather that of having committed an offense 
against Koman authority; and Pilate was lawyer enough 
to see this fact, and he did see it. This charge was made 
in general terms, as that Jesus was “‘ a malefactor,” that 
he perverted the nation, that he had forbidden the pay- 
ing of tribute to Cesar, that he declared himself to be a 
king, and that he stirred ‘“‘up the people, teaching 
throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this 
place.” Specific acts that, if real, would constitute a 
crime against Roman law, were not definitely stated. 
The Jews had, during that very week, attempted to en- 
trap Jesus into such acts, especially in the question put 
to him about the lawfulness of paying tribute to Cesar; 
but they were not successful. The matter of fact is that 
he never said or did anything’ at any time that furnished 
the least pretense for this accusation. The whole charge 
was a hypocritical fabrication, founded on falsehood, 
and trumped up to mislead Pilate, and make him an 
agent for the execution of a Jewish plot against Jesus. 

Pilate, as the result of several interviews between him 
and the Jews, sometimes in the presence of Jesus, and 
also as the result of interviews between him and Jesus 
separately from the Jews, became satisfied that such 
was the fact, and hence that there was no just occasion 
for inflicting upon Jesus the crucifixion which the Jews 
demanded. He said to them distinctly: ‘I, having ex- 
amined him before you, have found no fault in this man, 
touching those things whereof ye accuse him.” (Luke 
xxiii, 14.) He repeated the substance of this statement 
several times; and each utterance was in reality a ver- 
dict of acquittal. The Jews, however, persisted in de- 
manding the death of Jesus, and sometimes in virtually 
threatening Pilate in the event of his non-compliance 
with their wishes. To his proposition for the release of: 
Jesus, rather than Barabbas who was a murderer, they 
instantly turned a deaf ear, and cried out for the release 
of the latter and the crucifixion of the former. Every 
device of Pilate to appease their wrath, and thus extri- 
cate himself from the seeming necessity of doing what 
he knew that he ought not to do, ended in a failure. 
Nothing but the death of Jesus would satisfy the Jews, 
and this is the very thing which he wished to avoid. 
Desiring, however, not to provoke their hostility, ‘and 
evidently fearing for his own safety if he refused to 
éomply with their demand, he at length yielded the 
point, signed the decree for crucifixion, and consigned 
himself to an immortality of infamy. Pilate, upon his 
own showing, was a judicial monster. He condemned 
to death, in a most cruel form, a person whom he re- 
peatedly declared to be wholly innocent, and went 
through the mockery of washing his hands before the 
multitude, saying, ‘‘ 1 am innocent of the blood of this 
just’person.” (Matt. xxvii, 24.) Thus he appears in the 
Gospel record of the trial of Jesus before him. 

6. Jesus, during the progress of his trial, was sub- 
jected to inhuman, cruel and barbaroustreatment. This 
treatment began immediately after his condemnation by 
the Jewish Sanhedrim. On this point the record says: 
‘* Then did they spit in his face, and buffeted him; and 
others smote him with the palms of their hands, saying, 
Prophesy unto us, thou Christ. Who is he that smote 
thee?’ (Matt. xxvi, 67, 68.) Mark says that “the ser- 
vants did strike him with the palms of their hands”; and 
Luke says that they ‘blindfolded him,” and then 
‘‘struck him on the face.” (Mark xiv, 65, and Luke 
xxii, 64,) These inbumanities upon the person of Jésus 
were either perpetrated or tolerated by the Jewish tribu- 
nal that had just condemned him. 

Pilate, at a later period, being informed that Jesus was 
a Galilean, and hence that he ‘ belonged unto Herod’s 
jurisdiction,” and wishing to get rid of the case alto- 
gether, sent him to Herod, who happened then to be ir 
the City of Jerusalem. The latter ‘‘ with his men of war 
set him at naught, and mocked him, and arraye’ him ir 
a gorgeous robe,” and then ‘sent him again unto P .v% 
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ridicule Jesus. At a still later period, but before the 
final act of delivery for crucifixion, Pilate caused Jesus 
to be scourged, which meant a severe whipping with 
lashes upon his bare back. What followed this scourg- 
ing Matthew thus describes: ‘‘ Then the soldiers of the 
governor took Jesus into the common hall, and gathered 
unto them the whole band of soldiers. And they stripped 
him, and put on him a scarlet robe. And when they had 
platted a crown of thorns, they put it on his head, and a 
reed in his right hand; and they bowed the knee before 
him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews! 
And they spit upon him, and took the reed, and smote 
him on the head.” (Matt. xxvii, 26-30.) 

Conscience constrained the Roman governor to make 
one more effort to secure the release of Jesus; and to this 
end he brought him forth before the people, ‘‘ wearing 
the crown of thorns and the puiple robe,” and said to 
them, ‘‘ Behold the man!” He also said again: ‘‘I find 
no fault in him.” ‘ Crucify him, crucify him!” was the 
shout that instantly greeted his ears. Soon afterward 
the Jews, perceiving that Pilate was still hesitating as to 
what he should do, said to him: ‘If thou let this man 
go, thou art not Cesar’s friend. Whosoever maketh 
himself a king speaketh against Cesar. (John xix, 14-16.) 
This remark settled the question; and at once Pilate 
handed Jesus over to the officers for crucifixion. Mat- 
thew says that “‘ after they had mocked him, they took 
the robe off from him, and put his own raiment on him, 
and led him away to crucify him.” (Matt. xxvii, 31.) 

No one with a spark of sensibility in his soul can get 
this scene of derision, mockery and cruelty before the 
eye of his mind, just as it occurred according to the his- 
tory given by the evangelists, without being deeply af- 
fected thereby. The pen. of inspiration has written it 
for our reading. Jesus of Nazareth passed through such 
a scene on his way to the greater Passion of Calvary and 
the cross. It was once real in his experience, and when 
real, he felt it. 

7. This whole procedure of arrest and trial, with all 
its attendant injustice and cruelty, as inflicted by men, 
resulting at last in the crucifixion of Jesus under the 
decree of Pilate, in which the Jewish rulérsand the 
great mass of the people ttnder their influence alike par- 
ticipated, especially in Jerusalem, had its basis in human 
wickedness combined with guilty ignorance and unbelief. 
The rulers instigated the movement, and the people ac- 
cepted and sustained it. The general fact is that Jesus 
of Nazareth, who was in reality the promised Messiah, 
and was proved to be such by the miracles which he 
wrought, ‘‘ came unto his own, and his own received 
him not.” (John i, 11.) This fact came to an awful cli- 
max in the scenes connected with his death. Jesus was 
too pure for the age in which he lived. His preaching 
did not suit the ecclesiastics, and did not reform that 
age. He was not the sort of Messiah that the people 
wanted, and, by perversion of prophecy, then expected. 
The consequence was his general rejection; and this re- 
jection finally culminated in his death under the circum- 
stances, and in the manner detailed in the Gospel nar- 
rative. His arrest, trial and condemnation constituted 
the method of reaching the closing tragedy. 

The Apostles, in afterward preaching Jesus to the 
Jews, placed this whole rejection on the broad ground 
of wickedness combined with guilty ignorance and un- 
belief. Peter, on the day of Pentecost, which was only 
fifty days after the crucifixion, said to the Jews: ‘‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by 
miracles and wonders and signs, which God did by him 
in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know; him, 
being delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain.” (Acts ii, 22, 23.) Soon after- 
ward Peter repeated the substance of this charge againbt 
the Jews, and then added: ‘*‘ And now, brethren, I wot 
that through ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers. 
But those things which God before had showed by the 
mouth of all his prophets, that Christ should suffer, he 
hath so fulfilled.” (Acts iii, 17, 18.) The apostolic doc- 
trine was and is that the Jews sinned against God in 
their treatment of Jesus, and that they ‘‘did it igno- 
rantly in unbelief.” This doctrine Paul applies to him- 
self when he was a Jewish persecutor of Christians. Ig- 
norance that results from unbelief when belief is a duty, 
is no excuse for the sin that may result from that igno- 
rance. It was not, for the Jews who “killed the Prince 
of life,” in the sense that they procured his death, as 
they would not have done if they had believed him to 
be the true Messiah; and it is not an excuse for any man. 
It was the duty of the Jews to believe in Jesus in the 
light of the evidence presented to them. 

8. The moral and spiritual deportment of Jesus during 
the Passion of his arrest and trial, as it appears in the 
record, was that of quiet, patient and uncomplaining 
endurance. One feature of this deportment is the elo- 
quence of silence. To the testimony of “‘ false witnesses” 
he “‘answered nothing,” even when the high priest called 
his attention to it. When the Jews in his presence ac- 
cused him before Pilate, he made no reply; and this fact 
led Pilate to marvel, He did not always answer Pilate’s 
questions. During the whole period in which indigni- 
ties and cruelties were inflicted on his person, he did 
not, so far as the record informs us, say a single word. 
And when at last he stood before the Jews, ‘‘ wearing 








thecrowa of thorns and the purple robe,” and heard 


Pilate say to them, ‘‘ Behold the man!” and then heard 
the Jews shout, ‘‘ Crucify him, crucify him!” he stood 
there in absolute silence. When the soldiers removed 
the purple robe from him, and replaced his own raiment 
on him, and then ‘‘led him away to crucify him,” he 
said nothing. No one can carefully read the narrative, 
and thoughtfully look at the circumstances, without ob- 
serving and admiring the self-imposed silence of the 
great Teacher. 

Jesus, however, was not always silent. He sometimes 
spoke. When asked by the high priest whether he was 
‘* the Christ, the Son of God,” he replied in the affirma- 
tive, knowing the construction that would be placed 
upon his language, and knowing the consequence to him- 
self. He said to Pilate: ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world; if my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews; but now is my kingdom not from hence.” He 
also said to him: ‘‘ To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice.” (John xviii, 36, 37.) The record shows that 
Pilate, tho he never before had any intercourse with 
Jesus, was strongly impressed with his words, and was 
fully satisfied that he was entirely innocent in respect to 
the matters charged against him by the Jews. 

Itso happened that, when Peter gave utterance to his 
last denial of Jesus, he was so situated that Jesus could 
see him. Luke tells us that at that moment ‘‘ the Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter,” and that the latter, re- 
membering what his Lord had said to him in the ‘“‘upper 
room,” instantly ‘‘ went out and wept bitterly:” (Luke 
xxii, 61, 62.) Not a word passed between Jesusand Peter 
on this occasion; yet there was a language in the look of 
the former that pierced the heart of the latter and made 
him a penitent. The loving Saviour, by that one look 
recovered the fallen disciple for whom he had prayed. 

No critic has ever pretended to have discovered the 
slightest fault in Jesus during this appalling period of his 
earthly history. Nothing here appears that is inconsis- 
tent with the antecedent record of his life. He made no 
apology, recalled no act or word, and set up no plea of 
defense as the means of his own escape. He asked for 
no postponement and sought no advocacy. He treated 
the high priest, the Sanhedrim, and Pilate with perfect 
courtesy. He evinced no impatience and betrayed no 
timidity. Tho humiliated beyond measure, and at times 
an intense sufferer, he passed through the whole scene 
with a meek, patient, and all-conquering endurance. 
The circumstances were, in themselves, awful; and yet 
Jesus, without any adviser or counselor on earth, and 
with no time for premeditation, was fully equal to them. 

Such is the general outline of the facts found in the 
Gospel narrative, and relating to the Passion of Christ’s 
trial. This Passion, as already remarked, followed that 
of Gethsemane and preceded that of the cross; and hence, 
while differing from both in its special facts, it connected 
the two together in the order of time. Gethsemane was 
a scene of suffering, and, in the exhibit which it made of 
the character of Christ, was also a scene of moral glory. 
The trial of Christ was another scene of suffering, and 
Calvary and the cross furnished still another and severer 
scene. A suffering Christ comes before us with umpres- 
sive distinctness in these final scenes. His public minis- 
try ended in them and with them. Prophecy “testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ,” and history records 
them. (I Pet. i, 11.) 

The Apostles, in preaching Christ to the world, as the 
Saviour of sinners, give great prominence to his suffer- 
ings, especially to those directly associated with his 
death. They connect human salvation with these suffer- 
ings as the divinely appointed means of its procurement. 
Christian thought should often dwell upon them, and all 
hearts should be grateful for them. 

BRooxLYN, N. Y. 
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AFTER THE GHOST FEAST. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE, 





THE dead whom we loved are at first something more 
to us thana memory. They area real and vital pres- 
ence. For days and weeks, and perhaps for months after 
the Great Change, we are still vividly conscious of them 
—their spirits linger very near us—we seem unable to 
realize that they are gone. The Indian seizes boldly 
upon this curious psychological experience, and attempts 
to materialize, as it were, the soul of his vanished kin- 
dred—to detain it forcibly upon earth for a season. To 
this end he preserves a lock of hair, enveloped in some 
of the garments of the departed, inclosed in costly -wrap- 
pings, and suspended from a slender tripod. He provides 
a large, new, white and beautiful lodge for the habita- 
tion of the spirit. He builds a compact, high fence of 
woven twigs about it for its better defense and protec- 
tion, and within this sacred inclosure only the appointed 
guardian of the lodge, who is required to maintain the 
strictest purity of life, is ordinarily admitted. He sets 
out food for the refreshment of the spirit religiously 
each night and morning, with tobacco and the inevit- 
able pipe. Finally and chiefly, he bids his neighbors and 
relations to occasional feasts of a solemn, religious na- 
ture; and when they depart they leave gifts for the spirit 
of their friend—gifts of the possessions most highly 
prized ; the most valuable ponies, the finest blankets, 





the embroidered and beaded garments which have cost 
their women months of toil. All these presents are 
ranged round the sides of the lodge, usually packed in 
‘Indian trunks” of buckskin piled one upon another; 
and when the circle is complete—usually in about two 
years—a great feast is prepared, whole neighborhoods 
are summoned, the Ghost Lodge is opened, and the gifts 
are distributed with appropriate ceremonies. The “ sec- 
ond burial” of the sacred lock of hair then takes place, 
and this means a final farewell to the soul of the dear 
one, who has now received all the honors which a Da- 
kota can give. 

On one of the hottest days of a hot July on the plains, 
the tribe is bidden to Black Foot’s Ghost Feast. Early 
in the morning—a still Sunday morning—while yet the 
prophecy of intense heat is in the scintillating air, the 
people have begun to assemble. The prairie is swarm- 
ing with children and ponies, women and men. Singly 
and in families, in wagons, on horseback and afoot, clad 
usually in the picturesque garb which makes an Indian 
crowd so wonderful a mosaic of color, they line the 
roads in every direction, and settle down in the neigh- 
borhood of the Ghost Lodge like bees upon a comb. The 
subdued hum of salutation and converse is as the mur- 
mur of the hive. 

The white flag which announces the hour of Chris- 
tian worship is hoisted at ten o’clock upon the roof «f 
a double log-cabin not far from the home of pagan 
rites. A tall young Indian, in the ordinary dress of 
our civilization, conducts the brief service; but small 
indeed is the number of the faithful scattered here and 
there along the bare benches. His sweet, untrained 
voice rises alone and unsupported, bearing upon un- 
familiar words the familiar air of ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee!” At the close of the hour he collects and puts 
away the hymn-books, takes down the flag, locks the 
door, and, putting the key in his pocket, walks off in 
the direction of the crowd about the Ghost Lodge. 

As we approach near enough to this bizarre mass of 
humanity to resolve it into a collection of individuals, 
we cannot but note significant differences. There are 
many, very many present, who, like the young Bible- 
reader, with his earnest face and ill-fitting black clothes, 
are drawn thither by no motive deeper than curiosity 
and the attraction of the crowd. Possibly a half of the 
motley gathering are nominal church-members, and to 
a majority of these there is no longer any religious 
meaning in the ceremonies of the Ghost Feast, It is 
equally evident that the minds of many unbaptized and 
outwardly unregenerate have completely outgrown 
this relic of an old superstition, and wear the habit of 
compliance as a mere husk or shell, quite foreign to their 
real and skeptical thought. Some of these, both women 
and men, who take conspicuous part in the day's per- 
formance, scarcely conceal their real eagerness to secure 
the gifts they especially covet. Years have elapsed since 
the deaths commemorated; there are now others besides 
Black Foot, the first and principal tenant. Few, very 
few, are the sincere mourners—the blind worshipers at 
the shrine of a living superstition. There will not be 
many more repetitions of the ancient custom. 

Never was there a more social being than the Indian! 
Nowhere is the obligation of kinship stronger, the fam- 
ily tie more sacred, friendship more loyal, hospitality 
more uncalqulating and universal. Everything which 
brings men together, for business or worship or for a 
common grief, is made the occasion of a social re-union. 
Every affair of life—the dance and the journey, the 
council and the beef-issue, the corn planting and the fu- 
neral—resolves itself into some form of visit or enter- 
tainment. On every such occasion food must be pro- 
vided; and the long, uneven lines of blackened pots and 
pails, swinging from their forked sticks above as many 
fires, promise to-day an ample feast. Some of the char- 
acteristic Indian dishes, now prepared but seldom, are 
revived in honor of this great banquet. The women, in 
their gowns of classic cut and barbaric coloring, with 
heads uncovered in the blazing sun, and their shawls 
wound girdle-wise about their ample waists, in order to 
leave free the arms, bare to the elbow; these women are 
moving constantly about their out-door kitchen, and 
stirring the contents of the kettles—here a milky red 
mass of the native buffalo berries, and there a curious 
compound of hulled corn, wild turnips or telp sinna 
sugar and fat bacon. Everything is decorated—-even 
the bails of the kettles and the handles of the new tin 
dippers are wound with ribbons of brilliantly colored 
corn-husk, and finished with gay little tassels. 

Everywhere people are talking together in little groups 
—the men and women somewhat apart from one another; 
the universal greeting and gossip and laughter is sub- 
dued to a lower key, out of respect to the mourners; but 
it none the less pervadesthe atmosphere. If there is any 
recent event to be discussed, or the whisper of any new 
scandal has begun to be abroad, we may trust it to be 
pretty generally disseminated before the close of this 
day’s festivities. 

Two women past middle age are talking together in 
low tones a little aside. 

‘‘T heard that he had written her a letter,” insinuates 
the elder, whose sharp, weazened features express an ever- 
alert curiosity. 

‘*] don’t know anything about that,” replies the other, 
a stout, motherly looking body with a shrewd and kind- 
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ly face; “ but I know that he wants her to come back; 
and her father and I say that she shall not go !” 

“You don’t like him, then?” | 

‘*No, Ido not. He was cruel to my child. He struck 
her with astick of firéwood, and turned her out into the 
snow without even her shawl! She came home crying. 
I never want to see him near the house again!” Her 
voice trembles a little with honest indignation. She 
pauses before adding, in a lower tone: ‘‘ And besides, he 
has given away a pony that belonged to my daughter. 
Her father says that he shall never have her back till 
she gets that pony !” 

A few steps away two others are talking confiden- 
tially, apparently of the same affair; for one may be 
heard to say: ‘‘ It was all her fault. He isa good young 
man; but she will look at the other men! One night he 
said to her: ‘ You shall not look in that way at Yellow 
Bird!’ She said: ‘If you don’t like the way I look, you 
had better go and marry some one else!’ Then he was 
angry and struck her across the cheek, and she ran away 
to her father’s house.” 

‘They say he struck her with a stick of wood ”— 

“That is not true; he struck her slightly with his 
hand. 1saw her the same night, and there was not even 
a bruise! He did not turn her out-of-doors, either; she 
left him of herself. He cried all the night. He is very 
fond of her; but she is a foolish woman.” 

Three or four young and pretty girls, evidently school- 
girls—for they are neatly dressed in gingham gowns and 
white aprons, with sailor hats hidden under their shawls 
—are whispering and giggling together after the man- 
ner of school-girls the world over. 

‘* Lizzie showed me the letter,” begins one. 

‘‘ What did he write? Did he really ask her to run 
away With him?” implores a second. 

**He said: ‘We must be together. I ask you for 
this with my whole heart. Think of it and write to 
me.’” 

‘And do you think she will write?’ ventures a 
third. 

‘* She likes him and wants to go back to him; but her 
mother will not let her do it. Ithink she has written to 
him already. I saw her little brother hand him a piece 
of paper just now.” 

The little group melts away and its members form into 
other groups, which in their turn disappear in the ever- 
shifting crowd. An old woman, whose short gray hair 
hangs in sibylline confusion,and whose bare legs are criss- 
crossed with livid red lines, where her own knife has 
scored the flesh, wanders aimlessly to and fro, wailing 
for her daughter, who died eighteen months since, and 
whose spirit is sheltered by the hospitable Ghost Lodge. 
Presently the banquet is ready. The men, seated a little 
apart, are firstserved. The women have brought their 
own cups and basins, and they seat themselves in two 
circles, the young girls and the older women separately. 
Then some one dips a ladleful of the savory stew into 
each dish, and the circle immediately dissolves, and pres- 
ently crystallizes in another spot, where another course 
isserved. Acertain etiquet is observed, and there is 
much silent handshaking. 7 

After all have eaten, the real ceremonies of the day 
begin. Everybody takes up his post of observation near 
the Sacred Lodge—painted now with fantastic figures of 
men and horses—while certain women bring out the 
presents one by one; gorgeous Navajo blankets, elaborate 
pipes and tobacco pouches, leggings and moccasins stiff 
with embroidery, which they hang in full view upon the 
fence that surrounds the forbidden inclosure. As many 
as can find room are sitting and standing under an ar- 
bor, thatched with green boughs, before the cabin of 
Slow Dog, the guardian of the Lodge. Among them isa 
young woman, neatly and modestly attired, whose face 
is somewhat pale and has an anxious, expectant look. 
Her Christian name is Lizzie. She moves restlessly 
about and glances here and there with wahdering atten- 
tion, but carefully avoids looking in the direction of the 
stalwart young lay-reader, whose serious, ugly face re- 
flects the expression of her own, and of whose where- 
abouts she seems to be instinctively aware. 

Now the excitement of the day culminates in a last 
frantic display of sorrow on the part of the mourners. 
Theatrical it certainly is, yet none the less painful and 
even thrilling—this utter abandonment of wo. One 
by one the women nearest of kin to the dead take up the 
loud, piercing wail, rocking their bodies back and forth 
in measured anguish. Finally out of Slow Dog's cabin 
bursts the man-woman, Black Foot’s brother—a man 
who wears the dress and performs the labors of a 
squaw. Wildly he staggers up and down, calling out 
the name and virtues of the dead, gashing his cheek 
and neck till the blood pours down his ghastly counte- 
nance; and then, when he is seized and the knife taken 
forcibly from him, pulling out great handfuls of hair 
with both hands! This is the climax. At last he rushes 
into the house in a frenzy, and re-appearing, casts out 
with all his force trunks, tables, chairs, furniture and 
bedding of every description, which are promptly seized 
upon by the old women. After this final sacrifice the 
spirit is supposed to be satisfied, and the exhausted 
mourners cease to mourn. 

In the midst of a profund silence the mistress of cere- 
monies calls up by name the principal friends and rela- 
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tion the costly gifts. This consumes a long time; and 
the sun is near the horizon when the Ghost Lodge is at 
last completely dismantled, and the nearest of kin go in 
solemn procession to ‘‘ bury the ghosts”—in other words, 
the mysterious bundle and the sacred lock of hair. This, 
then, is the end! Strange, strange perversity of human 
nature, which will cling to the frail mortal part of man, 


of spirit! 

Now while the glowing sun lingers low down in the 
brazen sky, and the prairie is dotted as far as eye can 
see with retreating groups and cantering horsemen, two 
men linger near the well-nigh deserted spot, in earnest 
conversation. One of them is Peter, the Bible-reader, 
and the other is his spiritual head and temporal adviser, 
the missionary from the Agency. He is in this case one 
of that interesting body of men, the native ministry. 
He is astriking figure enough—Indian in the tall, loose- 
jointed frame; in dress and mannerthe ordinary modern 
clergyman; urmistakably Indian in the heavily marked 
features and swarthy complexion, which brighten none 
the less unmistakably with the fire of an educated in- 
telligence. 

‘** Peter, you know what I think about your case,” he 
is saying to the young man at his side, whose eyes are 
cast down, and his features set into an expression of true 
Indian obstinacy. 

‘* I married you to Lizzie nine months ago, and you 
were married for life. Two months ago you quarreled 
with your wife and struck her”— 

‘IT know it. I was angry. But the minute I had 
done it my anger was cured, and I was very sorry. I 
have been sorry ever since.” 

‘Yes, you were sorry; and meanwhile your wife had 
left you and gone home to her father. Now she is very 
dear to that father and mother. You remember that 
they did not want to give her to you in the first place. 
Now that they believe you treated her ill, they are very 
unwilling to let her go back to you.” 

‘* She wants to come !” 

‘** Yes, Lizzie is willing, I think, to begin again; but 
she will not disobey her parents, and I do not advise it. 
{ advise you both to be patient, to wait a little, to urge 
your claims upon her father and mother and try to have 
them peaceably acknowledged. I will see them again 
myself. If they refuse to listen to reason I will see the 
Agent and invoke his authority. Whatever you do, my 
son, do nothing rashly or secretly. I am grieved to hear 
that letters have been exchanged between you, and that 
you had asked her to elope with you and go to Red 
Cloud. That is wrong. She is your lawful wife, and 
youshould be openly re-united; and, if possible, with the 
consent of her parents.” 

The young Indian hesitates a minute, and then lifts his 
head and looks full into the minister’s face. 

‘**{ have waited four weeks and they will not consent. 
They hate me because Iam poor and have few ponies. 
They never willconsent. She belongs tome—the church 
gave her to me—she is my wife—she shall come home to 
my house. Ido not want to do anything secretly, as if 
I were ashamed. I wanted to take her openly. But J 
will have my wife.” 

He is gone, and the good missionary is standing where 
he left him, somewhat overwhelmed by this impetuousi- 
ty on the part of a lover who is wooing his lawful wife. 

Moonless and airless and hot is the July night. The 
little cabins of the Indians are stifling, and men, women 
and children aresleeping out-of-doors. In arbors, tents, 
and wagon-boxes, scattered promiscuously about, they 
lie wrapped in light slumber. Yet only one wakeful ear 
knows when a man dismounts softly among the bushes, 
and ties his pony at a little distance from one of the 
cabins. Noone detects the noiseless tread of the girt 
who slips from her place beside her sleeping sister, and 
steals on moccasined foot out of the arbor and into the 
dense thickets that line the river bank. Not for many 
an hour will the outwitted parents rave, and the minister 
sigh and shake his head over that obstinate young man, 
who had the audacity to elope with his wife on the night 
after Black Foot’s Ghost Feast. 
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LITERARY CONDITIONS IN CANADA. 


BY GEORGE STEW ART, JR., LL.D., 
EDITOR OF THE QUEBEC “ CHRONICLE.” 








It is probable that for years to come Canada must con- 
tinue to find her literature in the columns of the daily and 
weekly press of the country. Writers the Dominion has 
in plenty, of course; but the author, in the highest sense 
of the term, she has not. Of men and women who have 
made their living at authorship, it is impossible to name 
even one. Of successful books which have repaid their 
publishers and left something for the author, the list is 
exhausted when half a dozen are put down. Canada has 
her fair share of ably conducted newspapers, the writing 
in which is vigorous and thoughtful. She has also a 
press in the smaller towns, where the political contro- 
versies of the day are still carried on with that ‘ peculiar 
animation” which Lord Dufferin noticed before he had 
been three weeks in the country. The weekly news- 
paper, as a rule, is a mere eclectic, compiled from the 
daily issues of the particular journal whose title it bears. 
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minion—one of which is illustrated—which discuss liter- 
ature, science, art and politics. Of course, therearemany 
weekly religious organs, representing various sects and 
denominations, and in these the views of their adherents 
are preserved. Within the last half century, several at- 
tempts have been made to establish an English magazine 
of general literature, but in each instance failure has 
proved the result of the enterprise. The French-Cana- 
dian writers have been more fortunate. They have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a creditable monthly and quar- 
terly press, largely made up of original matter, for quite 
a number of years. And yet the constituency from 
which they must draw their support, is limited to but 
one province in the Dominion—Quebec; Eastern On- 
tario, which has a large French-Canadian population, 
and Manitoba, which has about seven thousand French- 
Canadians, offering but slight encouragement. Canada 
is an inviting field for the English, French and American 
author, and frequently forms the subject-matter of their 
literary performances. The Canadians themselves, how- 
ever, have not made much of their opportunities, and 
the field is practically untilled, so far as they are con- 
cerned, 

Has Canada a literature of her own? The question is 
often asked, but the answer can only be given when the 
sense in which the word ‘‘ Canadian,” as applied to Jet- 
ters, is made clear. Does Canadian literature mean a 
body of literary work not merely dealing with Canadian 
subjects, but called forth by Canadian social, political, 


_ religious or other conditions? If that is the true defini- 


tion of the term, points out William Houston, Librarian 

of the Ontario Legislature, ‘‘then we have no Canadian 

literature worth boasting about.” ‘If we mean,” the 

same writer continues, ‘‘a body of literary work pro- 

duced in Canada, then we have a respectable amount of 

average product to show, and some of it is of rare ex- 

cellence. If by Canadian literature we mean all the 

writings produced by Canadians in every language, then 

we can make a passable exhibit; but what we have pro- 

duced in French is mainly French literature, and what 

we have produced in English is not essentially different 

from English literature produced in England or the 

United States. There is sometimes a tinge of local color 
about it, but often there is not even that.” Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, the engaging satirist and observer, 

thinks that the lack of intellectual activity of the 
Canadians is due to the fact that they have to put 
forth so much of their physical energy in an en- 
deavor to keep warm. But Mr. Warner's delicious 
raillery is always extravagant, and to point a phrase, it 
troubles him little if he discards a fact. A Canadian 
writer, taking him sharply to task, on surveying the 
field, felt at the last constrained to admit that in Canada 
there really was considerable “‘ literary feebleness.” The 
cause of this he ascribes to ‘“‘our humble political status.” 
** As a colony,” he writes, ‘‘Canada possesses neither 
the higher attributes nor the graver responsibilities of 
national existence, and where such attributes and re- 
sponsibilities are wanting, national life and feeling, the 
source and inspiration of all literary achievement, will 
be equally wanting.” Now this simply means that the 
colonial position is fatal to the development of the 
higher intellectual life and movement—literary genius, 
in fact—and that the only hope for Canada is to rid 
herself of the slender thread which still binds her to the 
Mother Country, and the Colonial Office. Something of 
this sort has been said before, and the politicians spas- 
modically employ the phrase when questions involving 
treaty-making with foreign countries come up in Par- 
liament. But independence, tho a suggestive topic, 
has, so far, no very strong foothold in Canada, many of 
the more prominent public men looking upon it merely 
as a short cut to annexation to the United States. The 
idea, however, may be discussed. 

American letters, during the Colonial period in the 
United States, were feeble and insignificant enough, in 
all conscience; and it was not until after a season of 
tracts, sermons and pamphlets, that poetry, history and 
the novel began to appear in any appreciable quantity. 
Irving and Cooper found their places. Bryant and Poe, 
Prescott and Motley followed; and in Hawthorne the 
continent possessed her strongest and most brilliant ro- 
mancer. From New England came the great ones, 
whose names it is not necessary to repeat here. . The Civil 
War stimulated rather than stifled the literary spirit, 
and since 1864 literature in the United States has kept 
even pace with the growth of material progress. Amer- 
ican novelists have formed a distinct scaool of their own, 
and American books have a vogue everywhere. But has 
this condition of things been reached by independence 
merely? Must Canada pursue a similar course of polit- 
ical advancement if she would have a literature of indi- 
viduality, color and strength? Nor must the significant 
fact be lost sight of, American letters have largaly influ- 
enced those of Canada. 

Confederation, it may be said, is still an experiment, 
tho twenty-two years have passed away since the bond 
was signed. There is little feeling in the Dominion of a 
purely national character. The people are very provin- 
cial in their notions as yet, and provincial autonomy 
and provincial rights continue to provide the politicians 
with watch-words, when they seek the suffrages of the 
electors for seats in the houses of legislature. A hearty 
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Canadians understand that they must rise above this 
narrow provincialism, real progress in any direction is 
impossible. The country is too sectional in its aspira- 
tions as it is. One is tempted to believe that the federal 
system is responsible for this. Legislative union might 
have made the bond firmer and more sympathetic; but 
Cartier and the French declined a compact which would 
leave their province in the Confederacy without a leg- 
islation of her own, and of course, Cartier and his allies 
carried their point, for Quebec is the lynch-pin of the 
Union. When the people cease to be New Brunswickers 
or Quebeckers, and accept the broader term, ‘ Cana- 
dian,” the beginning of a national life will be made, to 
a certain extent, of course,and from the nucleus thus 
created, perhaps a creditable literature may be devel- 
oped. Theinhabitants of the maritime provinces, Nova 
Scotia. New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island have 
always found it hard to call themselves Canadians. 
They have not yet become used to the phrase. Ontario 
dreads the incursions of the French, who already de- 
manda portfolio in her government. Quebec has become 
more and more French, and her whole ambition is to 
preserve intact her ancient laws, language and institu- 
tions. Time may change all this, and real Union may 
come; meanwhile Canada is a geographical name. 

The want of a large leisure class has, in all probability, 
helped to retard literary effort in the Dominion; but 
that cannot be the only reason why a great genius in 
letters has not arisen in British America. Principal 
Grant, himself a singularly graceful and sagacious 
writer, said, not long ago, that the Dominion had not 
even given the world a single scientist of the first class. 
In science, however, the Dominion has done very well, 
better in fact than she has done in literature; and the 
name of Sir William Dawson ranks deservedly high as a 
“* scientist of the first class.” Among living geologists 
and scientific investigators his place is assured, and 
among those thinkers who accept the Bible with their 
science he holds the position of leader of the band. Sir 
Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, the archeologist, is not a 
Canadian by birth, but the greater part of his life has 
been spent in Canada, where also he has accomplished 
his work; and it is acompliment to him that he was 
selected to write the article on Edinburgh in the ninth 
edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

But if no great genius in letters has been developed in 
Canada, there is at least a very respectable showing of 
good writers to point to, tho the departments of litera- 
ture to which they have devoted their pens have not 
been extensive. Political economy has been untouched 


by the Canadian thinker, save in the most general and . 


perfunctory way, tho the subject is both fascinating and 
inviting. The novelist, too, is yet to appear, as well 
as his younger brother, the short-story writer. Of 
course, the Canadian novel has been attemptcd in both 
the English and the French languages; but success, it 
may be said with truth, has not rewarded the authors. 
One story, dealing with life and adventure in Quebec, 
and having a picturesque background, has the reputa- 
tion of being the best Canadian novel yet written. [‘‘ The 
Golden Dog,” we suppose, by William Kirby —Ep.| This 
however, cannot be considered as very high praise, when 
the other Canadian novels have been looked into. 
Canadian writers who have attempted fiction seen 
to lack the creative faculty entirely. They have fail- 
ed to produce work of high imagination, and apparently 
they are out of touch with human sympathy and life. 
The characters they delineate are, as a rule, colorless, 
the conversations are insipid, and the movement is slow. 
No improvement on Haliburton or De Mille has been 
made since those men delighted growing audiences. But 
the former was a humorist rather than a novelist, and 
the latter was only beginning to show what was in him 
when he died. The one prominent Canadian novel to 
which reference is made here is read because it touches 
a most dramatic series of incidents in early Canadian 
history, and the locale is familiar to the summer tourist 
seeking recreation in the old capital town of Canada. 
lts historical scenes are correctly enough described, and 
a languid interest may, perhaps, be taken in the people 
who move through the seven hundred pages which the 
book contains. But asa novel it lacks action, and the 
artof the novelist is wanting. Stil], it is an effort to 
place before the reader an honest tale founded on a 
striking collection of episodes in Canadian history, and 
the intention of the author may be adequately recog- 
nized, without subjecting his work to severe standards 
of criticism. The reading public, however, will not be 
content with intentions, no matter how praiseworthy 
they may be. 


OVE WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 


LENT has cast sackcloth over the Germans and the 
large parties, but a mild and reasonable form of amuse- 
ment still prevails. Many of the Senators’ wives receive 
informally through Lent, and calls made then are often 
more pleasant than when one is strictly in the season. 
There are fewer people in the parlors, and one has a 
chance to exchange something besides remarks about 
one’s neighbors, or, as a lady said, of the day receptions 

here, ‘‘ People come in and tell you that it is cold, or 
warm, as the case may be, and go away; and apparently 
that is all one opens a house for.” 
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The wise man, the one who likes to sit down and either 
produce an idea or hear one from his vis-a-vis, therefore 
waits until Lent. There were two of these wise men at 
Mrs. Senator Hale’s the other day. One was an Ameri- 
ican who has spent much time abroad until it has af- 
fected his accent a little but not his heart. In the group 
Mrs. Hale herself was one, a charming hostess, piquant, 
handsome, always ready to toss the ball of conversation 
lightly but skillfully to and fro. Some one spoke of the 
discussion going on that afternoon up at the House about 
the World’s Fair, 

‘* Rut it is too late,” said a gentleman; “ it is only two 
years, and that 1s not long enough to get ready for such 
a thing. Fancy it—deciding upon the site, laying out 
the grounds, and then the plans for the different buildings; 
it is impossible to make a decent show ia that time.” 

‘*If Columbus had only postponed his discovery a 
year or two longer,” said Mrs. Hale. 

** Poor fellow, he thought he had waited a great while 
as.it was. If he had had his own way he would have 
found us even before this.” 

“Then he would have suffered and died sooner and 
been buried. Where is he buried finally?” said one of 
the ladies. ‘I can only remember that he has been 
buried a great many times—it has not been lost, has it?” 

‘*No,” said the gentleman with an accent, but of 
American birth, warming up as soon as a discussion of 
his country’s history came forward—‘ no, his burial- 
place is well known and his remains are actually in 
Cuba. It is Cortez you are thinking of. He was buried 
in Mexico, in the city he had conqured. But in the 
revolution against Spain, in 1820, the mob got the upper 
hand for a while and pillaged and rioted; they even 
diagged bodies out of their graves and flung them on the 
street, The monks were afraid Cortez would receive 
similar treatment, and two of the padres went to the 
cathedral at night, took the body up and hid it. After 
the revolution was over and matters settled down, it 
could not be found. One of the fathers had died and the 
other was bound by some vow so that he could not re- 
veal it. They say now that the secret of the hiding- 
place 1s known only to two members of the Alframente 
family who are never to betray it; but who are to 
hand it down to two others. So Mexico does not know 
where Cortez lies.” 

Then the conversation drifted for a moment to the 
fate of all explorers and conquerors. 

** All sad—none of them were happy. There is Stan- 
ley, whom I consider one of the greatest men of modern 
times. Think what an explorer he has been. And he 
has been soured and made a woman-hater by the woman 
to whom he was engaged. He went off to Africa, to be 
sure, and was gone two years, and she could not hear 
from him in all that time. But think what he was 
doing!” 

** What did she do?” 

‘*She—married. And, by the way. is here in Wash- 
ington this winter. A bright, handsome woman. Iwas 
at a musicale she gave the other night. They do say 
that Stanley is frightfully conceited and pompous, and a 
man of coarse nature; but think of it!—such a great man 
as he is.” 

So the talk went on from grave to gay and back again, 
making the call one to be remembered, and making one 
wish to give more names in telling about it, so that a 
reader could place it accurately. 

Meantime the excitement over the World’s Fair ques- 
tion has gone on. The debate, Thursday and Friday, 
was held to a full House, and galleries stuffed to a point 
that made breathing a difficulty. Chicago had its hour. 
New York had its time first on the list. Mr. Flower led 
for New York, and spoke well. Of those for Chicago 
the speech of Mr. George Adams was the best, Mr. Per- 
kins, of Kansas, next. Mr. Perkins is the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Indian Affairs—a man with a 
resolute, pleasant face, who does not often speak, but 
when he does knows exactly what he wants to say, and 
says it. On Thursday he threw at New York a reproach 
for being unpatriotic, and read aloud a long list of the 
hotel names, until his colleagues*on the floor began to 
laugh and say, ‘‘ Oh, put it in the Record.” Mr. Perkins 
looked entirely amiable, but went on; and then he gaid 
that they were all English names, even to the pitch of 
one being called ‘‘The Gladstone,” and not one was 
named for the Father of our country, not one had a 
characteristeric American name. He made his point, 
the laughter ceased, and he sat down with a round 
of very hearty applause. On Friday the speaking went 
on, and op Monday came the balloting. The voting 
was a stupid business; but it was amazing to see the 
crowd of people, packing the galleries until the door- 
keepers groaned; and one at the entrance of the private 
gallery,from whoma lady requested entrance,and was in- 
dignant when he would not let her in, said meekly: ‘‘ The 
gallery seats three hundred people and tickets are issued 
for three thousand,” The lady saw the character of the 
conundrum and did not press the subject. Through the 
lobbies, around the doors leading into the chamber it- 
self, where only members can enter, there was a crowd 
greater than even a tariff bill cancall up. The act of 
balloting was a dull routine—the clerk stood up and 
called the roll in a frightfully harsh voice, and pro- 
nouncing Iowa, Ioway, in a manner that made one wish 
the members from that State would teach him better; 
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each man answered New York, Chicago or Washington 
as he desired, and when the 375, more or less, had an- 
swered or had been found absent, the result was an- 
nounced; that was the interesting part, but each process 
took nearly an hour, and the House was very hot and 
the air was very bad, and very blue, either from the 
breath of the people or from the surreptitious smoking 
of the members, and it was marvelous to see how patient 
the crowd was. But toward seven o’clock the legisla- 
tors got hungry—a lunch in the restaurant is not as fill- 
ing as a regulation dinner—Chicago persisted, those 
who wanted it in Washington, where it should be, gave 
out, and so Chicago got it. That evening ié was amus- 
ing to hear the talk about the decision. 

““ New York, did not really want it; she was a little 
cross and set up her back against Chicago. It was only 
her hotel-keepers, steamboat and railway men, and the 
dry-goods storekeepers that wanted it.” 

Some one said mischievously: ‘‘ You have mentioned 
all the inhabitants of New York except the 400,” which 
made a laugh; and then another person tried to show 
that Washington did notwant it, and was accused of 
‘*sour grapes” in his speech; and now every one takes it 
philosophically, and says it is best Chicago should 
have it. “ ¢ 

But itis not best. The Government ought to do it, and 
do it herein Waghington. The feeling is expressed well 
at a meeting that was held here during the week by the 


-executive committee of the National Board of Promotion, 


of Washington,and which has members from all the dif- 
ferent States and Territories. {hey make a bow to Chi- 
cago politely in their preamble, and then respectfully 
offer a bill tocelebrate the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of America by Columbus at the national 
Capital, and that it shall be carried out by a Goveynment 
commission appointed from the two political parties. 
The plan proposes to enlarge the National Museum to 
remain as a memorial of the three Americas and as a 
repository of the antiquities and histories of the western 
hemisphere. Besides this it proposes a Memorial Bridge 
across the Potomac to commemorate the formation and 
perpetuation of the Union, a statue to Christopher Tol- 
umbus, to be unveiled the 12th October, 1892, and that 
the President of the United States should invite the 
Presidents of the eighteen other republics on this con- 
tinent, the Queen of Spain and the King of Italy espe- 
cially, and the sovereigns of all other nations to unite 
with him in the ceremonies atiending the unveiling of 
the statue of Columbus. 

This is a proper and dignified way of celebrating an 
important event in our history, so important indeed, 
that when one thinks of it, we realize that we could 
not have got along without it. 1f somebody had not 
discovered this continent, where should we all be? The 
national Capital is the place a nation should select in 
which to celebrate its birthday, and it should be done by 
the Government as a celebration, and the feature of 
trade, of buying and selling, whichis always the promi- 
nent one in a’ World’s Fair, should in this case be made 
subservient to the historical and national part. 

The Pan-Anserican Congress has been busy making up 
its reports for a month past, and will be at work in that 
way during the whole of March. It is an immense 
amount of work, as it includes all they have said and 
done since they have been here with their journeyings 
and the feastings, in which last proceedings we nearly 
killed them with kindness. Human nature cannot stand 
more than a certain amount of sight-seeing, speech- 
making, and eating big dinners. The unlucky Commis- 
sioners say that they used to beg off sometimes in that 
five-thousand mile trip they took over the country, and 
finally, they began to learn that.they must go in relays, 
because that divided up the wear and tear more evenly, 
and gave a man a chance to-recover from fatigue. The 
most interesting thing about the Cothmissioners is the 


‘faith that each one has in a glorious future for his coun- 


try. Whether he is from little Costa Rica, or from that 
spunky little slice of country, Chili, or from the big Ar- 
gentine State, or the biggest of all, Brazil, he looks for- 
ward and not backward, and issure that the coming 
years will open up the country he inhabits and bring it 
forward to take rank among the forces of progress and 
civilization. I wish it to be understood that I do not 
speak lightly of Chili when I call her httle. Only a strip 
of land, at the foot of the Andes, hanging on to the side 
of the mountain and not pushed into the sea because the 
mountains want a threshold. If one should speak light- 
ly of Chili her Commissioner would say, with his pleas- 
ant little foreign accent: ‘‘ You—you must remember, 
we have a bigger and newer navy than you, and less sea- 
coast than you to protect. We could look out for our 
shores, and then have a number of first-class cruisers to 
go over and call you to account. Be careful, you big 
United States.” 

Then the gentleman looks at you with a pair of very 
bright, dark eyes, that are keen as well as polite in their 
glance, and one does not feelso much as one did like 
asking him if he had heard of a game cock of the 
bantam breed who flew at a meeting-house once, because 
he thought it regarded him with scorn. 

Sir Charles Tupper is here again, summoned at the 
request of Sir Julian Pauncefote to discuss the matters 
about the Behring Sea fisheries. He was here two years 
ago about the Banks fisheries question so that he may 
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be supposed to have learned something of the views 
that we of the United States have of our rights on the 
sea, in addition to what he already knew about Canada. 

Mr. de Struve, the-Minister from Russia, is also to be 
called in to say what his country thought about the 
Behring Sea. Since the unfortunate little episode that 
Mr. West, the English Minister, had previous to Sir 
Julian, it has been more impossible than ever to obtain 
from a diplomat an idea in connection with his Govern- 
ment or his office here. But every one knows that when 
Russia sold us that cold shoulder of hers up on the 
Arctic Ocean, she considered the Behring Sea a 
closed sea, and that she handed it over’ to us with the 
same understanding. We have no trained diplomats 
among us, and we are not a fighting people. Neverthe- 
less, if we will keep our eyes open and resolutely decline 
to be cheated out of our position in regard to our rights 
to those valuable fisheries, we would find that England 
will not fight for them, altho she may bluster, or rather 
she will struggle to get away our rights and privileges 
becauge she always does that with every nation she 
comes in ccntact with. Poor little Portugal, backing 
down from her position as to some claims in the Indian 
Ocean, to which she has as good a right as Great Britain, 
is the latest case in point. 








Sine Arts. 
THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 
II. 








BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





THE Dutch influence has prevailed with remarkable force 
in the Water Color Exhibition of this year: and as the man- 
nerisms of the disciple outrun those of the master, so the 
work sent direct from Holland by Messrs. Kever, Bastert, 
Poggenbeek, Valkenberg, Wissenbroch, or by Miss Hugen- 
holtz, might be spoken of as showing the Dutch influence, 
while that of the New York converts to the school of Hol- 
land might be considered as Dutch work, pure and simple. 
Mr. Horatio Walker sends ‘A Peasant Woman Baking 
Bread,” “* A Barn Yard,” ‘‘ A Pastoral’’ (pigs), and ‘“‘ Even 
ing,” all, even the “ pastoral,’ showing the artist to have 
brains and feeling no less than technical skill. Mr. Walk- 
er’s “ Evening,” which is one of the most important land- 
scapes of the Exhibition, is a picture that can be appreciated 
by the poet or by any person of refinement as heartily, tho 
perhaps not as thoroughly, as by an intelligent artist. The 
poet might not understand the artist's special praise of the 
breadth of handling, or the delightful low tone which char- 
acterizes the painting, but he would comprehend the loneli- 
ness, the sentiment, the rough waste of snow broken by 
tufts of winter grass, the few huddling sheep, the solitary 
shepherd, the wintry sky, with soft evening tints, all alike 
remote, melancholy, slow, except the shepherd dog, which 
shows the alertness and busy industry of his kind. Even 
the woman from the country who stood before the picture 
said: ‘‘ These are good sheep, and I ought to know. l’ve 
seen sheep all my life. I like this picture. I don’t like 
those sheep, if they are sheep (pointing to Mr. Weir’s small 
“Sheepfold”). What is that white on their backs?” And 
yet Mr. Weir’s picture is clever and attractive, if not so true 
to Nature. 

Mr. H. W. Ranger, another of the Dutch coterie, sends 
four landscapes of like rich and somber hue. The broad 
handling, low tones and rich coloring of these pictures put 
work of the Spanish school to a disadvantage; and yet it is 
by no means uncertain that the Spanish method is not bet- 
ter suited to the genius of water colors. Bright, clear 
washes, laid on accurately and blended skillfully, best rep- 
resent light, out-of doors, warm weather and sunshine; 
but late autumn and winter, moonlight and twilight, seem 
more poetic and picturesque than the garish day. At any 
rate nowadays they more frequently suggest to the Amer- 
ican artist his theme, and they are in keeping with the dark- 
ness and shadow of the Dutch work. Some critics have 
complained that the general effect of this Exhibition is de- 
pressing, there is so much of shadow to so little of sunsbine 
represented on the walls. Certain it is that crisp, clean work, 
such as Mr. Childe Hassam, Mr. Carlton T. Chapman and 
Mr. William J. Whittemore exhibit would look almost ‘“‘pa- 
pery”’ beside Mr. Ranger’s dark—“ canvases,”’ I had almost 
called them; as a water color is expected to pale beside an 
oil painting. There must be as many as fifty of the exhib- 
itors who show plainly in their work the Dutch influence. 
Of course this is, at present, a ‘‘fad,’’ which must have its 
day like all ‘‘ fads’’— the popular use of water color at pres- 
ent is doubtless a ‘‘ fad” also; but whatever the medium, 
the method, the technique, good work will hold its own as 
good work, and, clever as they are, all the good work is not 
done by Dutchmen and their pupils. 

Quite different, for example, is Mr. Ross Turner’s “‘ Gar- 
den of Lilies, Bermuda,’’ one of the most charming water 
colors of the season. What could be abler or more vigorous 
than the management and contrast of the whites and greens 
of the painting, either near at hand or fading away into the 
distance. One is caught and almost held breathless in 
passing this expanse of lily garden, till the odor of the lilies 
seems to grow oppressive under the tropical sky. This, in- 
deed, is a water color. 

From such a thoughtful, careful, sympathetic study of 
Nature, it is positively painful to turn to Mr. Bruce Crane's 
winter landscapes which seem to be turned out like machine 
poetry by his own patent process. The fact that these pic- 
tures sell must be their sole raison d’étre, but why they find 
purchasers will remain an unsolvable problem for students 
of art and lovers of Nature. And yet—the pity of it, since 
Mr. Crane has done good work, and can again, if he allows 
himself to follow Nature instead of “ going it on his name”’ 





and depending for his success upon “chic” whether the 
“*ch” be hard or soft. 

Mr. Henry Farrar, the former Secretary of the Society, 
exhibits a half-dozen or more carefully wrought landscapes, 
which show the domination of the English influence of a 
former generation. Mr. Wm. T. Richards's elaborate pic- 
ture, ‘‘ The Devonshire Coast,” shows the same influence. 
Mr. Wood, the former President, exhibits an old-fashioned 
painting of nurses and children, Negroes and white folks; 
Mr. J. E. Brown, the President, one of his well-known 
elaborate boot-blacks. Mr. Samuel Colman, who is show- 
ing now at the Avery Galleries a small collection of his 
work before unexhibited, is represented in this Exhibition 
by six pictures of French, Californian and New England 
scenery, of which the “‘ Looking across Country,’ at the 
east end of Long Island, is perhaps the most attractive. 

Mr. Dewey has, among other pictures, a delightful 
“Brooding Day.’”’ Mr. Wiggins is well represented by 
“Frozen Fields” and ‘‘ Waste Lands”; Mr. Bogert by an 
‘October Moonrise”; Mr. H. Bolton Jones by “ Winter 
Scenes”; Mr. C. Harry Eaton, among others, by “‘Swamp 
Oaks in Autumn’’; Mr. C. Morgan MclIlhenney by a strong 
picture of cattle in the gloom of dusk, entitled ‘‘ Close of a 
Winter Day”; and Mr. Tryon, another of the ‘“ Dutch” 
painters, more particularly by an exceedingly poetic 
“ Night.” 

Mr. Hassam’s work is vigorous, artistic and full of charm, 
showing that he can discern what is paintable wherever he 
goes. The little picture ‘‘ Under the Obelisk, Thames Em- 
bankment,”’ is an extremely attractive piece of work. Mr. 
jassam, whether at home or in Paris, has hitherto been 
counted as a Bostonian; but now the catalog fixes him as 
a New Yorker. If Boston has more artists to spare of a like 
quality, New York is sufficiently cosmopolitan to make 
them welcome without grumbling. A number of Mr. Has- 
sam’s pictures have just been exhibited at the Richard 
galleries. 

Two other New York artists, Mr. Chapman and Mr. 
Whittemore, exhibit work done on their last summer’s 
foreign sketching tour in France and England. Mr. Chap- 
man’s ‘In Vitre” is refreshingly bright in the general 
gloom and gravity of subjects chosen for representation, 
while his ‘‘ Mont St. Michel”’ is duly serious and impres 
sive. The Chester sketches, by both artists, are thoroughly 
English in climate and color, and Mr. Whittemore'’s “In 
Che&ter Cathedral ” is a nice piece of interior work. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s (Rosina Emmett’s) best work is a ‘‘ Por- 
trait” of a mother, out-of-doors, who guides her baby down 
a flight of stone steps. This is thoroughly picturesque; but 
Miss Bodine shows us pictorial beauty in the proraic 
“Country School House,’”’ with its weedy roadside; and, 
with a still more prosaic subject, Mr. H. Peabody Flagg 
makes his ‘‘ Old Breton Houses’’ picturesque with sunshine 
and shadow. 

The Wm. T. Evans prize of three hundred dollars for the 
most meritorious picture in the Exhibition was awarded to 
Mr. Wm. T. Smedley’s ‘‘ Thanksgiving Dinner,’”’ which was 
specially noticed and commended in this department soon 
after the Exhibition opened. 

The great popularity of water colors is shown by the 
large sales made at the Academy during the past few 
weeks. One hundred and three works were disposed of 
upon “ buyers’ day ”’ alone, amounting to $9,124, which was 
far ahead of last year’s sales. 

Mr. Winslow Homer contributed nothing to this Exhibi 
tion, but there is a most interesting series of thirty-three 
water colors, by Mr. Homer, now to be seen at Messrs. 
Richard & Co.’s galleries. This exhibition is the outcome 
of Mr. Homer’s fishing summer in the Adirondacks. 





Many artists have been represented by special sales and 
exhibitions in New York during the past few weeks. Mr. 
J. Gari Melchers, who was honored by a grand prix at the 
Paris Centennial Exhibition, has shown a number of his 
most noted pictures, some of which have already been de- 
scribed in these columns. Mr. Melchers is a very young 
man to have attained such distinguished success. His prin- 
cipal canvases represent Dutch scenes. 

A collection of Mr. Worthington Whittredge’s landscapes 
has been exhibited and sold at Messrs, Ortgies & Co.’s gal 
leries on Fifth Avenue. There were eighty-one pictures in 
all, representing chiefly scenes in Rhode Island or ia the 
far West. At the same galleries a collection of Mr. Arthur 
Quartley’s pictures wassold during this month, in which 
eighty works brought a little over thirty thousand dollars. 
Mr. Quartley died in New York four years ago at the age 
of forty-seven. He was a member of the Society of 
American Artists, of the Water Color and of the Artist 
Fund Society, and for some years an associate of the Na- 
tional Academy, being chosen a member a few days before 
his death. These pictures, coast scenes and marines, were 
selected and offered for sale for the benefit of his children 
by the Tile Club, of which Mr. Quartley was one of the 
founders. The most important of these paintings, ‘Sum- 
mer Morning—Isle of Shoals,’’ was bought forthe Union 
League Club; ‘“* The Port of New York—Queen’s Birthday” 
and two other pictures were bought by Mr. Frederick Lay- 
ton, for the Layton Art Gallery, of Milwaukee. In the 
galleries of the Messrs. Avery, Mr. W. L. Picknell exhibited 
a small collection of landscapes. 

The Salmagundi Club exhibits paintings, studies, etch- 
ings, wood-cut proofs, and other work and belongings of 
the late gifted artist, Mr. Frederick Juengling, whose 
effects are sold for the benefit of his widow. A pathetic in- 
terest is attached to this sale, from the fact that Mr. Jueng- 
ling expressed, shortly before his death, an anxious desire 
to “‘ work at least five years more,” in orderto make a suit- 
able provision for his wife. 

At the gallery of Messrs. Keppel & Co., there will be kept 
on exhibition till the middle of March a choice collection 
of over two hundred etchings and drawings by the graceful 
French etcher, Maxime Lalanne, who died four years ago, 
These proofs were collected by the artist for an exhibition 
of his work, which was to have been held in London, 
in 1886, but which did not take place on account of the ar- 
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tist’s death. They were .purchased from his widow last 
year, and they, together with the collection of Dr. seymour 
Haden’s work at the Wunderlich Gallery, afford a most en- 
joyable and profitable treat to the lover of the “ frank line.” 
His architectural drawings are specially commended by 
connoisseurs of etchings. Mr. Joseph Pennell, in his new: 
book “Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen,” says: “ His 
(Lalanne’s) ability to express a great building, a vast town, 
or a delicate little landscape has never been equaled, I 
think, by anybody but Whistler.” 

Several weeks since the New York Herald published the 
statement that Mr. Ruskin’s mental peculiarities had so 
far developed that he was now PPbnounced hopelessly in- 
sane. This story seems to be confirmed by late news. ‘The 
hopelessness of his recovery is emphasized by the statement 
that the publishing of his books has been transferred from 
Orpington, in Kent, to London, where the work is now car- 
ried on by ordinary commercial methods. His Museum at 
Walkley has been loaned to the Sheffield Corporation for 
twenty years. The trustees of St. George’s Guild have rat- 
ified the loan, and the Museum is to be removed to Meers- 
brook Hall, which was purchased by the Corporation a few 
years ago. 

NEwaRK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 
ABUSE OF SEDATIVES AND NARCOTICS. 


It is quite well recognized that, for some reason or other, 
the use of sedatives and narcotics is much on the increase in 
our country. Some have attributed this to the restraint 
which is put upon intemperance by prohibitive laws. 
While this would be no argument against Prohibition, there 
is some truth in the assertion. We have conversed, for in- 
stance, with those from the State of Maine who are aware 
of the fact that many who formerly used liquor have now 
substituted it by opium. We have heard of this also in 
townships in our own vicinity, where the sale of liquor is 
prohibited, and have had to deal with some such cases in 
personal experience. Another cause of this increase is, no 
doubt, to be found in a greater preponderance of nervous 
temperament than formerly. The habits of our people, the 
pressure of activities made greater by steam, the telegraph 
and the application of electricity, and the great multiplica- 
tion of various forms of narcotics, have served to bring about 
what may reasonably be called nervous degeneracy. This 
over-susceptibility leads to a demand for artificial quietude. 
Hence it is that these drugs come first to be used as medi- 
cines. The victim not only plausibly but to a degree prop- 
erly seeks the temporary relief which seems to be indicated. 
Finding it to be real, he resorts to it again and again, until 
the habit is fastened upon him. 

Besides all this, we are not sure but the tendencies of the 
present day are to a relaxation of will power, from various 
causes. The use of tobacco, for instance, where it leaves no 
impress upon the individual, seems to weaken the power of 
resistance in’ the offspring. Our modes of education, if 
critically examined, would be found to deal mostly with 
the intellect and the affections rather than with the will. 
Loose objection to authority and constant yielding to unde- 
sirable habits on the part of those with whom we associate, 
beget loose subjection to one’s own self-control. 

If there is one thing more than another that needs to be 
taught the growing youth it is mastery of self, and that not 
less of his physical than his moral nature. 

{n proportion to the number of its victims the narcotic 
habit is far more relentless than the*alcohol habit. While 
from the latter there are those"who rally, or whose excesses 
are only occasional, in the other the use is generally constant” 
and increasing. We have known several cases in which al- 
cohol has,been given up for opium. We have never known 
the opium habit relinquished for alcohol. While we are 
not disposed to attribute the abuse either of stimulants or 
narcotics so much as some do to the prescriptions of phy- 
sicians, yet they cannot be too particular. We believe that 
either should be ordered only through a prescription, and 
never continued except by a renewal of the order. It is 
lamentable that not a very small number of physicians be- 
come addicted to the use of narcotics. We have known 
four such cases of men of excellent ability, and in other re- 
spects men of correct principles, who have thus fallen. 
Generally they have been those who were over-familiar with 
the hospital use of narcotic drugs. We have never been 
sure that the hypodermic syringe is not a curse to human- 
ity. Many of those either depend upon it in their habit or 
alternate it with some other method. As to the various 
kinds of narcotics, opium, in some of its forms, holds chief 
sway. It is such a sweet soother of pain that some ancient 
sufferer called one of its preparations ‘“‘ Laudanum,”’ or the 
thing to be praised. 

If the pain recurs, it isagain resorted to, and then alas! 
in the absence of pain it comes in to quell all ferms of 
imaginary and nervous impressions. 

The first error is when the person consciously takes it for 
its pleasurable effects. 

One writer says that “‘soon he derives no pleasure, and 
that the resort to it is really to avoid the terrible agony that 
comes when the accustomed time for taking it is passed. 
Then the victim finds it impossible to resist no matter how 
great may be his desire.”” Wedo not know how universal 
this experience is, but, somehow or other at least, the will 
power seems to be directed to a compulsion of the habit. 
It is therefore so fearful that at the first discovery of a ten- 
dency, there should not only be the resistance of a personal 
will, but the highest energy of all interested in the subjegt 
should at once be exerted to avert, the impending catas- 
trophe. , 

The next resort is, undoubtedly, to send the person to an 
institution for treatment. Weare in much needof some 
method by which such persons could be placed at proper 
occupation to continue for a series of years, so that the ex- 
pense might be diminished and that there might be no re- 
turn to the opportunities of temptation, We have seldom 
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spent at reformatories. 

As to the narcotics which ate used in addition to the 
preparations of opium, chloroform, chloral and cocaine are 
the chief. We have known very few cases of continuous 
use of chloroform for this purpose. Chloral is in greater 
use but even it is confined to a class of cases in which there 
has been free prescription of it for insomnia. Cocaine, which 
is somewhat used, is said to be worse in its effect upon the 
brain and in permanent impairment of mental power. 

A writer, who has sent us an anonymous communication, 
claims that many are misled by books written upon the 
subject, either by those ag@vertising their resorts or by vic- 
tims. ‘“ One book,” he says, “ gives the author’s treatment 
of himself and cure which is purely imaginary, as he died a 
victim. Another derives a good income from the sale of his 
book which details among other cases, his cure, when the 
fact is well known that he is still a victim and the sale of 
his book and the treatment of patients give him the means 
to indulge in his vice, which ere long will end his days 

The chief general remedies against the increase of this 
habit are the avoidance of all forms of stimulants, such as 
alcohol and tobacco, more attention to the development and 
control of the will power in education, a more watchful 
public sentiment, greater circumspection and care on the 
part of physicians, and such laws as shall prevent unre- 
stricted sale on the part of druggists or others. We have 
known men of greed to connive with patients for supply. 
We think every druggist should be compelled to keepa 
special book recording the sale of any opium not sold by a 
physician’s prescription and to whom, and that in the inter- 
ests of the public welfare such books should be open to the 
inspection of some responsible official. There should be 
fines where the neglect of entry occurs, and laws should in 
some way limit as to the amount of and persons to whom it 
may be sold. 








Science. 


Tux Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands have an area of about 
6,000 square miles, and are 2,000 miles from the American 
coast, their nearest terrestrial neighbor. Its highest 
mountain, Mauna Loa, is 13,805 feet. Just within the 
tropics, it has therefore a very varied climate, within acom- 
paratively limited area. This gives great variety to its 
Flora, a work on which has been issued in London by 
the friends of the late Dr. Hillebrand, long a resident of the 
Islands. There are 844 species of flowering plants, and the 
unusually large proportion of 155 ferns, or vascular crypto- 
gams. Of the total of near one thousand 653 are found no- 
where else but in these Sandwich Islands—a proportion but 
slightly exceeded in some parts of western Australia. The 
proportion of shrubby plants is quite large, and some repre- 
sentatives of low-growing genera of other regions grow to 
an immense size here. There is a dock that reaches twenty 
or occasionally forty feet; a plantain (Plantago) that forms 
a stem six feet before branching; a geranium with a stem 
twelve feet high and four inches thick, and plants not re- 
mote from our common chickweed that are bushy shrubs. 





....Professor Holden has recently published some inter- 
esting observations made with the Lick telescope upon 
ce:tain of the “irregular” nebula. As every one knows, 
the great majority of the nebule are more or less truly 
oval, and usually brighter at the center; but the brightest 
nebulz do not follow this rule; a majority of them are very 
irreguler in shape, and there is a large class among them 
which show a bright stgeak or filament of light forming a 
sort of central core which isenveloped in fainter nebulos- 
ity. Professor Holden finds that nearly all the apparently 
fantastic and unrelated forms of these ‘‘cores’’ may be ex- 
plained by supposing them to be corkscrew-like spirals seen 
from various directions. By making a wire model of such 
a “helicoid,” and photographing it from different points 
of view, he is able to reproduce nearly all the forms ex- 
hibited by this class of nebule. 


... The Rev. W.J. Holland describes in the American 
Naturalist for May, the singular habits of some Japanese 
tadpoles which he found living in moist frothy masses 
hanging from the branches of willow trees over a pool of 
stagnant water. The tadpoles were, unfortunately, not 
identified, tho they were found to have a large yolk, ap- 
proaching in this respect the Alytes, a rare toad. Mr. Hol- 
land cities an analogous case: Chiromantis guinetnsis is 
said to deposit its eggs upon the branches of trees on the 
margin of streams in western tropical Africa, surrounding 
them by a frothy, viscous mass, which is dissolved by the 
moisture in the rainy season, when they drop into the water 
where the tadpoles hatch. In the case of the Japanese frog, 
however, itis plain that the hatching takes place upon the 
trees. The nests were fully a foot in diameter. 


....Prof. H. A. Hazen, of the Weather Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C., is spending several weeks at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., conducting a series of very interesting 
experiments to ascertain the amount of moisture in the at- 
mosphere at low temperature; also to find the relation be- 
tween dew-point and the indications of wet and dry-bulb 
thermometers. He has fitted up two temporary labora- 
tories, and the college is furnishing all necessary facilities. 
The results secured will be of general interest, and help de- 
cide whether the climate is specially favorable for persons 
having pulmonary difficulties, a question just now under 
discassion by the American Public Health Association. 


....The origin and intellectual evolution of the pointer 
dog has been discussed by C. A. Pittrement in the Bulletin 
of the French Anthropological Society. After noticing the 
fourteen species of house and sporting dogs to be recog- 
nized on the monuments of Egypt and Assyria, he goes on 
to the references in Greek and Roman writers to the dogs 
known in their time, finding that pointers and setters did 
not then exist, but have been a laterdevelopment. He also 
shows, by extracts from the lists of birds and other animals 
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- known any, save temporary, benefit from short periods | used in the chase, that falconry, usually supposed to have | prominent figures in history, especially if they have rela- 


been introduced into Western Europe by the Crusaders, 
was practiced in Gaul as early as the seventh century. 


...-The yellow, dog tooth violet of the Eastern United 
States is well known toevery lover of wild flowers. An- 
other beautiful specimen has been discovered in Oregon, 
and nai ied by Mr. Sereno Watson Erythronium Hender- 
sonti. Ithas spotted leaves like the EZ. Americanum, but 
the flowers are of a lovely light purple, witha darker shade 
anti yellow rings at the base. . 


School and College. 


THE trustees of Robert College, Constantinople, of 
which Dr. George Washburn is president, have made an 
appeal to the friends of the college and to all who believe 
in the power of Christian education in the East, for funds 
to the amount of $150,000. Of this sum $30,000 is needed 
for a building for chapel, halls, gymnasiums, and scientific 
work; $20,000 for a president’s house and for necessary im- 
provements in existing buildings ; and $100,000 to increase 
the endowment fund for two new professors and for in- 
creased expenses. The value of the college property is esti- 
mated at $150,000, and it has an endowment fund of $200,000. 
The trustees say: 


“The success of the college has been uninterrupted and un- 
precedented. It has acquired a world-wide reputation as a 
model American Christian college. The people of the East have 
manifested their confidence by paying about half a million o 
dollars for the education of their sons in it. All the Chris 
Churches of the East are in sympathy with it. It has given a 
Christian education to many hundreds of young men who are 
growing up to be the leaders of their people. And, altho it has 
never sought for political influence, it is universally acknowl- 
edged that it has played a very important part in the foundation 
and development of a European State, and has influenced the 
political history of all Europe. The college bas done a great 
work with comparatively small means, but if it is to maintain 
its position, continue its work, and meet the legitimate demands 
of the educational development which it inaugurated twenty- 
seven years ago, and in which it has always led the way, it must 
take a decided step forward and remedy deficiencies which have 
long been painfully apparent to the faculty and trustees of the 
college, and which are now realized by the people of the East, 
as well as by friends in America. The college has now only one 
professor for all the natural sciences, and only one tutor for the 
mathematical department. It has no room for the development 
of scientific work, no chapel for religious services, no halls for 
public exercises or for the use of students’ societies, such as the 
Y. M. C. A., no gymnasium, and no house for its President.” 


Contributions may be sent by check to Jacob D. Vermilye, 
Treasurer, Merchants’ National Bank, 42 Wall Street, New 
York. Bequests should be made to the trustees of Robert 
College of Constantinople, incorporated by the State of New 
York. President Washburn is now in this country, and 
may be addressed to the care of Wm. A. Booth, President 
Third National Bank, New York. 


-... King Humbert has a great predilection for going out 
in wet weather. As soon as the rain appears he orders his 
horseand off he sets with one of his aides-de camp. The 
other day there was a perfect deluge, so the Queen, thinking 
to do a kind action, sent a close carriage to meet her hus 
band; but the King, as soon as he perceived the carriage, 
gave a disdainful look and spurred his horse on to the 
Quirinal, to.the astonishment of the poor grooms who had 
opened the carriage ready for the King. The public who 
witnessed this scene cheered King Humbert heartily. 











----The Prince of Wales has been forced greatly to abate 
his smoking, for the gastritis with which he has been threat- 
ened was doubtless partly due to the excessive use of cigar- 
ets and also of those immense cigars in which he used to 
delight,and which are as full-flavored as they are large. 
That he should cease smoking altogether is the desire of his 
medical advisers, and, doubtless, it will come to that event- 
ually; but the Prince could not bring himself to drop 
the habit altogether and at once, so he is weaning himself 
from it by degrees. 


....-Alexandre Dumas the elder, the creator of Monte 
Cristo, was never at a loss for an answer. On the first night 
at Paris of his son’s famous drama, “‘ La Dame aux Cam- 
elias,” he was wandering about the theater, his face beaming 
with pleasure at his boy’s success, An acquaintance, wish- 
ing to say something agreeable to him, exclaimed: ‘‘Surely, 
my dear master, this is one—I mean you have had a large 
share in the production of this piece?” ‘Certainly, cer- 
tainly!’’ replied the old man. ‘‘ Why, its author is by me!’’ 








Personalities. 





STONEWALL JACKSON’s character was the theme of de- 
bate at the New York Congregational Club dinner last 
week, and the gossips are still talking about it. The topic 
of the evening was ‘‘The Late Civil War.” The speakers 
were Gen. O. O. Howard, Gen. Wager Swayne and the Rev. 
W. F. Junkin, of Montclair. General Howard, in his 
speech, thought it a proper occasion to pronounce certain 
strictures on the great rebel hero, Gen. Stonewall Jackson. 
General Swayne, ih acourteous and dignified way, tried to 
modify General Howard’s statements, but the audience was 
clearly in favor of General Howard until the Rev. Dr. 
Junkin got on his feet. Dr. Junkin announced that he 
was a brother-in-law of Gen. Stonewall Jackson, and that 
he was proud of it. In an impassioned address he told of 
General Jackson’s piety, his conrage, his belief in the Lost 
Cause based upon conscientious interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, and before closing he paid a fine tribute to Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. ‘‘General Lee ought to have been hung, 
just the same!”’ shouted one of the members away back in 
the room just as Dr. Junkin sat down. This remark was 
an additional cause for disquiet, and it is now said that in 
future the debates of the club will not bear heavily on 
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tives present. 


....The Trustees of the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art did not determine to buy the Photiades Pasha collec- 
tion of ancient coins at their last quarterly meeting, because 
they felt themselves too poor. They did not decide not to 
buy the collection, however, they simply did not do any- 
thing about it. The price of the collection is $85,000. The 
attention of the Museum was drawn to it from two direc- 
tions at the same time. Mr. Whitelaw Reid wrote to D. O. 
Mills that it was in the market, and a most desirable pur- 
chase, and Gen. John M. Read wrote much the same thing 
to General di Cesnola, and accompanied the letter with a 
catalog of the collection. The collection consists of 1,830 
coins, all Greek, between the years 400 and 200 B.c. Pho- 
tiades Pasha, the collector, is a Grecian by birth and a man 
of fine education. He was Turkish Minister at Athens for 
eight years and Governor-General of Crete for seven years. 
For as many more years he was Turkish Ambassador at 
Rome. He was a great student of Grecian art and history, 
and his collection of coins was the fad of the greater part of 
his life. It is recognized as the best coin collection of the 
period in existence. Photiades Pasha is now living in 
Paris. 


...-An autograph hunter recently received from Mark 
Twain the following vigorous and pertinent reply to a re- 
quest for his autograph—the best of the joke being that the 
letter was written and signed on the typewriter: 


“T hope I shall not offend you; [ shall certainly say nothing 
with the intention to offend you. I must explain myself, how- 
ever, and I willdoit as kindly as I can. What you ask me to 
do,[am asked to do as often as one-half dozen times a week. 
Three hundred letters a year! One’s impulse is to freely con- 
sent, but one’s time and necessary occupations will not permit 
it. There is no way but to decline in all cases, making no ex- 
ceptions, and I wish to call your attention toa thing which has 
probably not occurred to you,and that is this: That no man 
takes pleasure in exercising his trade asapastime. Writing is 
my trade, and I exercise it only when I am obliged to. You 
might make your request of a doctor, or a builder, or a sculptor, 
and there would be no impropriety in it; but if you asked either 
of those for a specimen of his trade, his handiwork, he would be 
justified in rising to a point of order. 1t would never be fair to 
ask a doctor for one of his corpses to remember him by.” 


...-F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, is proficient in ten 
languages—German, French. Italian, Latin,Greek, Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Persian, Kussian and Turkish. 


...-The Shah of Persia has added six new wives to his 
household. 








Pebbles. 


THE longest poem on record is the Universe.—Puck. 





.... The Governor of Iowa has a daughter and two sons 
and they are all Boies.— Exchange. ; 


.... There is a great glut in the egg market. Ova produc- 
tion is the trouble.—Lowell Courier. .. 


«.+. The more stops you put on an organ the more noise it 
makes. —Binghamton Republican. 


....Jonathan Edwards was one of eleven children, and 
the only sen. How near it was a miss! 


..-»Many a youth who seeks for the tree of knowledge 
gets only a branch.—Milwaukee Journal. 


....Putting one of the new stamps on a letter makes it 
reddy for mailing.— Philadelphia Times. 


....-Henry VIII differed from other men as asuitor. He 
married his wives and axed them afterward.—Chicago 
Ledger. 


..--Don’t fret about what your reputation ,will be after 
death. Tombstones are mighty charitable.—Burlington 
Free Press. 


..--An old lady was made to cry bitterly the other day 
because some bad boys stoned her cats. Shesaid they hurt 
her felines.—Richmond Dispatch. 


... For Rent.—A Handsome Suite of Rooms, suitable for 
Senators, Representatives, or Members of Legation. Also 
rooms for gentlemen.—Adv. in the Washington Star. 


.... Little Flaxen Hair: “ Papa, it’s raining.’’ Papa 
(somewhat annoyed by work in hand): ‘‘ Well, let it rain.’ 
Little Flaxen Hair (timidly): ‘‘ I was going to.””—Clothiers’ 
Monthly. 


.--“*Does your daughter read much?” “No, she does 
not.’”’ “‘I understood she reads all the latest novels.” 
** Well, so she does; but I don't call them much.’’—Yon- 
kers Statesman. 

.... Teacher: “Can you tell me what led Columbus to set 
outfort his continent?” New Pupil: ‘“Yes’m. He’d heard 
that a foreigner stood the best chance to get appointed on 
the New York police force.’’— Lowell Citizen. 


.... The Czar: “‘ Mr. Censoroff, you must keep all Amer- 
icanowski novels out of Russia. I’m afraid of plots, you 
know.” The Censoroff: ‘‘That will let in the novels of 
Mr. Howellsoff, your Majestovitch.”—New York Sun. 

...»He was a New Yorker, and on arriving here—being 
unaccustomed to the comparatively fresh air—it made him 
faint. Every other effort proving unavailing, they held him 
over a sewer. He revived almost immediately, and mur- 
mured: “Ah, thank Heaven! This smells like home.’’— 
Philadelphia Times. 

....Cadley: “‘I am awfully fond of beefsteak and fried 
onions, but 1 dare not eat them because it makes one’s 
breath disagreeable.’”’ Wadley: ‘I'll tell you how you can 
manage that all right enough.” Cadley: “ Well, how?’ 
Wadley: “‘ Just go to that new fashionable restaurant that 
has been started and order beefsteak and onions; and they 
will bring you something to take your breathaway.” Cad- 
ley: “‘ What is it?”?) Wadley; ‘ The bill,”—America, 
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Biblical Besearch. 


DELITZSCH ON THE ASSYRIANS. 


In a recent number of ‘a prominent German journal, 
Friedrich Delitzsch, the prominent investigator in the en- 
chanting field of cuneiform literature, has published a 
sketch of the Assyrians as they appear in the light of in- 
scriptions unearthed in recent years. Compared with even 
the best accounts of this historic nation drawn from classi- 
cal sources alone, and which are found in the works of the 
masters of ancient history also of only half a generation 
ago, such as Duncker’s “ Geschiche des Alterthums,” itis 
simply marvelous what a change is made in the portraiture 
of this **God’s land,’”’ as the Assyrians themselves called 
their country, by these new and primary sources of infor- 
mation. Delitzsch, among other things, says: 

“The Assyrians, being Babylonian colonists, continued to be 
children of Babylonia in language and writing, in religion, in 
science, in art, in business, in customs and manners; yet from 
the earliest times they distinguished themselves in a most note- 
worthy manner by one particular attribute—namely, by their 
unconquerable warlike spirit, their death-daring bravery, and 
also by their unequaled cruelty. Whether Kossaitic blood 
coursed in the veins of these colonists, the blood of that wild 
mountain nation which after an independent existence of two 
thousand years even the phalanxes of Alexander could not 
entirely subjugate, and which already at an early date made 
warlike incursions into the boundaries of Babylonia from the 
Median-Elamitic side, and maintained their supremacy there 
for many centuries—this I do not know. But certain it is that 
the Assyrians were distinguished above all their Semitic breth- 
ren by their higher stature and their unusual muscular build of 
body. This latter feature could also be explained otherwise than 
ascribing it to Kossaitic influence. It could bethe natural re- 
sultof the extremely arduous and unceasing struggle in estab- 
lishing and building up the State, which had to be won step by 
step, and had to be constantly defended against wild animals 
and hostile foes on all sides. 

“The Assyrians were always mighty hunters. The Assyrian 
plains and the neighboring steppes were full of game of all 
kinds—hares, deer, gazeiles, wild asses; while on the Armenian 
mountains were wila goats in abundance; in Mesopotamia herds 
of elephants were so plentiful that the Egyptian kings of the 
olden days thought it worth tne cost to send an expedition to 
the * Land of the Two Rivers’ for the purpose of securing 
ivory: the wild-ox, now extinct for centuries, was yet tound on 
the hights alongthe Euphrates. Bat especially was there one 
animal of whose existence in such great numbers in the Tigris 
country we can scarcely form an idea,namely, the lion. TLrough- 
out the whole Assyrian history the lion hunt constitutes the ta- 
vorite occupation of the kings. Thus Tiglath Pileser | (B.c. 
1100) boasts that he killed 120 lions on footand 800 from his 
chariot. And still at the period of Assurbanipal, the last 
“but one of the Assyrian kings, tne number of lions had in- 
creased to such an extent that the shepherds wept and lamented 
on account of their losses in their tolds. The Assyrian kings 
took such delight in slaying lions that they had hundreds ot 
whelps raised in their private grounds tor hunting purposes. 

“The Assyrians were, if anything; warriors. The never-end- 
ing wars for the defense of the boundaries to the west and 
the north, were an excellent school for king and nation in this 
regard. In war asin the hunt the king is always in the lead. 
He gues with them through the desert; like Hannibal he crosses 
with them the snow-covered hights and passes of Armenia. The 
king is in the closest possible connection with his army; the 
army is for him the chief object of concern and care. I[n this mili- 
tary spirit is found, as anotoer pillar of the Assyrian military 
monarchy, the exemplary discipline and organization. Tne iilus- 
trations in the palaces of the principal Assyrian warrior kings, 
Shalmaneser Ii, Sargon, Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, show on 
all sides a novel, practical and complete manner of clothing and 
arming the troops. ‘hey are ever organizing and re-organizing 
their troops and army. There is constant change and progress, 
never inaction. Is it surprising that the Assyrian became one 
ofthe most powerful military monarchies the world has ever 
seen? 

“ The wars of the Assyrians naturally soon ceased to be merely 
adefense of their own boundaries. They became aggressive, 
and waged a war of hundreds of years against their brothers of 
Babylonia, which contest ended with the subjection of the lat- 
ter. Through Mesopotamia they went to the banks of the 
Euphrates, and then beyond there to the cities of the Hittites, 
against Hamath and Damascus, against Phenicia, Palestine, 
and over the Mediterranean against Cyprus. Nearly all of 
these nations had powerful armies and strongholds of their own; 
but also the books and monuments of the nations hostile to the 
Assyrians can only by way of exception report a battle lost 
to the Assyrians. The strongest cities were turned into ruins, 
and only before the walls of Jerusalem and Tyre did the Assyr- 
ian hosts suffer a temporary repulse. Blood and iron connect 
all the nations between the Ked Sea, the Mediterranean, the 

Persian, and the Seas of Armenia into one political organiza- 
tion. At the head of the conquered provinces are found, as a 
rule, the generals of the army; the soldiers of the conquered 
nations are in a systematic and wise manner distributed among 
the old Assyrian regiments, which, richly presented with booty 
in all the expeditions, cling to their kings with unshaken fiael- 
ity; tribute and presents flow in abundance to Assyria and to 
the cities which at different times were its capital cities; first 
Assur, then Kaluch, Dur-Sarrukin, and, in the last hundred 
years of the Empire, Nineveh.” 
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IN the opinion of Prof. A. H. Sayce along inscription 
carved in reliet upon the pedestal of a colossal statue, in 
the Museum at Berlin, in the Aramaic language and char- 
acters, stating that the image was erected by his son to 
Penammu, King of Samahla, a contemporary of Tiglati 
Pileser IiI of Assyria—‘' is the most important, yet discov- 
ered in the domain of Semitic epigraphy, not excepting the 
Moabite stone and the Siloam inscription; and the light it 
throws on the character of early Aramaic will be a surprise 
to most scholars.” 


-.--At the last Oriental Congress Professor Merx ex- 
hibited a Samaritan poem on the Messiab, which he had 
discovered in a manuscript at Gotha. Internal evidence 
indicates this poem to be as as old as the first century of the 
Christian era. The theological importance of the docu- 
ment, therefore, is evident, especially in its bearing on 
chapter iv of John’s Gospel, and on the age of this Gospel 


Music. 


SCARCELY was it affection alone for the strains of Belli- 
ni’s ‘‘ Norma’’ which come to our ears nowadays like feeble 
voices from the past, that made the audience at the Metro- 
politan Opera House last Thursday one of the very largest 
and most enthusiastic possible, the antique opera being 
revived for « benefit-performance to Mrs. Lilli Lehmann. 
Nor could it have been merely curiosity to hear how Ger- 
man singers, or more particularly how a very great Ger- 
man tragic singer would bring out the proportion of real, 
serious dramatic feeling that is manifest in the work, 
and its really good old libretto, as ope might spy the stern 
features of a Greek tragic mask beplastered with rouge 
and covered all over with flowers and ribbons. To swell 
the receipts in the box-office for an artist who has been an 
invaluable help almost from their outset in establishing 
the present conditions of opera in New York City, was 
possibly not the least factor in the practical success of the 
incident, but only one; for Mrs. Lehmann, however deserv- 
ing, is not needy, to say the least, and benefit-perform- 
ances are bad examples that we do not care to see encour- 
aged in the Metropolitan’s official season. Let all three 
incentives, however, be put together in a judicious mix- 
ture, and add the fact that the repertory of the Opera 
House this season has lamentably lacked variety, and 
the query of why can be answered harmoniously to 
all. The revival of ‘‘ Norma,” in any case was inter- 
esting and successful. It set one to meditating on so 
many things connected with it—now not necessarily 
new to say—that such an evening’s perfo.mance 
and such a rattling of the dry bones of Italian 
opera could be the text of quite a little sermon, did space 
permit. As Norma Mrs. Lehmann justified her notable 
versatility. singing the florid music with uncommon ac- 
curacy and fluency—for a German dramatic and Wagner- 
ian soprano. As such her performance was remarkable. 
But if compared with half-a-dozen rather ordinary Italian 
vocalists and vocalization, her management of the florid 
measures and the embellishments of the Bellinian kind, 
was done with much and very evident effort, with little 
taste or spontaneity, with a good deal of license as to time, 
with alterations ad libitum, with almost nothing beyond 
the very letter of the law and the score in their occurrence, 
and, more than all, with the constant effect of showing a 
coarse texture and period of her voice, not to say a Ger- 
man-ness of voice that made her runs and gruppettia 
doubtful pleasure to the ear. It was the old story of the 
thing not done well—if comparisons be kept—but remark- 
able because done at all. In the dramatic scenes and those 
declamatory and emotional passages to be found in the 
old opera, Mrs. Lehmann was all that was expected of her 
—a tragic queen that one would like to have in Cherubi- 
ni’s ‘‘Medea.’”’ She threw into the scene where she 
meditates the murder of the children in all the passages 
with Pollio and Adalgisa, and especially in the 
last act, a depth of feeling and passion that was mag- 
nificent. But in any others, the purely lyric passages— 
luckily, Bellini does not make them predominate—she was 
remarkable. Successful she was not; nor is it a whit to 
her discredit that she was not. It.is quite enough to be 
Lehmann without being both Lehmann and Pasta or 
Grisi or Persiani or anybody else. Her best all-around as- 
sumption of Norma could add little to her splendid 
record. It could not possibly detract from it if 
she had sung it ill, And ‘“‘Norma” revived by 
her has this utility—it showed to any doubters 
that the superficial, the foolish and the artificial in dra- 
matie music cannot be made anything else to-day but fool- 
ish, artificial and superficial even if in Bellini’s Norma (as 
Wayzner himself writes) an earnest, dramatic perception is 
to be traced; and even if art can galvanize the limited and 
sugar-coated power at the bottom of a libretto and a score. 
Of the rest of the cast in this revival of the old work we ean 
only say that Mr. Kalisch made a really fine Pollio. He 
sang admirably, and he acted with a spirit that worthily 
seconded Mrs. Lehmann. Miss Betty Frank divided the 
honors as to singing of the coloratur music with the bene- 
ficiary. She made, by much, her best American success. 
Mr. Fischer did what little Oroveso must do as well as he 
does all the operatic hierarchy usually apportioned to him. 
The chorus did not distinguish itself; the orchestra, directed 
‘by Mr. Damroscb, certainly had no troubles or trials, and 
made the zither-accompaniments of Bellini effective. We 
hope that ** Norma ”’ will not figure in next season’s reper- 
tory. It will not have an excuse for being there, and, as we 
have said, last night’sinterest in its performance should 
not decieve the management of the Metropolitan. Until 
last evening it had not been sung here for many moons. 
Sometimes one can ejaculate the everlastingly available 
cry ‘‘O tempora, O mores!’’ notat allasa lament. ‘* Nor- 
ma” is not by any means the depth of the Italian-operatic 
chaos. It is more like what in New England is called a 
honey-pot. Buta pit it is; and itis well now and then to 
do what Mr. Bunyan advises us—to ‘“‘remember the pit 
wherefrom we have been digged.’’ 
There were otherincidents of a musical sort to make the 
week interesting. The fifth concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York occurred on Saturday evening; with a 
program including Bruch’s Second Violin Concerto, the 
fine ‘‘ Fest Overture,” written by Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 


and the most important of his compositions; and the 
“Ocean” S; mphony of Rubinstein. Miss Maude Powell was 
the soloist. ‘he Rubinstein Symphony received a spirited 
and impressive performance. On Tuesday evening the re- 
vival (after a skumber of many years) of Offenbach’s bril- 
liant ‘Grand Duchess,” in an English version, at the Ca- 
sino, and very effectively sung, was a significant incident. 
In the course of lectures on Wagner and his works, that 
Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel is giving im Steinway Hall, a large 
and attentive audience listened on Thursday to Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s talk on the ‘‘ Mastersingers of Nurnberg’’—which 
was abundavtly interesting and entertaining; and Mr. 
William J. Henderson, on the same afternoon, was heard 
in one of his helpful lectures on *‘ Musical Form,’ in tne 
New York College of Music, on Seventieth Street, before 








itself. Its speedy publication is greatly to be desired. 


ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THERE was not even standing-room in. the large hall 
of Cooper Union last week on the occasion of the mass 
meeting to protest against the cruelties of the Russian 
Government in Siberia, and hundreds were unable to en- 
ter. Resolutions were adopted expressing “loathing and 
detestation for a government capable of committing such 
crimes as those perpetrated by the Czar’s minions in the 
Siberian dungeons,” pronouncing ‘“‘the victims of these 
crimes the noblest and most exalted champions of the 
cause of liberty and humanity” and holding it ‘‘to be the 
duty of the United States Government in the name of the 
people of the country, whose fathers have fought and bled 
for liberty, to enter a solemn protest before the throne of 
the Czar against the perpetration of such unspeakable 
horrors.’’ A copy of the resolutions will be forwarded to 
the Secretary of State in Washington. 


-....Secretary Windom has decided the Alaska fur-seal 
fisheries competition by awarding the twenty years’ con- 
tract to the North American Commercial Company of New 
York and San Francisco, of which J. Liebes is president 
and C. A, Tevis and other wealthy Californians are share- 
holders. The North American Company put in three bids, 
and the second one, which is counted upon to producea 
revenue of between $20,000,000 and $25,000.000 for the twen- 
ty years’ term, was accepted, as «cainst two slightly less 
advantageous offers by the same company and nine offers 
by other commercial associations. 


-..-A bill has passed Congress for the erection and loca- 
tion of a bronze statue of Christopher Columbus and the 
removal of the naval monument to a new site. It appro- 
priates $75,000, and fixes as the site for the statue the circle 
on the western entrance to the Capitol on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, where the naval monument now stands. The lat- 
ter is to be removed to the triangle bounded by Connecti- 
cut Avenue and Twentieth and Q Streets. 


--..In the Massachusetts House of Representatives on 
the 28th ult., a bill prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors was rejected by a vote of 56 to 32. 


FOREIGN. 


....Further particulars of the Kara outrages bave just 
been received. The third hunger strike among the prison- 
ers was to obtain the removal of the odious Governor Mas- 
akoff, who had ordered a lady to be dragged from her bed 
in her night-dress and stripped. She was subjected to the 
coarsest insults and then clothed in the prison dress. The 
first strike lasted eighteen days and ended in Masakoff 
tendering his resignation, which Governor Korf declined 
to accept. The second strike lasted eight days, when 
Masakoff asserted that he had been ordered to another 
prison. When this was discovered to be a lie, there was a 
third strike, which lasted twenty-two days. The prison 
surgeon declared that Mme. Sigida was too ill to be flogged 
and that her heart was weak; he expressed the opinion 
that to carry out further the sentence would be illegal. 
Shamitine, Chief Director of Prisons, upon learning the 
surgeon’s decision, telegraphed this laconic message: ‘* Ex- 
ecute sentence without surgeon’s presence.’’ Superintend- 
ent Vall hesitated, and the official who figured in the first- 
named incident performed the flogging. 


....Correspondence has recently been passing between 
the Government of Canada and Australian governments 
with reference to a proposed conference on the subject of 
‘closer trade relations and improved means of steamship 
and cable communications between the Dominion and the 
Antipodean colonies. It is understood that in the last 
dispatch forwarded from Canada the Dominion Govern- 
ment expressed its willingness to send a delegation to 
Australia at such a time as the colonies were ready to re- 
ceive it. Pleasure was expressed at the proposed confer- 
ence of the Australian colonies with a view to the forma- 
tion of an Australian confederation. In the event of a 
Dominion of Australia being formed it will be easier for 
the Canadian Government to carry on negotiations with 
one central federal body than with a number of separate 
colonies. 


....Premier Tirard has tendered his resignation, but 
President Carnot has refused to accept it. The press is 
unanimous in the opinion that the Cabinet is weakened by 
the resiguation of Minister Constans, and that his leaving 
heralds its downfall. M. Bourgeois, his successor, is an 
advanced Radical. As a condition of his acceptance he 
makes special stipulations regarding the Government’s 
policy. 

.... Returns have been received from all the districts in 
which second ballots for members of the Reichstag were 
held, with the exception of twenty-six. These returns, 
together with those from the districts in which elections 
occurred on the first ballots, show the election of 106 mem- 
bers of the Centre party, 74 German Liberals and Demo- 
crats, 62 Conservatives, 39 National Liberals, 18 Imperial- 
ists, and 35 Socialists. 

...- The number of lives lost by the disaster to the steam- 
er ‘‘ Quetta,’’ which was wrecked while on a voyage from 
Queensland to London, is now said te be 100. A dis- 
patch from Brisbane, Queensland, says that the *‘ Quet- 
ta ’’ had 280 souls on board, of whom 116 were saved, in- 
cluding the captain and several officers. 


.. -A dispatch from St. Petersburg to the London 
Daily Telegraph reports the discovery of a fresh Nihilist 


conspiracy to commit outrages. The headquarters of the 
lotters were at Basil Island, where a number of arrests 
ave been made. 


.... The Siécle, a semi-official paper {(in Paris) says that 


a written treaty exists between England and Italy provid- 
ing for concerted action by those Powers on the west 
coast of the Red Sea. 


....Prince Bismarck bas declined to permit the German 





an audience of pupils and other patrons, 


West Africa Compony to sell part of its possessions to an 
Anglo-Dutch syndicate, 
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THE LENTEN SEASON. 


It is not simply because a part of the Church has set 
aside Lent for religious services, but also because it 
is the most convenient season of the year for religious 
meetings that this is the time for special labor in the 
churches looking to a better religious life. 

Ever since some years ago, the English missioner, the 
Rev. W. H. H. Aitken was invited by Dr. Dix to preach, 
in Trinity Church, a series of what would be 
called anywhere else revival sermons, it has been the 
custom in that church to open Lent with a week of mid- 
day sermons by some distinguished preacher, addressed 
especially to business men. They are asked to give their 
luncheon hour to religious themes; and no'more impres- 
sive sight can be conceived than that of the vast interior 
of Trinity Church, its seats and aisles crowded with 
men sitting and standing listening through the hour to 
earnest exhortation and joining with evident fervor in 
songs of worship. The audience is a most miscellaneous 
one; members of all denominations who think of their 
duty to God as well as their business affairs, and who 
are glad to give that hour from the excitements of Wall 
Street, the conning of their briefs and the sale of their 
merchandise, to the study of the truth of God. 

To this magnificent congregation Phillips Brooks was 
invited to speak every noon last week, and every noon 
the aisles were filled with the standing crowds of men. 
Trinity Church is High Church and ritualistically in- 
clined; yet Dr. Dix has not hesitated to invite, for these 
supreme services,the most Low Church or Broad Church 
preachers in the Episcopal communion. Every one knows 
that Phillips Brooks is a man of the best type which 
combines both Low Church and Broad Church elements. 
He has a contempt for the forms and millinery of his 
own Church, and a passionate hatred for the binding 
power of imposed creeds, His creed is of the very sim- 
plest sort, and that creed he preaches with an iatensity 
and powerthat might be called ascetic and apostolic, 
He believes that there is what might be called a Pauline 
revolution coming *in the Church, a revolution which 
will throw overboard all the conventions and sectarian- 
isms, and will put value only upon the absolute essentials 
of Christian life. He says much less about Christian 
doctrine than he does about Christian life’ He sends a 





man to his own conscience, to his own best sense of what 
is pure and right, and bids him seek to realize the ideal 
which God gives him in his own soul; and then he bids: 
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him go to the Word of God and look into the life and 
death of Christ, and find there the model and the in- 
spiration which he needs for this work. This is the 
whole of his doctrine. It is the Christ life put into 
man’s life; it 1s the simplest essence of religion, sepa- 
rated even from its more or less important adjuncts. 
He minimizes the appedl to tradition or to authority, 
and we might almost say to authoritative inspiration, if 
he can only make men see the essentia] reasonableness 
of doing that which their conscience biis them do and 
discover the help to such a life in the life of our Lord. 
Such teaching is useful to the men who went to hear 
him. 

Somewhat different, but no less useful in its way, is 
such a work as Mr. Moody has done in so many places 
and is now doing in his series of Bible addresses 
going on in the Fifth Avenue Collegiate Church, in this 
city, and in the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, in Brook- 
lyn. The world knows the methods of Mr. Moody. 
With rare common sense, and with an absolute accept- 
ance of Scripture, he seeks by preaching the Bible as he 
finds it, its hopes and fears, the mighty influences that 
come through the death of Christ and the Spirit of God, 
to bring men out of darkness and into light. He puts 
full faith in the renovating power of Bible truth, and he 
preaches an instant, converting faith. He says that if 
the Samaritan woman had applied for admission to 
some of our modern churches, somebody would have 
told her: ‘‘ Maggie, you had better wait about six 
months, and if you turn out all right we will take you 
in; you know what a reputation you bear in Sychar.” 
He expects real conversions and believes in revivals, 
and what he believes and expects he gets. 

These men are types of what hundreds of useful 
preachers are doing all over the country, not in this 
particular season of the year only, but ail the year 
through. Therefore it is that there is an advancing 
Christian life in our churches and in our land. 


& 
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A TIME TO PRESS FORWARD. 


It issaid that in one or two of the dark corners of this 
country there are people who do not know that the Civil 
War is over. It would seem that there are thcse who 
have not yet learned that the Covell case in the Ameri- 
can Board was closed some time ago. They continue to 
belabor the Prudential Committee, as tho no amount of 
criticism and abuse could excee the deserts of these 
venerable and honorable officials. Two weeks ago the 
senior class in Yale Seminary, in forwarding a contribu- 
tion of $50 to the treasurer of the Board, took occasion 
to express their ‘* feeling” over thé action of the Pru- 
dential Committee in the Covell case. They state that 
a majority of them ‘ deeply regret the recent action 
of the Prudential Committee resulting in the withdraw- 
al of Mr. Covell’s application,” and wish their contribu- 
tion to be considered “‘ as a token ” of their “‘ interest in 
missions,” but ‘in no sense as an indorsement of the 
action of the Committee.” 

One might suppose from this grave expression that 
the Prudential Committee had committed some flagrant 
breach of trust, so that those who have the cause of mis- 
sions nearest their hearts and feel compelled to contrib- 
ute, as in former years, to its advancement, dare not do 
so without uttering a solemn protest, for fear their ac- 
tion might be interpreted as sanctioning what the Com- 
mittee had done. We had occasion, recently, to comment 
on the action of the First Church in Dover, N. Hi, in 
withholding its contribution from the Board, because 
Mr. Covell was not instantly commissioned. At the worst, 
the action in the Covell case could only be called an error 
in administration; but the Dover Church treats it as tho 
it made the cause—the spread of the Gospel—unworthy. 
It withholds its support from the cause, The Yale 
seniors have not done this; but they have just stopped 
short of it. They have done that which has pained a 
venerable, wise and godly set of men, upon whom great 
and delicate responsibilities have been placed; and they 
have helped to revive instead of bury a painful and un- 
profitable controversy. We would not deny to any 
supporter of the American Board the right to be heard; 
far from it; but there is a time for everything. When 
war isdeclared we believe in war, the cause being just; 
when peace is announced we believe in laying down 
arms and observing peace. We have raised nocry for 
war since the meeting at Springfield. We do ask 
that the customs and courtesies of peace shall be faith- 
fully observed. It 1s time to drop the Covell case, It 
is no longer before the Board. Let us do something 
more worthy of the great cause the Board represents. 

We regret the protest of the Yale seniors. If it had 
been delayed a few days longer those who signed it 
might not have thought it necessary to send it, or The 
Congregationalist to print it as ‘a significant letter.” 
We understand that three members of that same class 
have been appointed as missionaries by the Prudential 
Committee, and that a fourth will likewise receive ap- 
pointment, Two men from Oberlin have been accept- 
ed and two others are likely to apply, and several men 
from the Chicago Seminary will doubtless receive com- 
missions. The sources of supply in the seminaries are 
not frozen up; and it seems a little angracious to be 
casting blame upon the Prudential Committee when 
they are so ready and anxious to appoint fit applicants, 














and are commissioningthem as fast as possible, and 
who, it should be said are now acting, as they believe, 
in strict accordance with the special instructions given 
them by the Board. 

A little more patience, a little more earnestness for the 
advance of the cause of the Master, a little more )iberality 
in the collections, and a larger trust in the men who are 
managing the affairs of the Board, will accomplish great 
things just now. We are rejoiced to know that the con- 
tributions of the Board are already $73,000 in advance 
of those for the same period last year. This is nearly 
half of the extra $150,000 asked for; and we trust that 
the other half and much more will be forthcoming be- 
fore October. It isa good time, now, to press forward. 


A GREAT SCHEME. 


Tue first actual business accomplished by the Pan- 
American Congress was the adoption, last week, of a 
report from the Committee on Railroads recommending 
a great international American railroad. As outlined 
in the report of the committee, this is one of the grand- 
est schemes of railroading ever devised. 

The echeme, which was adopted by the Congress 
unanimously, proposes that a railroad connecting all 
or a majority, of the nations represented in the Con- 
gress, be projected and built; and that to thisend an 
international commission of engineers be appointed 
by the nations participating in the Congress to decide 
upon the best routes, to determine their length, and to 
estimate their respective cost; that the expenses of this 
commission of engineers be borne by the nations par- 
ticipating in proportion to their population; that this 
great line of road should unite, as far as possible, thé 
principal cities lying in the vicinity of its route, either 
by running through them or by branch roads connect- 
ing with them; and that if the work of the commission 
shows that the project is feasible, proposals for the con- 
struction of the road be invited. The scheme further 
provides that the property of the road be exempt from 
taxation, national, state, and municipal; and urges that 
the prosecution of a work of such magnitude deserves 
to be further encouraged by subsidies, cessions of land 
and guarantees of a minimum of interest. 

The work is, indeed, one of overwhelming magnitude, 
South of the United States there are at present but three 
extensive lines of railroad, one running from Corpus - 
Christi to Monterey and Saltillo, another—the Mexican 
Central—running from El Paso’on the boundary be- 
tween New Mexico and Mexico down to Mexico City, 
and thence to the coast at Vera Cruz. The third line is 
branch of the Southern Pacific, running from Benson, 
in Arizona, through the State of Sonora, in Mexico, to 
Guaymas, on the coast of the Gulf of California. 

The chief of these roads is, of course, the Mexican 
Central. The proposed route through Panama into the 
South American countries would doubtless adopt this 
road; and it would only be necessary to construct a 
new road from Vera Cruz south. But this enterprise 
alone would be a matter of tremendous difficulty; 
but difficulties can be. overcome. It is a very moun- 
tainous country through which it must pass, and 
the distance in a straight line is scarcely short of fifteen 
or sixteen hundred miles. There is a steamship route 
direct from New Orleans to Panania which does not ex- 
ceed this distance. Of course a railroad through the 
States of Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica would develop whatever trade it is 
possible to develop in those independent State 
but it is questionable whether this would be large 








| enough to pay the interest on the cost of construction 


for many years to come. 

When the new line reaches Panama it will find nothing 
in the way of railroad enterprise to the South. One 
looks in vain on the map of the northern part of. South 
America for a single mile of railroad either in Venezue- 
la, Colombia, Guiana, Ecuador, or the northern part of 
Brazil. The projected railroad isa magnificent scheme 
on paper; but with our own successful lines 
to the Pacific Coast we cannot say that it 
is impracticable, tho it may not come for years. 
The first thing to be done is to stimulate the Sonth 
American States to develop railroad systems of their 
own, This may be one of the results of the scheme of 
the Pan-American Congress. If a great international 
route is to find its way into and through the heart of 
South America, capital may seek to construct branches 
from the chief cities to connect with it. Railroading 
has been begun ona small scale in Peru and Chili, and in 
Brazil; but unless South American enterprise wakes up 
it will be a half century or more before anything like a 
system of railroads will te found in that section of the 
continent, 

Of course a railroad through the Isthmus and through 
the southern half of the continent is most desirable 
Russia understands the importance commercially and 
politically of a road into the heart of Asia; and Ameri- 
cans hardly need to be reminded that close communica- 
tion by rail between the independent States of this Con- 
tinent would develop commerce and civilization, and 
greatly add tothe humanizing influences which are in 
operation in the countries south of us. The Russian 
Road connecting the Caspian Sea and Bokhara has won- 
derfully developed the cotton production of Central Asia, 
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In 1887 the Road delivered 8,600,000 pounds of the great 


staple on the shore of the Caspian; in 1889 it delivered 
46,000,000 pounds at the same port. South America 
is quite as rich in natural productions as Bokhara, and 
a railroad would rapidly develop them. 

Let us have the international commission of engineers 
to survey and compare routes, estimate difficulties and 
compute cost, 





THE INTERNATIONAL FAIR. 


New York has had time to recover her breath and to 
acknowledge her defeat. We do not take back one 
word we have said as to the superior fitness of New 
York as the place for the World’s Fair; but we give 
Chicago, nevertheless, our hearty congratulations, and 
the assurance that we willco-operate as far as we can 
in aiding the success of the Fair in that city. 

Chicago now has on her hands a task perhaps greater 
than she imagines; but the citizens of that wonderful 
city have enormous enterprise and know how to do a 
great thing. We believe they will do grandly. It will 
take a great deal of money and a great deal of hard 
work. We hope Congress will immediately pass 
all legislation necessary to make it a great success. 
We deprecate any coldness or jealousy from any 
quarter. We have said all along, from the very’ 
beginning, that the decision was in the hands of Con- 
gress. We have never for a moment allowed that New 
York could assume her right to the location as some- 
thing conceded. It was for that reason that we, some 
months ago, obtained the views of Congressmen. For 
that reason we have les3 disappointment to get over 
than had those who did not see where the final decision 
lay. We shall treat this preliminary vote as conclusive, 
and join hands with Chicago in making the occasion 
worthy of the country and a glory to Chicago. 

It is not proper that the entire expenses should be 
thrown upon the city of Chicago. A very considerable 
part of the display must be made by the United States 
Government itself; and we’sball not object to a hand- 
some appropriation from Congress for that special pur- 
pose. Whether that appropriation shall be two millions 
or ten millions is something for business experts to de- 
termine; but we would have no niggardliness in an 
affair which has to do with the honor of the country. 

But a World’s Fair in 1892 may be too much even for 
Chicago to provide. We hardly think it is possible to 
avoid its postponement until 1893. Columbus landed at 
San Salvador on October 12th, in 1492, and any time 
within a year afterward is suitable for the World’s 
Fair. We would rather put it off a year, or less, than 
have it hurried, and a failure. 

But on October 12th, 1892, there should be, some- 
where, a grand celebration of the discovery of America. 
Our readers know that our interest has not been chiefly 
in the World’s Fair; but in a Columbus Celebration, 
For our part we could have got along well enough 
without the Fair, altho we believe in it and shall be 
glad to have it. It is a suitable adjunct to the celebra- 
tion, showing what has been the progress of the conti- 
nent and of the world during these four hundred years. 
It will be a great object-lesson of industry, art, science 
and liberty. But we also have in view a more definite 
and personal celebration, to do honor to Columbus him- 
self as well as to the centuries and to us. Now that the 
question about the Fair has been settled, we would like 
to have a little thought given to the Columbus Celebra- 
tion. What should be done? How should the United 
States join with Spain and Italy and England and Mex- 
ico and Brazil in honoring the event? What should be 
the international display ? What should be the histori- 
cal work in commemoration? What. should be the lit- 
erary exercises on Wednesday, October 12th? Where 
and when shall the fleets of foreign nations, who shall 
come here to help us in this great spectacle of pious 
honor, gather in grand parade? Shall the literary exer- 
cises be on Wednesday in Washington, and shail the 
fleets of the world receive in New York Harbor on Mon- 
day, the 10th, the welcome of the millions who live on 
our shores? We trust that the Committee of Congress in 
charge of the Celebration will give most careful atten- 
tion to the plan of the Columbus Celebration, The jeal- 
ousies and rivalries of locality have littleto do here. It 
is not a matter of great expenditure or local pride. 
There is no politics in it, but there is the national honor; 
and we trust that the subject will receive due and very 
prompt attention. 


+ 
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COMPARATIVE SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


THE main point in a comparison is the point of view. 
For example, as regards the proportion of their popula- 
tions enrolled in school, Massacbusetts and South Caro- 
lina are on an equality, Mississippi outranks them 
both, while Florida, Tennessee and West Virginia take 
the palm from all the North Atlantic States. 

But what of that? There be populations, and popula- 
tions! A mining State, like Nevada, may have every 
resident child at school, and yet make no show in such 
a comparison, for the simple reason that the ratio of 
children to adults is far below the normal ratio. In the 
North Atlantic States, as is well known, the relative 
number of children is so much less than in any other 
gtoup east of the Rockies that, to equalize the prospect, 
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where Massachusetts has seven children at school, each 
of the Southern States named should have eleven; hence, 
as a point of view in the discussion of school attend- 
ance, total population is a failure. 

Nevertheless the question which cannot be satisfac- 
torily answered from that standpoint is the one question 
which no people can afford toignore: How many chil- 
dren are not at schoo]? This was the inquiry that sounded 
through Engiand with terrible earnestness during the 
memorable debate of 1870; it is an inquiry which has 
never ceased to make itself heard in France since the 
day when Turgot whispered it in the ears of Louis XVI; 
an inquiry which annually re-echoes from all the 
thrones of Europe as the conscripts come up from every 
hamlet, shop and market-place in response to the inex- 
orable demand of military service. There are other in- 
quiries that follow in its wake, but this is first and funda- 
mental. It must be answered and the answer pondered, 
‘* if not to day it will be to-morrow.” 

As regards the coiored population of the South it is 
perhaps better to drop comparisons and look at the 
facts. Upon the most favorable interpretation of the 
school statistics of thirteen Southern States it appears 
that 424,000 colored children within their borders, be- 
tween the ages of six and fourteen years, were not at 
school at all last year and have not the slightest pros- 
pect of doing better this year. To this number there 
ought to be added about 500,000 more children of the 
same race and ages whose attendance at schuol was so 
brief and irregular and useless that in any other coun- 
try but the United States and Russia it would have 
caused them to be counted out or brought under the 
grasp of the compulsory service. 

Comparisons cannot intensify the significance of these 
facts. They pertain to a people whose like, whether we 
consider antecedents, traditions, parentage or home 
surroundings, is not to be found elsewhere in the United 
States. 

As well compare the statistics of voudooism with those 
of orthodox pathology. 


+ 


THE NEW YORK INDIANS. 


THE difference of opinion in regard to the condition 
of the various tribes of ‘‘ New York Indians,” to which 
public and somewhat warm expression has been given 
during the past year, is not at all surprising if we con- 
sider the difficulty of gettirg at the facts and the widely 
varying points of view from which observations have 
been made. The State officials, for example, have made 
statements which are absolutely contradicted by resi- 
dent missionaries, who, in their turn, do not. see the 
facts in the light in which they present themselves to 
casual visitors, or even to visitors going with a purpose. 

Noone man,and no group of men, especially if they have 
pre-existent conceptions or an end to serve, are likely to 
see all round such a question as this; and it is only by 
a careful balancing of the testimony, both as to quality 
and quantity, that interested outsiders have any chance 
of getting at the truth. The report of the Special Com- 
mittee appointed by the New York State Assembly of 
1888, the report of Judge Draper (as State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction), the report of the Committee 
appointed by the Buffalo Presbytery, and the voluntary 
witness of individual observers, seem, however, if taken 
collectively, to be pretty nearly exhaustive of the sub- 
ject. 

A careful analysis of these ought, if human testimo- 
ny is of any value whatever, to result in securing a 
stable foundation for future work in this important and 
somewhat neglected field; and we should like, in par- 
ticular, to call attention to an account of a visit lately 
made to the Reservation in question, by Mr. John Hab- 
berton, of the editorial staff of the New York Herald. 
His observations are recent, thorough, and presuma- 
bly-unprejudiced; and the fact that they are, in the 
main, encouraging, tells strongly on the side of those 
who believe in dealing with these Indians’ according 
to the methods of modern philanthropy. His conclu- 
sion, founded upon innumerable details, is that the 
material is far from hopeless, either physically or mor- 
ally, and that the surroundings are not, on the whole, 
unfavorable. He denies explicitly the exaggerated 
statements made, in some quarters, in regard to their 
thriftlessness, lax morals and intemperance; indeed, he 
is inclined to believe that, in these particulars, they do 
not make a much worse showing than our agricultural 
districts where the population is mostly of foreign ex- 
traction. He fully corroborates the reports of the mis- 
sion workers among them who claim that they are 
capable of receiving the best that Christian civiliza- 
tion has to offer them; and he more than insinuates 
that all the more serious charges against them are 
made in the interest of land-grabbers and politicians. 
He maintains, also, that *‘ paganism,” in the true mean- 
ing of the word, does not existamong them, The so- 
called ‘* non-Christian” Indians have, he says, a relig- 
ion of their own, based upon a belief in the ‘‘ Great 
Spirit,” and distinctly moral in its teachings, ‘* to which 
they live up about as well as the general run of whites 
to Christianity.” 

The situation as he sees it—and he is both a candid 
and competent observer, widely knewn in the conntry— 
is that these 5,000 Indians are worth working for, and 

















are by no means so degraded as to make the attempt to 
elevate them especially difficult. They need, beyond 
question, more and better schools, more thoroughly or- 
ganized Church work, and special opportunity for train- 
ing in manual labor. Furthermore, and perhaps first of 
all, they need protection in their political rights and 
instruction in their correlated political duties, 

Their relation to the State is altogether an unnatural 
one; and, so long as it continues, must be a serious ob- 
stacle to their advancement. The real problem in their 
case is how to adjust this relation. 

It is easier to provide Christian teachers and proper 
school facilities for them than for their brothers in the 
far West, who, however, since the passage of the Dawes 
Bill, have a far more hopeful outlook than is granted to 
these remnants of tribes who are excepted from its’ be- 
neficent action. If discouragement comes anywhere it 
comes, confessedly, at this point; and this, it must be 
remarked, not because the Indian is incapable, but be- 
cause his white neighbor is unscrupulous. 

In short, the count on every side is against ourselves. 
If these Indians are hopelessly degraded, it is at our 
door that the blame lies; for it is our vaunted Eastern 
civilization which, for a hundred years, has surrounded 
them. If they are not yet beyond hope, if their redemp- 
tion is still possible, the responsibility is still ours, and, 
while we can send them teachers and Christian mission- 
aries, it is an open question whether we can control the 
political agencies which threaten them with destruc- 
tion, not only as a community with special rights, but 
as individual souls for whose welfare we are directly 
accountable. 

The position is, at the moment, humiliating, and, as 
we see it, is at no point easily defensible. The straight 
way is, as usual, apparent; and we do not in the least 
believe that, so far as the Indians are concerned, it is too 
late to act. But whether the moral sentiment of the 
citizens of New York is strong enough to force the issue 
and win a reasonable adjustment of the political diffi- 
culty is by no means certain; and yet without this we 
do not see how any satisfactory or permanent reform 
can possibly be initiated. 


Editorial Notes. 


WE generally put a short article on the first page, and 
short articles are the best. Such is Maurice Thompson’s on 
“The Limit of Criticism.’”’ We shall give a treat to the 
philosophers among our readers—and who are not? ina 
short series by Dr. McCosh discussing the very basis of 
philosophy; Bishop Galloway describes the school system 
of Mississippi, and seems to imply that national aid is not 
wanted; Dr. Spear gives a useful religious study; Elaine 
Goodale has one of her unequaled sketches of Indian life; 
Dr. George Stewart discusses “ Literary Conditions in 
Canada”; Kate Foote has a breezy letter from Washington; 
and Miss Ward discourses on the Water Color Exhibition. 
Rebecca Harding Davis’s story, ‘‘ Polly’s Venture,” has a 
moral, and E, Muller’s “Tin Violin’ will interest the 
young people. Meta Lander’s lecture to boys on Tobac- 
co, we wish they might all read. We donot speak of the 
excellence of our various editorial deparments, for mod- 
esty forbids. 








HEAVEN and heavenly things, as disclosed in the Bible, 
are necessarily presented to our thoughts in the language 
of earth. Primarily this language relates to earthly things, 
and when applied to heavenly things the use is secondary, 
but not therefore unmeaning. The term crown, for exam- 
ple, has, from time immemorial, been used to denote the 
emblem of royalty and honor worn by princes, as a sign or 
indication of their exalted station. It is hence both a fitting 
and intelligible term to represent the glory and honor of 
saintship in the heavenly life, and is so used in the Bible. 
Paul, in his Second Epistle to Timothy, speaks of the 
“crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteeus 
judge,’’ would give to him in the final day, and also to all 
“that love his appearing.’’ He says that this crown “is 
laid up for” him. (If Tim. iv, 8.) In his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians he characterizes this crown as being “‘in- 
corruptible,” in contrast with ‘‘ corruptible ”’ crowns worn 
onearth. (I Cor. ix, 25.) So, also, James declares the man 
blessed who victoriously endureth temptation, and then 
adds the reason in these words: ‘‘ For when he is tried 
[proved], he shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love him.”” (James i, 12.) The 
auxiliary ideas here subjoined to the term crown are that 
it is the crown of life, and that it is promised by the Lord 
beforehand to all who love him. Peter,in his First Epis- 
tle says: ‘‘And when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye 
shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth notaway.” I 
Pet. v, 4.) Christ, in the letter which he dictated to John 
when an exile in the Isle of Patmos, and directed to be sent 
to the Church in Smyrna, said: ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life.’”’ (Rev. ii, 10.) 
The four-and-twenty elders whom John, in one of his vis- 
ions, saw sitting round about the throne in Heaven, as 
representatives of the Church triumphant, were “ clothed 
in white raiment, and they had on their heads crowns of 
gold.”’ (Rev. iv, 4.) These Crowns they are described as 
casting before the throne, saying: “Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive glory and honor and power; for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and wer eB 
created.” (Rev. iv, 10,11.) In all these passages we find 
the term crown, evidently used with reference to the 
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heavenly life, and supplemented with adjunct phrases for 
the purpose of giving fullness, completeness and intensity 
to the idea meant to be conveyed. If the earthly crown is 
the emblem of dignity and royalty, what then shall be said 
of the heavenly crown? The latter is the “ crown of right- 
eousness,” the “ crown of life,” the crown “incorruptible,” 
the ‘crown that fadeth not away,” the crown of “ glory,” 
and the crown promised by the Lord toall “that love him”’ 
and are “faithful unto death.” This language, tho 
necessarily thet of figure and borrowed from earthly ob- 
jects, is surely not meaningless, and certainly not unintel- 
ligible in the general idea which it conveys. It is true that 
we cannot now understand the heavenly life with that 
familiarity and completeness that mark our knowledge of 
the present life; but when that life is symbolized to us under 
the figure of a crown with various intensive and explana- 
tory adjuncts, as is the fact in the Bible, then we can under- 
stand that it isand must be a state of great exaltation and 
glory as compared with anything attainable in this world. 
The symbolization is not fanciful, illusive, or misleading in 
any way, but truthful, and eminently adapted to impress 
thought with the glory of Heaven and the glory of living 
and acting in that world. It is sufficient for all the present 
purposes of faith and hope. It is sufficient to establish the 
certainty that, while godliness has the *‘ promise of the life 
that now is,”’ it has equally a glorious promise in respect to 
that life “ which is to come.” (I Tim. iv, 8.) It is a good 
and pleasant thing for the Christian to spend the days of 
his earthly sojourn under the sublime inspiration of what 
he expects, and has a right to expect, in the heavenly maa- 
sion, “‘ whither the forerunner is entered for” him, “even 
Jesus ’’—that ‘‘ house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.”’ (Heb. vi, 20, and If Cor. v,1.) It is a good thing 
to have a hope that, while on earth “an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and stedfast,” also ‘‘entereth into that within 
the veil.”” (Heb. vi, 19.) This is a sort of faith, or confi- 
dence, or assurance, which one cannot afford to be without, 
and which, having it, he cannot afford tocast away. It en- 
riches and blesses this life. 





A8 we have published the remarkable story about the dis- 
covery of an uncial Greek Manuscript of the Bible at Da- 
mascus, we may as well publish its contradiction. Pro- 
fessor Neubauer, of Oxford, publishes in the London Times 
a letter received by him fromthe Syrian Archbishop of 
Damascus, dated Damascus, January 25th, in which he 
says that no such discovery has been made in Damascus. 
The library referred to as containing the manuscript is the 
famous public library founded by Midhat Pasha, which 
contains two thousand more or less valuable Arabic man- 
usctipts collected from all the mosques in Damascus. In 
this library there is no such manuscript resembling the 
Codex Sinaiticus. A dozen or so of them have covers 
made out of parchment folios taken from books written in 
Greek, Latin or Syriac. The Greek pages as well as the 
Latin are liturgical; and far from being written in uncial 
characters, they are all, saysthe Archbishop, in the writ- 
ing of the Middle Ages. Not one of them belongs to the 
Bible proper. The Archbishop has carefully examined 
them all more than once, and is positive of the fact. Pro- 
fessor Sanday of Oxford has similarinformation. There 
have been rumors for a good while of another great discov- 
ery by Bryennios, but what itis, if there be any, nobody 
knows. Prof. J. Rendel Harris, of Haverford College, 
writes us as a result of his own late examination in Damas- 
cus, that there is no sach wonderfal manuscript there. 
The Archbishop is wrong, however, in saying that there is 
no uncial fragment there. One of thecovers in the library 
does contain four pages of uncial Scripture from a lection- 
ary which was seen and copied by Professor Harris. Itcon- 
tains part of the story of Elijah and the last half of the 
sixty-third chapter of Isaiah. 


IT seems to be a bad time for bishops in the Evangelical 
Association. The Association, which isa German Metho- 
distic Church, having upward of one hundred and forty 
thousand members, has three bishops—Drs, Esher, Bow- 
man and Dubbs—and it is stated that all three of these 
bishops are, or have been, under trial. Bishop Dubbs was 
tried a week or two ago before a court consisting of mem- 
bers of several of the conferences of the Association and 
found guilty on the general charge of immoral conduct. 
The specifications under this charge allege that the bishop 
made untrue statements respecting certain brethren. By 
the sentence of the court he was suspended from office as 
bishop and preacher of the Evangelical Association until 
the next General Conference. One of the men alleged to 
have been misrepresented was Bishop Esher, who has him- 
self been cited for a preliminary hearing in Reading, Penn. 
Bishop Esher is charged with slander and evil speaking, 
and it is said that substantially the same charge is pre- 

. ferred against Bishop Buwman, who is cited for trial in 
Chicago. All these trials, as we understand, have grown 
out of a newspaper controversy begun in the Evangelical 
Messenger, the organ of the denomination, two or three 
years ago, between the editor, Dr. Hartzler, and Bishop 
Esher on a question of church polity. It is stated that 
there are two distinct parties in the Church, one party 
composed largely of the German element adhering to 
Bishop Esher and Bowman, and the other party standing 
by Bishop Dubbs. It is a most unfortunate controversy, 
which bids fair to do great harm to a prosperous, growing 
Chruch, and is to be greatly deprecated. So far as we are 
able to judge no sufficient reason for the scandal of three 
such trials exists; but men’s passions have been aroused, 
and it is hard to say where the matter will end. 

WaeEN the Centennial Meth sdist Conference was held in 
Baltimore, in 1884, at a reception given to the members of 
the Conference, the Mayor of Baltimore spoke, saying that 
just previously he had welcomed to the city the members 
of the Roman Catholic Plenary Council, aud now after 
them came the Methodists. Dr. J. B. McFerrin of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who was noted for his 





dry humor, responded to the Mayor’s remark by saying: 
“Yes; the Methodists have always been after the Catho- 
lies.” This remark is recalled by the statement that 
Bishop Harst has interested himself in the establishing of 
a great Methodist University in Washington, where the 
Catholics have lately opened a department of their Na- 
tional University. The Bishop has obtained a tract of 
ninety acres of land asa site for the National Methodist 
institution, and has already made a payment of $20,000 
upon it. The land lies just west of ‘‘Oakview,” ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s former home near Washington. It is 
stated that Bishop Hurst’s purpose is to raise at least 
$1,500,000 for this new university scheme. This is a very 
large sum of money to raise in view of the Methodist en- 
terprises already demanding endowment; but if Bishop 
Hurst has resolved to raise it, it will be raised. He never 
failsin anything he undertakes. We understand that the 
university is not to have a collegiate department, but is 
to provide courses for post-graduates and for students pre- 
paring for the professions. This is not exactly in response 
to Dr. Boardman’s suggestion of a great National Protest- 
ant University in Washington, but it may result in stima- 
lating other denominations to plan grand institutions at 
the National Capital. 


WITHOUT now answering the question whether it is de- 
sirable that the United States should take care of the 
immigrants landing in the city of New York, we are ready 
to say that the proposition ‘to limit Sunday labor there 
should, in the interest of the immigrants themselves, be 
adopted. Leaving aside all questions about the religious 
observance of the Sabbath, it is a fact that our railroad 
companies very seldom make up an immigrant train for 
the West on Sunday night; and yet immigrants are landed 
from the steamers and compelled to wait until Monday 
aight before they can leave the city. Very many of them 
are unable to provide food and lodging for themselves for 
the extra day. Those who can are charged one dollar a 
day at licensed boarding-houses, every one of which has a 
bar, and where they are exposed to extortion and all sorts 
of temptations. Those who have no money have to sleep 
on the floor or on benches in Castle Garden in the dirt, not 
as well housed as horses and cattle, with no food; and 
many and many a one goes hungry. This is to the advan- 
tage of the steamship companies and the buarding- houses. 
If immigrant trains are not made up on Sunday night the 
immigrants should remain on the steamships, where they 
can have food and beds, until Monday morning. Add to 
this the various benevolent or religious organizations— 
Catholic, Metbodist, Episcopalian, etc.—which are now 
spending thousands of dollars a year for the comfort of 
these immigrants, who ought to be proviced for by the 
steamship companies. All the missionaries in charge of 
this work, Protestant or Catholic, agree in desiring the 
change; and all the employés at Castle Garden say the 
same. Where the interests of the immigrants, the em- 
ployés of Castle Garden, and the representatives of the 
religious and benevolent bodies aiding in Castle Garden 
work, are on one side, and the boarding-house keepers and 
some transportation companies on the other, the Legisla- 
ture of the State ought to have no difficulty in settling 
the matter. 





SENATOR EpMUNDS, who is the judicial Nestor of the 
United States Senate, has introduced into that body a bill 
for the protection of the officials of the United States when 
engaged in the performance of their duties. The bill is de- 


_Signed to coversuch cases as that of Deputy-Marshal Saun- 


ders, recently murdered in Florida, and that of Mr. Justice 
Field,who last summer was shamefully assaulted in Cali- 
fornia, and who would probably have been murdered but 
for the prompt interference of the Deputy-Marshal who 
shot down his assailant on the spot. President Harrison, in 
his annual message, called the attention of Congress to the 
need of legislation on the subject; and, as we presume from 
its source, the bill of Senator Edmunds, if passed by Con- 
gress, will meet this want. No Government is fit to be 
called such that cannot fully protect its own officers when 
engaged in the performance of their public duties. The 
United States should not leave such protection to the State 
governments, but should exercise full and exclusive juris- 
diction over the whole question, defining offenses in the 
premises, providing for their panishment, and designating 
the courts in which the offenses shall betriable. It is well 
to bear in mind that, under the Constitution of the United 
States, no act can be punished as a crime by any court 
thereof, except in pursuance of laws enacted by Congress. 
The Federal courts have no common-law jurisdiction in 
criminal cases. / 


WE printed lately a very admirable parable, by Bishop 
B. T. Tanner, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which’ carried its own true moral. But Dr, Lansing 
Burrows, pastor of the First Baptist Church in Augus- 
ta, Ga., takes it not as parable but as history, and sends 
us the following charming denial: 


I have not the privilege of seeing each week THE INDEPENDENT, 
but a friend has favored me with the issue of the6th. The lead- 
ing communication is from one who claims to be a Bishop of one 
of the Methodist churches and contains his experiences with a 
certain Chinese Christian, with implied strictures upon the 
church of which 1 am pastor. 1 am sure that while rightfully 
glorying in Independence, the columns of your paper are not in- 
dependent of the truth. Yetit will be impossible to maintain 
that honorable position if you are beguiled into accepting, as 
such, the dreamings of this accuser of the brethren. 

There is no Christian Chinaman in the city of Augusta named 
Sam Wah. There has never been sucha person. This statement 
is made so confidently because the only work of evangelization 
among that people has been done by my cburch and within the 
period of my pastorate. There has been but one Chinese con- 
vert and his name is nothing like Sam Wah, and he had no 
knock-down experience in San Francisco. y 

Nor was there any display of advertising by little * dodgers 
falling like autumn leaves ” on the occasion of his reception into 








the church. The fact of his baptism was not even announced in 
the morning service among the usual notices. 

Nor is it true that the pastor of the Chinese Christian nor his 
church would “ as soon see a mad dog enter as a colored child ” 
into any of the services of worship. The fact is that colored 
auditors are present almost every Sunday. That with the cor- 
responding fact that there are fifteen colored churches of like 
faith and: order in the city—certainly sufficient to enable any 
one to make a satisfactory choice. 

That the alleged facts are the result of dreams or worse, ap- 
pears again in the fact that this reverend Bishop states that he 
was in the establishment of the said Cainaman, describing it as 
“a laundry, of course,” when there is no Christian Chinaman 
who is engaged in that honorable business, our Chinese brother 
being a bant in Chi goods and domestic groceries. Nor 
have I the slightest ground for believing that he is anything but 
kindly and courteous to the colored portion of the population, 
from which he draws a large part of his trade. I: may be 
thought a small matter with which to encumber the columns of 
80 great a journalas THE INDEPENDENT, but it ought to be known 
that irresponsible statements are sometimes made for effect, 
and that by men who have succeeded in attaining to positicns to 
which high-sounding titles are attached. And especially as this 
is the second statement of wild and irresponsible character 
which this person has placed before the readers of your journal). 
Of course it wasa fancy sketch with much artistic veri- 
similitude. If Dr. Burrows’s church receives colored peo- 
ple as well as Chinamen into the Sunday-school,then “this 
person” did it injustice. 








THE Democratic managers at Washington are said to be 


“watching for an opportunity to raise the question, in the 


Supreme Court of the United States, whether the new rule 
of the House of Representatives which allows the Speaker 
to determine the presence of a quorum, is constitutional. 
What they claim is that such an opportunity would occur 
in the event that a law should be passed affecting the 
rights of any party, when the quorum was ascertained and 
determined by the Speaker. Such party, as they hold, 
would have a right to bring a suit to test the validity of 
the law onthis ground, and, if necessary, to carry the suit 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. This is the 
only possible method in which the question can be brought 
before that court. Democrats are not silly enough to sup- 
pose that the matter can be directly carried to that cont 
for an opinion. Some party in interest must contest the 
validity of a law on the ground alleged, in order to make 
a@ judicial case. What would the Supreme Court do in 
such a case? There can hardly be any doubt as to the an- 
swer. The Constitution provides that ‘a majority of 
each ” House of Congress “ shall constitute a quoram ” 
for the purpose of doing business, and that ‘‘ eazh House 
may determine the rules of its proceedings.’”’ How the 
actual presence of a quorum shall be ascertained, and certi- 
fied toas a fact, the Constitution does not determine, but 
leaves the question to be determined by each House in its 
own wisdom. This is precisely what the House of Repre- 
sentatives has done, under its power to “ determine the 
rules of its proceedings,’’ in one of the rules recently 


_adopted. It has, in that rule, decided how a quorum shall 


be ascertained and recorded; and with that decision’ no 
court of the United States has or can have anything to do. 
What is declared and recorded as a quorum under the rule 
prescribed, every such court would assume to be a quorum 
for all the purposes of valid legislation. We advise the 
Democrats to pocket their mortification, to take counsel of 
their “ sober second thoughts,”’ and give up ‘the wild 
goose chase,” since they aresure to be defeated at last. 
The Supreme Court of the United States is not likely to 
undertake the job of making rules for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Mr. JAMES BARRETT, a graduate of Dartmouth College 
of the class of 1838, writes us: 

In your paper of the 6th of February your “Letter from 
Washington” says: 

** Young Bruce came North, taught school, and later became 


a student at Oberlin, where, at the time, there was in all the 
country the one college open to white and black alike.” 


If by this is meant that Oberlin was the only college thus open, 
the writer of that letter will like to know that Dartmouth Col- 
lege was so open;.and in the class of 1828, Edward Mitchell, a 
colored creolein the class of 1841 Thomas Paul, a colored man, 
and in the class of 1844 William Webster, colored, were edu- 
cated and graduated. I have not at hand the means of know- 
ing whether colored students were there after 1844 down to 1879, 
when two colored men entered, and in 1883 graduated, One of 
my sons was their classmate. Those colored men were re- 
ceived, educated and graduated on the same footing as their 
white classmates. That college has always been open to white 
and colored students alike. The same is true of the colleges of 
Vermont,two of which are hard upon a century old. I un- 
derstand the same to be true of the other colleges of New Eng- 
land, tho as to this I do not speak as matter of knowledge. 
JAMES BARRETT, 
Graduate of Dartmouth College, 1838. 
RUTLAND, VT., February 8th, 1890. 


.... The Christian Union publishes a letter from Row- 
land Hazard, Esq., written to us in response to our request 
for the views of corporate members of the American Board 
on the letter of Dr. Storrs, and expresses surprise that we 
failed to print it. This does us an injustice. Our letter of 
request, a copy of which our contemporary admits that it 
had before it last week, was dated January 8th. That let- 
ter asked for a brief reply by return of mail, if possible. 
Mr. Hazard wasin Europe. Our letter, addressed to his 
home in Rhode Island, was forwarded to him, we suppose; 
and under date of January 28th he wrote from Torquay, 
England. His letter, with one from Dr. Magoun and one 
or two others, reached us after we had published what we 
announced as our last installment of letters, and after 
President Storrs had written his last letter closing the 
discussion. We do not understand that Mr. Hazard has 
complained. We do not see that any injustice has been 
done to him or Dr. Magoun or anybody else. We published 
136 letters in three issues, occupying pages of space, the 
last installment being printed nearly a month after our 
request to the corporate members had been sent out. We 


are deeply grateful for the cordial and ready responses re-.. 
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ceived; and our only regret is that Mr. Hazard’s letter 
with Dr. Magoun’s and one or two others did not arrive in 
time for publication. Had they reached us in time they 
most certainly would have been published. 


4: Very delightful is the point against the public 
schools made by Bishop Wigger, of Newark, N. J.: 

“ As you know, in public schools the majority of the teachers 

are young ladies of a marriageable age. It is natural to suppose 
that they are receiving the attention of some young gentleman, 
and intend, at some fature date, to get married. Now, isit not 
natural to suppose that a good part of the day these ladies are 
thinking of their prospective husbands? and love fancies are 
tended to detract them from giving proper instructions to their 
pupils. In the parochial schools it is different. The tutors are 
Christian brothers and sisters who bave made teaching the study 
of their lives, and no idle fancies enter their brains.” 
We wish they would get married faster. They make the 
best of wives. It is to be remembered, in the parochial 
school question, that there is a law of the Baltimore Coun- 
cil which reads as follows: 

* If Catholic schools have not all the grades subject to advance 
scholars, and if parents secure the religious training of the 
children at home, Catholic children may go to public schools, 
and neither priest nor bishop is allowed to refuse them or their 
parents admission to the sacraments, or even use threats against 
such parents or children. 

...- The shooting of ex-Congressman Taulbee in Wash- 
ington, last week, by a newspaper correspondent whom he 
had treated with great personal indignity, gave the Rev. 
George Elliott, who opened the proceedings of the House 
with prayer, occasion to utter the following: 

* Almighty God, who, by the commandments and example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, hast inclined us in the exercise of charity 
to all them who are sick or in prison, we implore thy mercy on 
the men who have lifted up the hands of violence aznd blood in 
the presence of justice and in the very home of order, and who 
are the one in the bondage of pain and the other of the law. 
Grant unto them deep contrition of heart and trne repentance 
of sin, that they may obtain a sure trust in thy mercy and the 
comfort of thy pardon. And, O God, thou who knowest the 
secrets of all our hearts, whether we ourselves are inwardly 
better than those we condemn, have mercy on us. Keep us from 
the occasion and opportunity of evil and from the ways of sin- 
fulshame. Let no pride or self-seeking, no covetousness or re- 
venge, no improper imagination or base passion or violent 
temper pollute our souls or degrade our words or actions.” 


....Out of his hundred or twohundred millions John 
Jacob Astor has, at his death, left half a million to the 
Astor Library which bears the family name, and fifty thou- 
aud dollars to the Metropolitan Museum, and small 
amounts to a few other charities. It might be supposed 
that the reason he left no larger bequest to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum was because he was dropped from its board 
of control for not attending the meetings; but we think 
there was no such piqueinit. He simply was not inter- 
ested in charities, except as he reflected the feelings of 
his wife who died several years ago. Itis reported that the 
heir of the great estate, William Waldorf Astor, has 
promised to give half a million dollars to endow a Negro 
university in Oklahoma, where the Negro exodus is go- 
ivg to; and we hope the report is true, but that report is 
evidently part of the scheme to boom the exodus. 


...-A curious little correspondence has lately been pub- 
lished between Cardinal Manning and the chief Rabbi of , 
England. The latter called the Cardinal's attention to 
the fact of the publication ofa French book entitled ‘‘ The 
Mystery of the Blood among the Jews,” in which the mon- 
strous fable is revived that the blood of Christian children 
is necessary for the performance of Jewish rites. The 
book professed to have received, through Cardinal Ram- 
pollo, the approval of the Pope. The Archbishop answered 
that he wouid communicate with Rome on the subject and 
that he had “neither sympathy nor credulity for such 
horrors.’? Later he received from Rome the information 
that uo such approval had been given by the Pope, but 
simply the ordinary acknowledgment of the book when 
received. 


...-Our esteemed Philadelphia Catholic neighbor The 
Standard, need not get excited over the proposition made 
by sowe irresponsible fellow in New Jersey so to amend 
the State Constitution as to make it a penal offense for 
priests tu threaten parents with ecclesiastical censure if 
they send their children to the public schools. The prop- 
osition comes from people who have not the slightest 
weight or influence. When the suggestion was first made 
last summer, we showed how ridiculous it was. This is a 
free country, and the school difficulty is being worked out 
in the charches which have parochial schools. The public 
schools will last a great while if you wait for the Catholic 
Church to strike them down, as the reception of Bishop 
Wigger’s threat shows. 


-...In Bishop Galloway’s valuable article, which we 
print this week, he makes one statement which we often 
hear repeated by Southern writers, that “the Negroes 
share generously in the distribution of public school 
funds.” He says that while they pay “an insignificant per 
cent. of the taxes, they receive nearly one-half of all the 
moneys devoted to education.’”’ There is nothing remark- 
about that. It is just the way it is in the North. Here 
the poor people pay but a small part of the taxes, and get 
the larger part of the benefit. This is what we have the 
public school system for, to educate the poor people. The 


rich people do not need it. There is nothing to boast of 
in this. 


----In his old age Thomas S. Childs, D.D., has asked the 
Presbytery of Washington City to dismiss him, and has 
applied for ordination as an Episcopal minister to Bishop 
Paret, of Baltimore. He has had a somewhat stormy ca- 
reer; first in the Congregational ministry in Hartferd The- 
ological Seminary, as Professor in Worcester University, 
and as a preacher in Washington. He gives as his reason 
for the change “the present unsettlement of Presbyterian 
doctrine.” Of course he is opposed to any revision of- the 
Confession, for he has been on the off side of everything all 
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his life, whether in theology, Indian policy or anything 
else. We trust he will find peace in the Episeopal Church, 
and its theology all uniform and settled. 


-++-The most tragic element of the Walnut Grove dis- 
aster in Arizona, by which more than a hyndred people 
have been killed in the breaking of the dam, is the fact 
that rum did it. The company or contractors who finished 
the work on a cheaper basis than that on which it was 
begun, may be to blame for the loss of property; but one 
saloon is to blame for the loss of life. When the superin- 
tendent saw that the dam was sure to break he sent a mes- 
sepger down tc notify the people below of the danger. But 
he stopped at a saloon, got intoxicated, and failed to de- 
liver the message. Another messenger was sent later, but 


was overtaken and drowned by the flood. The Saloon 
cust go. 


.... Speaker Reed thus jocosely declines an invitation to 
a banquet in Kentucky: 


* WASHINGTON, D. C.. February 28th, 1890. 

’*DgaR Mr. Canutu: I shall not acvept the invitation pre- 
sented me by the Blne GrassClub. The reason is very simple. 
I note thatJ. F. Durham is its president. Now, J. F. Durham 
assured me during the late * disturbance’ that if they had me 
in Kentucky they would kill me. Knowing the said Durnam to 
be a journalist, his declaration to me insured absolute verity. 
[ don’t wish to be killed, especially in Kentucky, where such an 
event is too common to attract attention. For a good man to 
die anywhere is, of course, gain; but I think Ican make more by 
dying later and elsewhere. Yours truly, T. B. REED.” 

.... The vote in Congress on the site of the World’s Fair 
was bot on partisan lines; but a brief study of it shows that 
the Republican members wanted Chicago and the Demo- 
cratic members New York. On the final ballot only 42 
Democrats voted for Chicago while 68 voted for New York. 
On the other hand only 39 Republicans voted for New York 
while 115 voted for Chicago, including 26 from Pennsylvania 
and the New England States. Evidently there was a fear 
that if the Fair was held in New York Tammany would 
havs too much to say about the spending of the funds, and 
that, too, in the presidential year. 


...-Elections are being held in Michigan under a new 
local option law, and Van Buren County bas been carried 
for local option by 1,500 majority. It will be remembered 
that the former local option law was declared unconstitu 
tional by the Supreme Court of the State, on account of a 
technical defect in its title. Upwards of thirty counties 
were carried for Prohibition; but the decision restored 
those counties to the dominance of the Saloon. We trust 
the new law will stand the test of the courts, and that the 
labor now expended in overthrowing the Saloon will not be 
lost. Down with the Saloon. 


. .-Dr.CharlesS. Kobinson, the able an¢ su cessful hymn- 
took man,and Dr. Talmage, each announce a newspaper 
to be edited by himself. We wish them success. Dr. 
Robinson could give all bis time, and his prolific type-writer, 
to the work, while Dr. Talmage will have to divide his 
time with bis pulpit. Dr. Talmage adds the inducement 
that the first hundred thousand subscriptions, at a dollar 
aud a half, shall go to build his new Tabernacle. We 
think bis numerous church members had better build their 
tabernacle themselves without trying patent methods or 
passing the hat. ; 


....-On the Western frontier the Devil’s missionaries are 
apt to get the start of the Lord’s heralds. A correspond- 
eut writes: 


ITamtwenty miles from the nearest*church—a smal! Method- 
ist one in the town of. on the railroad, and three thousand 
feet vertically above it. On all sides of me [do not know of a 
single professing Christian besides myself any nearer than 
that place, and there are very few there. In this camp most of 
the people are Ingersollians, and a few years ago, when our 
population was larger than it is now, the postmaster kept the 
post-office counters covered with Ingersoll publications. 





....The educational policy of Dr. Keane, rector of the 
Catholic University in Washingten, is public schools in 
which the State shall have full control of the secular edu- 
cation, and the several denominations control of the relig- 
ious education, but religious education in all. That is not 
likely to be asuccess. A Church which has not enterprise 
enough to teach its own religion, in its own way, in its own 
hours, on Sunday, and in its households, and through its 
missions, does not deserve to be allowed to tack itself on 
to the State. 


....The way North Dakota spewed out of its mouth the 
infamous Lottery Bill is a lesson in the study of the prog- 
ress of moral sentiment in the world. Where we nowstand 
on lotteries we shall stand before many years on the Sa- 
loon. Louisiana will soon have a chance to clear its fair 
fame, and Kentucky bas alsoaduty todo. Laws agaiust 
advertising lotteries need to be executed in thisState. We 
know papers, like the Journal, of this city, that are in the 
habit of publishing scarcely disguised advertisements of 
lotteries. 


..--Dr. Wm. M. Taylor has given an admirable rule for 
preachers concerning the introduction of questions of the 
day into the pulpit. He says: 

“Unless there is something on which I cannot hold my peace, 

I leave them alone.” 
This would preserve congregations from a great deal of 
pulpit sensationaliem, if universally observed. Let the 
question compel the preacher, and net the preacher the 
question. 


....More than one man of Southern origin—and the Rev. 
O.O’B. Strayer is the latest of them—sees the most pressing 
need of the Southern Negroes for education provided by in- 
stitutes, for the instruction of colored preachers, taught by 
the educated white ministers of their vicinity. That is 
good as far as it goes, altho it would be quite as well to 
have some competent colored ministers among the in- 
structors. Mr. Strayer’s plan includes a central perma- 
nent school at Americus, Ga. 





.... Judge Horton, of the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
IIL, holds that the court has the right personally to exam- 
ine those who are summoned as jurors, and to refuse to 
allow the counsel for the defense and the State’s attorney 
to question them; and that this discretion, so long as it is 
not abused, will not be ground for error in a reviewing 
court. This ruling shuts off a great amount of nonsense 
practiced by lawyers in the examination of jurore. 


-... Tbe Supreme Court of Nebraska, in a recent decision, 
holds that a sleeping-car company undertakes to render a 
service to passengers essentially similar to that of a hotel- 
keeper; and hence that, in respect to losses of property 
suffered by passengers, the same rule of law applies to 
such a company as tothe keeper of a hotel. This ic a new 
and just point in law, and one of considerable interest to 
the traveling public. 


...- Lawyer Cockran, in his speech before the Court of 
Appeals of this State, on capital punishment by electricity, 
indulged himself in a flight of fancy when he told the court 
that “‘death by electricity would be a shock to the Consti- 
tution of the State.” The court, no doubt, was struck 
with the ingenuity and fervor of Mr. Cockran’s rhetoric, 
inspired perhaps by a big fee from an electric-light com- 
pany. 


-...-Governor Boies, the new Democratic Governor of 
Iowa, radically disagrees with Governor Larrabee in what 
he has to say in his first message about the success of 
Prohibition in that State. But heis a new official just 
putting on the harness, and takes the Democratic a-privri 
view that Prohibition is alweys and everywhere a failure. 
Fortunately the facts are overwhelmingly against him in 
Iowa. 


-eeeAn unauthorized newspaper report says that the 
American exploring party in Mesopotamia has been at 
work in the great temple library of Ur of the Chaldees 
aud that many inscribed tablets, etc., of first-rate religious 
and historical importance have been found there. We 
guess not. They have done no work outside of Niffer yet, 
we believe. 


.... The second elections in Germavy have followed the 
indications of the first election. Ihe Cartel parties have 
lost still more, and the Socialists and Freisinnige and 
Democratic groups have made substantial gains. It all 
means that constitutional government will make rapid 
progress in the next ten years, vr there will be a revoln- 
tion. 


.... The Rev. Moses D. Hoge, D.D., last week completed 
the forty-fifth year of his service as pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Richmond, Va. This is his first 
pastorate, and he is the only pastor that the church bas 
ever had. It is seldom that any pastor or any church can 
show such a record. The record is creditable alike to both. 


...-Senator Ingalls, in the use of the word “ justice,” 
sounded the keynote in the discussion of the race problem. 
That problem will never be finally settled until settled in 
accordance with the principles of “ justice.’’ All other 
settlements are simply quackery and shams. “First pure, 
then peaceable ’’ is the true order of moral sequence. 


...“*That which would be cruelty in man cannot be 
mercy in God,” says The Evangelist; and with burning 
words it accuses of libel on God those who assert that God 
can justly condemn the heathen and their offspring to eter 
nal death for the sin of Adam and for not accepting the 
Christ they have never heard of. 


....The prevalenee of the “‘grippe”’ bas received dignified 
recognition by the Pope, who has given permission to the 
bishops anywhere to grant dispensations for the use of 
meat during Lent wherever that disease prevails. And we 
notice that in a few dioceses the bishops have taken advan 
tage of the permission. 


....The bill pending in the Legislature of this State, pro- 
posing the removal of the pauper insane from the county 
poorhouses to the State asylums, where they will be much 
better cared for, should by all means become a law. The 
change would be an act of great mercy to this unfortunate 
class. 


....The Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States ought to be entirely relieved from the performauce 
of Circuit Court duties. It is quite enough for them to 


attend to the business of the Supreme Court, without bein 
compelled to act as Circuit Judges during a part of eac 
year. 


....A most amusing dispatch sent to this country says that 


Buffalo Bill and his cow-boys and Indians have received 


special permission to be preceniet to the Pope without 
donning the required swallow-tail coats. They were to be 
presented on the twelfth anniversary of his coronation. 


....The Senate has appointed a “smelling ’’ Committee 
to ascertain, if possible, how the secrets of executive ses- 


sicns leak out. The better way would be to transact all 
busivess with open doors, and thus have no secrets either 
too good or too bad for the hearing of the people. 


.... This city, according to the figures of the State Super- 
intendent of Prisons in his last annual report, furnished 


nearly two-thirds of all the convicts in the State-prisons 
of the State. Such a showing does not tell well for the 
morals of the city. 


....Now that Dr. Lorimer has explained his extraordi- 
nary utterances in a recent lecture by saying that he was 


suffering from an over-dose of quinine, we shall have to 
modify the old proverb so that it will read In quinta veri 
tas. 


.... Weare glad to hear that the liquors which invest 
the Congo country do net come from the United States. 


So it is reported from the Bureau of Statistics. We export 
ciuaiomentes and no rum. The contrary has been believed. 


.... The English theosophists have split, the new society 


lled the Christo-Theosophical Society. Whether 
reg Set ts have also divided. between the two, we are 
not informed. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS AT TRINITY. 


Every day all through last week, rain or shine, at noon 
on one of the busiest thoroughfares of the world, the great 
. church atthe head of Wall Street was crowded to the 
doors. For some time before the service-hour a stream of 
business and professional men was to be seen setting 
through the gates of old Trinity as seriously, as hurriedly 
as if some amusement, some political agitation. ora matter 
of loss and gain were going forward inside. But it is not 
for any of these things that the hundreds of strenuous 
workers have stolen a morsel of precious time; it is only to 
stand for an hour and bear a man preach the Gospel—that 
which has been so long the old, old story. If you happen 
to secure a place at the foot of the aisle on the skirts of the 
mass of listeners, beyond earshot of the preacher, you may 
still guess there is something more than an old story here, 
something more than a mere tale told to a child. Surely 
so. The seats are packed, the chancel has been thrown 
open to the congregation. Every aisle has its solid files of 
men standing hushed and expectant. Then Dr. Brooks 
passes from the vestry to the pulpit. After a hymn anda 
brief prayer he reads from the Scriptures; and then for 
forty or fifty minutes this great gathering of truth-seekers 
is still, attentive, devout, holding its heart bent to the 
drift of that torrent of living and persuasive speech. Every 
face is turned to the man who is holding them all with his 
words. It is no idle interest. It needs no fine sensi- 
tiveness to tell that all around one men are profoundly 
moved. Here is a man with something to say which men 
will gladly listen to, a message with a core of truth. 
What is the secret of it? Just this. With all the strength, 
with all the love, with all the sincerity human words can 
have, some one is saying that a truer and deeper life is 
open to us here and now. Religion is not aloof and apart 
from toiling daily life; the churches are not of a dead past, 
but of the living time; this is not the end of the Christian 
dispensation but the beginning; to hold by Christianity is 
to be the freest and most perfect and complete man. 
And so, hearing this message, the always present need of 
religion in the human heart is awake, and responds to the 
call because it recognizes it as something fresh as the 
morning, something baving in its very rirg a promise of 
the ages tocome. Then the preacher has finished, a stir of 
drawn breath sways over the crowd, and next the last 
hymn breaks from the thousand voices; and then under 
the silence of the simple benediction the congregation is 
loosed and pours out into the street again—a towering 
wave fallen in the sea, fallen and spent and lost. Yet we 
are told that no face is ever lost, and one must believe that 
this impulse toward truth and righteousness can have only 
one effect—that of lifting the surrounding mass into 
which it is thrown. 

Dr. Brooks speaks with wonderful rapidity. The report- 
ers say that he utters from twoto three hundred words a 
minute, and that, unlike Mr. Moody, whois also a very 
rapid talker, there are no breaks in his discourse. It isa 
continuous torrent from beginning toend. This rapidity 
of utterance is perhaps a family trait, as his brother, the 
Rev. Arthur Brooks, of the Church of the Incarnation, this 
city, is also a very rapid speaker. 

Dr. Brooks’s text was the same for each of his six dis- 
courses, being from the passage of John’s Gospel: “If, 
therefore, the Son shall make you free, ye sball be free in- 
deed.’”’ The general subject of the course of sermons was 
the Liberty of the Christian Life. We gave last week an 
account of the trend of the opening sermon. 

In his second sermon Dr. Brooks spoke of the absolute 
freedom of Christ from that which is holding multitudes 
of people in some sort of thralldom. Christ was absolutely 
free from those ambitions and the covetousness which is 
absorbing so much of our life. He cared absolutely noth- 
ing for riches or luxury. He did not condemn men for 
gathering the comforts of life; but his own life was rich 
enough without those things. They were not really essen- 
tial to it. Christ was absolutely free from the thralldom of 
sin and from the traditions of society. What he did was 
contrary to the traditions of Jerusalem. He wasa great 
Radical, and yet he was conservative. He was conservative 
because he held the fundamental principles and truths of 
the universe; and # man who so holds these principles of 
truths is a real Radical. Christ in his treatment of 
man observed the spirit of true democracy. There is 
really no absolute equality of men. Not because some men 
are rich and some are poor; not because some men are 
famous and some despised; but because the range of human 
character is everlastingly varying and differing. There is 
no difference between rich men and poor men; but there is 
an everlasting difference between good men and bad men. 
If Christ were here to-day he would rebuke men, not for 
the things that they are doing, but for being slaves when 
they might be masters, for being ruled by the things 
which they ought to have under control. 

On Wednesday Dr. Brooks referred to the story of the 
prodigal, and exhorted men to begin where the prodigal 
began when he said: “I will arise and go to my father.” 
Men should not think of God as throned in some distant 
majesty, set upon some awful hill-top of his omnipotence, 
They cannot go to God on those hights, for God is not 
there. They cannot leave themselves and go far away, for 
he is not faraway. The great truth comes to them closer 
than anything that they touch, closer than thinking, closer 
than breathing. God is with them all thetime. It is not 
mercy that men have to find; itis mercy that men have 
to take. Theone thing that makes sin absolutely hideous 
to us is that it keeps us from the sight of God. It is not 
the lash laid upon the soul that makes eternal punishment; 
itis the separation from the divine life in which man alone 
finds his freedom. God cannot break into a man’s soul 
when at the door of his lite there is a standing lie. God 
comes into every nature that does not bar itself against 
him; God forgives every sou] that is forgivable; God saves 
every soul that is savable. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


On Thursday the preacher spoke of the two great regions 
in which men live—the region of action and the region of 
thought—and said that the man who lives only in one of 
these regions is necessarily one-sided and incomplete. The 
Christian life is not a limited life, it is a broad life; the 
noble name of free-thinker does not apply to the mere de- 
nier of the truth. Obedience to the Great Teacher contin- 
ually opens great regions into which men may enter, and 
in which they may see truth that they have not seen be- 
fore. Men who stand aside from Christian thought be- 
cause it seems to them that in entering Christianity they 
shut themselves off from the great region of free thought, 
are greatly mistaken. The preacher defined the Christian 
faith to be the leadership of the soul by Jesus Christ. It 
is not slavishness to follow a man who is greater than I, 
but rather freedom. The Christian man under the simple 
leadership of Jesus Christ sets himself free from every- 
thing else and gives himself to Jesus Christ as his servant, 
and in this giving of himself finds freedom. If a man 
would have believed in Jesus in Jerusalem, he ought to be- 
lieve in him in New York. 

On Friday he argued that the Christian life is the ful fill- 
ment of human life. He said he loved the dear humanity 
in which we live, with all its faults and failures, and with 
all its sins and sorrows. It was because of the infinite 
value that Christ saw in human life that he died on the 
cross, and the talk that is sometimes heard about life not 
worth living is the talk of the insignificant and contempti- 
ble little cynic who knows nothing of human life. There is 
no cynicism in Christ; there is only commiseration and 
love of manin him. There was no possibility in Jesus of 
the cowardice that makes men run away from life when 
life becomes distressful. Suicide is infinite cowardice; 
there was none of it in Christ. The preacher exhorted 
young men to put out of their souls the taint of cynicism; 
and to despise the kind of life that makes cynicism and 
pessimism and contempt of life seem a glorious thing. If 
there are certain things which men think they can do 
without Christ, such as buying and selling, let them try 
something else; let them. go outside of covetousness; let 
them help the poor; let them try to solve the problem of 
their brother’s life; let them try to make their children 
better than they are. 

The closing discourse, which was given on Saturday, was 
heard by an audience fully as large as on any of the pre- 
vious days. The preacher set forth in his last discourse the 
things that tend to Christian freedom. The first thing to 
be done he said, was to put away your sins; then you must 
do your special duty; then read of Christ in the Book—the 
neglected Book. Read the Bible and find in it Jesus 
Christ; seek the Church of Christ. The gravitation of 
every soul that desires the purity of God and Christ must 
be to the Church of Christ and the company of Christ. The 
world has to find its salvation, ultimately, in religion and 
jin Jesus Christ. Religion may present itself differently, 
under new forms and with new ceremonies, before its final 
work is done; but in the end the one whowill stand yictor 
is Jesus Christ. Men may have in the streets of Heaven 
new opportunities to serve God; they neyer can have the 
opportunities which present themselves here in the streets 
of New York; therefore, let every serious-minded man 
catch these opportunities of to-day. 

In an interview with a correspondent representing The 
Philadelphia Press, Dr. Brooks is reported to have said: 

“ The loosening of the bonds which tradition, superstition, 
habit. provincial narrowness entail, by the rubbing together of 
different nationalities and intercourse of men of all shades of 
belief and all sorts of tradition and training, cannot but make 
men of that more liberal tendency which permits them to con- 
sider. examine, investigate, agitate the greatest of all problems— 
that of human life. That iswhyIam hopeful and encouraged 
and not suspicious and in despair when I ider the « pol 
itanism of New York. 

“* So when Dr. Dix invited me to deliver a series of addresses, 
especially for the busy men of New York, and in their busy hour, 
Icould not decline. I thought I might be able to say something 
to these men which would be in line with what I felt assured all 
intelligent men are thinking about, and, as 1 believe, more ear- 
nestlyand earningly than ever before. I have been pleased— 
no, that is not the werd—I have been impressed most solenmly, 
and have felt humbled as I have seen those great congregations 
of men of affairs stand before me. It is a solemn, an impressive 
thing to stand facing such a gathering. I was greatly stirred the 
other day as I looked down upon the throng of young men who 
stood in the aisle just beneath the pulpit, apparently without 
weariness during the whole discourse. Then the majestic emo- 
tion caused by that great body singing the hymns has almost 
overpowered me at times. 

“We are on the verge, I believe, of a mighty revolution. Men 
are advanced in thought nowadays. They are thinking and 
reasoning. Mankind, under tbe stimulus of education and of 
theagents of modern civilization, has mightily advanced. Men 
will no longer accept assertions unless they are convinced. They 
will reason and discuss, and it is right that they should. Chris- 
tianity has nothing to fear from such disposition. It should 
rejoice to meet it. It will not do now to say to men when they 
ask you why Christianity claims this or tbat assertion to be the 
truth, that it has been maintained by the Church and by Chris- 
tian men for five hundred years, and to regard that as a sufficient 
answer. They will ask you why it has been maintained for 500 
years and why it was first assertec; and they ought to ask you 
that if it is their purpose to decide upon so important a measure 
for them as the manner of right living: I think it is very likely 
that it is this spirit of inquiry and this restlessness of human 
thought and this desire to find the truth which is accountablein 
some measure for the fact that so many business men are willing 
to spend an hour each day in attending these services.” 


—. 
> 


A DEEP religious interest is now prevailing in the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Of the nine hundred and seven 
students in attendance this term, six hundred and twenty- 
eight were reported as Christians- on the‘Day of Prayer, 
and two hundred and seventy-nine as non-Christians. 
Over ninety students have been transferred from the non- 


Christian to the Christian column through the special ser- 
vices which have followed the Day of Prayer. About one 
hundred citizens also haye begun the Christian life 








through these special services. Several students have of- 
fered themselves for > ministry and some for missionary 
} continues, 


work. Therevival sti 
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MR. MOODY IN NEW YORK. 


LENT bas brought a rare treat to the religious people of 
New York and Brooklyn in the interesting series of Bible ad- 
dresses given by Mr. Dwight L. Moody. While the Hippo- 
drome crowds and éxperiences have not been repeated, yet 
meeting after meeting, as many as five in a day, has been 
held, the size of the congregations being limited only by 
the seating capacity of the church bui!diugs in which they 
gathered. And the old-time scenes were recalled, as he 
swayed the great audience at will, now provoking a smile, 
and a moment later causing the tears to start. Four meet- 
ings in the Collegiate Church at Fifth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-ninth Street, had been planned, and, to prevent a crush, 
tickets were issued for each meeting. Before the opening 
service on Tuesday of last week, every ticket for the four 
meetings had been distributed, and there were several hun- 
dred applicants still unanswered. 

To provide for these and for others who might desire to 
hear him, Mr. Moody agreed to hold a second service in an- 
other church an hour late: than the first. Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson, of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
offered the use of his church, and two meetings were held 
there which filled this great edifice, the second largest 
Protestant church building in this city, it is said. In ad- 
dition to these services, one held at 10:30 A.M. and the other 
at 11:30 A.M., Mr. Moody spoke every day at 4 P.M. in 
Greenpoint and twice more in the evening in Brooklyn 
churches. So great was the interest evinced in the meet- 
ings last week that services for four days this week in each 
of the two New York churches were provided for, and the 
Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, of Brooklyn, was selected 
for one of the evening meetings. 

Mr. Moody’s belief in the power of Christian song is well 
known, and he is particularly fortunate in the selections of 
his associates. Mr. and Mrs. George C. Stebbins have been 
aszisted by a chorus and also by the ladies from the quartet 
of the Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn. At 
one service Miss Cavannah sang the solo, ‘‘ Not Ashamed of 
Christ,” and Miss Beebe, ‘‘ One Sweetly Solemn Thought.”’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins gave several duets during the week. 
While the audiences were composed largely of ladies, there 
were many clergymen and laymen present. On Wednesday 
Dr. William M. Taylor and Dr. Lyman Abbott were in the 
pulpit. Both offered prayer at Mr. Moody’s request, and 
after the benediction they were introduced to each other; 
but they assured Mr. Moody that they had been friends 
many years. Tuesday and Wednesday were given to a dis- 
cussion of “The Gift of the Holy Spirit for Service,’’ and on 
Thursday and Friday Mr. Moody spoke on ‘‘ The Bible: 
How to Study it, and How to Use it.”’ 

The Holy Spirit is often understood to be an attribute of 
God, or an influence, said the speaker, but this is an er- 
roneous idea. The Saviour always spoke of the Spirit asa 
person, and the pronoun used is “He,” or “Him,” not 
“it,” The Spirit’s first work 1s to convict the world of sin. 
If the angel Gabriel were to preach here without the Holy 
Ghost, there wouldn’t be one soul converted. The preach- 
ér’s work is to declare the truth; it is the work of the Holy 
Spirit to convince of sin. The second work of the Spirit is 
to impart love, and then to impart hope. No man is quali- 
fied to work for Christ who is not hopeful. The Spirit 
gives liberty also. Put aman into the pulpit and let the 
people eriticise him, and he won’t have much liberty, much 
freedom. If James and John had stood criticising Peter 
on the day of Pentecost, not many souls would have been 
saved; the meeting would bave been as dry as Gideon’s 
fleece. The Spirit testifies of Christ. He never speaks of 
himself. Heisateacher. He will teach us all things that 
it is best for us to know. He will bring all things to your 
remembrance. The Spirit is a comforter. When the 
Spirit comes upon one, the dew of Heaven flashes upon 
him like a light, and he sees things in a new beauty. 

The Holy Spirit has three dwelling-places on the earth. 
When Moses prepared the Tabernacle the cloud came and 
the Shekinah glory filled itso that Moses was not able to 
stand before the presence of the Lord. When Solomon 
completed the Temple, the glory of God came and filled it. 
In the New Testament the Spirit is found dweiling not in 
tabernacle or temple, but in the hearts of believers. In 
the Church to-day there are three classes of Christians. 
Nicodemus, in the third chapter of John, represents one 
class. Hecame to Jesus by night and got life; he just 
barely got lite; but he did not get it in its fullness. If he 
had he wouldn’t have remained in the Sanhedrim. The 
curse of the Church to-day is this compromising. It is the 
reason so mavy Christians are dwarfed and haven’t-got 
power. Stores are advertised, ‘‘To let, with or without 

power.”’ It would be well to ask applicants for churck- 
membership: ‘‘ Do you want to join, with or without pow- 
er?’ Andif they say “Without power,” tell them you have 
too many of that kind on hand now. In the fourth chap- 
ter of John there is a higher type of Christian. The 
woman came fora pot of water and got a well of water, 
and went back to her town and turned it upside down. If 
she had applied for admission to seme of our modern 
churches some one would say to her: ‘‘ Maggie, you had 
better wait about six months, and if you turn out all right 
we will take you in. You know what a reputation you 
have inSychar.” In the seventh chapter of John we have 
astill bigher type. Jesus cried: ‘‘If any man thirst, let 
nim come unto me and drink. He that believeth in me, as 
the Scripture bath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water.”” Better than showers, isn’t it? Better 
than aspring. Better than a well which dries up in sum- 
mer and freezes up in winter. Elisha asked pot foran 
equal portion of Eljah’s spirit, but for a double portion. 
We may receive all we will ask for. 

When a man prays he talks to God; when he reads the 
Bible, God is talking to him. It is well now and then to 
listen to our Heavenly Father. A great many Christians 
wonder why they do not grow. It is because they are not 
feeding. A good many souls are all dried up, all withered 
up, because they do not feed’ oi the Word of God. Théy 











stumble over a few passages that skepties assail, and there 
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they stop, seeming to forget that the Saviour put his seal 
upon nearly all the incidents against which men cavil to- 
day. The Deluge, Lot’s escape from Sodom, the manna in 
the desert, the brazen serpent; Yes, and Jonah in the whale 
—all these were connected by the Son of Man, with his life, 
death and resurrection or second coming. A man may be- 
lieve many things which he cannot understand, just as he 
believes in astronomy, tho he does not understand it. 
There are not two Bibles, but one. The reason why Chris- 
tians are good in spots and dreadfully poor in spots is 
because they feed on a few passages from the Bible. Read 
the Old Testament to see what was prophesied regarding 
the Saviour. Study the New Testament to see how the two 
hundred prophecies were fulfilled. 

Mr. Moody studies the Bible now one book at a time; 
again he takes up a-character or type as Joseph, and finds 
out all that is said about him’from Genesis to Revelation. 
Again he takes his concordance and studies the doctrines 
of the Scripture. Some people are afraid of the words 
“conversion”’’ and ‘“‘revivals’’; he is not. He believes in 
both terms, and in the fact that a man may know he is 
saved. Itisasin to live in Doubting Castle. Take any 
of the doctrines as the atonement, justification, sanctifi- 
cation, holiness, faith, hope, the resurrection, humility, 
and study it carefully and see how doubts flee. He com- 
mended very highly the diligent daily use of a concord- 
ance, and with it Major Whittle’s “‘Scriptural Bible 
Readings.”’ 








RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Dayton Presbytery is to be added to the list of 
presbyteries that have voted in favor of revision. The list 
now stands 36 to 15 for revision, not counting the Presby- 
tery of Albany. 


_...Bhe enlargement of the Bible House, in this city, is 
now completed, and the local offices of the American 
Board, have been removed from the second to the new fifth 
story. The American Missionary Association has also 
moved its quarters from 56 Reade Street toa suite of 
rooms inthe northwest corner of the fifth story. The new 
lecation will be much more convenient, and the expenses 
will be offset by the rent of the building in Reade Street. 


...-[tis quite possible that the Free Church of Scotland 
will soon have another heresy trialon hand. The case of 
Prof. Marcus Dods, appointed a few years ago as theo- 
logical professor in the Edinburgh Free Church College, is 
being very much talked aboutin the presbyteries of the 
Free Church and in ministerial conferences. He is accused 
of holding heretical opinions on biblical inspiration, the 
atonement, justification, regeneration, the divinity of 
Christ and the resurrection of Christ. The matter has been 
before the Edinburgh Presbytery, the Dornock Presbytery, 


and several judicatories of the Church. The Dornock 
Presbytery has asked the College Committee to make a 
thorough investigation into the charges against Professor 
Dods, and deal with him according to the laws of the 
Church. Ata recent meeting of the Dundee Presbytery, a 
motion asking the General Assembly of the Church to take 
such measures against Dr. sas would tend to a vin- 
dication of the truth, was lost by a vote of 18 to 20. Some 
time ago a meeting of ministers and elders belonging to 
the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr was held, and a committee 
appointed to report upon the heresies of Dr. Dods and 
also of Professor Bruce. The committee reported—group- 
ing the objectionable passages in Dr. Dods’ sermons and 
writings under six heads as stated above. The report of 
the committee was adopted at a subsequent meeting, and 
the college committee was called upon to take such steps 
as may tend to allay the prevalent anxiety. The matter of 
the charges is widely discussed, not only among the min- 
isters of the Free Church, butin the Scottish press and 
among the members of other Churches. It will be remem- 
bered that at the time that the case of Professor Smith 
was receiving so much attcntionin the judicatories of the 
Free Chureb, charges were preferred against: Dr. Dods, 
who was at that time a pastor in the Glasgow Presbytery, 
and the Presbytery expressed its disapproval of views be 
had set forth respecting biblical inspiretion and charged 
him not tocontinue the publication of the objectionable 
sermon. Some of the expressions now complained of were 
used,it seems, in writings published before he was made pro- 
fessor in the Edinburgh Free College. At the last meeting 
of the Edinburgh Presbytery, of which he is now a mem- 
ber, a petition was presented asking leave to formulate for 
the presbytery’s acceptance, a libel against him: but the 
presbytery did not entertain the petition. 











Missions. 
THE MADURA AMERICAN MISSION. 


BY THE REV. JOHN 8S, CHANDLER. 








THE year 1889 was in some respects an unusually pros- 
perous one for this mission. The number of adherents 
increased by 839, which means accessions of about a thou- 
sand. The deaths were more numerous than usual, and 
the absence of three mission families resultedin losses at 
several of the stations; so that the gains had large losses 
to counterbalance. 

Christians are to be found in 417 villages, and are gath- 
ered in 259 congregations. The average attendance at the 
regular Sunday service is 7,787, and at Sunday-school 3,811, 
in a community of 12,875 persons. Half of the men, one- 
fourth of the women, and nearly a fourth of the children 
can read. The contributions drring the year amounted to 
Rs.8,416, nearly Rs.900 more than the previous year. This 
means au average of three-quarters of a rupee for each 
map, woman and child, or more than two rupees (about a 
dollar) for each communicant. 

There are 35 churches, 15 having native pastors; and 
about half of these are assisted by the Native Evangelical 
Society, while nearly all are supported without mission aid. 

One hundred and twenty-six Hindus bave been baptized 
and admitted to the Communion, and 120 more admitted 
who had been baptized ininfancy. The net gain in com- 
municants amounts to 123, making the whole number 3,562. 

By the itineracy the Gospel has been preached to 182,359 
hearers, and by evangelists to 110 349 more. Thirty-seven 
Bible women are teaching 1,438 women in their homes, and 
have told of Christ to.71,969 persons, i on 
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Bibles in whole or in part to the number of 2,828 have 
been sold for Rs 161; 78,640 hand-bills and tracts have been 
distributed, and school books and other books sold for Rs 
1,467. 

A theological school, one second-grade college, two high 
schools, a normal school for men and women, nine middle 
schools and nearly 150 primary schools have been in opera- 
tion. In all of these 5,410 pupils have studied and paid 
fees to the amount of Rs 11,421. 

The accessions under the Rev. J. C. Perkins have been 
very considerable and satisfactory. One of the pastors was 
sent to labor in the eastern part of his station, and before 
the year was out had gathered in more than 200 converts. 
These come f1om many of the high castes of that region. 

On tne Tenikulam Estates of the Travancore Mountains 
two small thatch charches have been erected entirely by 
people working on the Estates; and at the Periar, where the 
famous engimeering work is carried on, another church 
has been erected without expense to the mission. 

The mission is much weakened by the sudden departure, 
just after the close of the year, of the Rev. E. Chester, M.D., 
and Mrs. Chester on account of ill health. Dr. Chester has 
labored in the district thirty-one years, and with indefati- 
gable industry and energy has molded the work of Dinde- 
giel station and the medical work of the whole district. It 
is to be hoped that along rest at home will enable him to 
return. 


BATTALAGUNDD, SoutsH INDIA. 


Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 16th. 
THE DRAUGHT OF FISHES.—LvkE y, 1-11. 











NoTEs.—”’ The multitude pressed upon him.”—Up to 
this time the ministry of Christ had been tentative. Tho 
multitudes had been strangely impressed, none had offered 
to follow this new teacher. In proportion as Christ’s work 
increased he needed the aid of a corps of permanent disci- 
ples. Take just such a case as this. The crowd by their 
very eagerness pushed the Master int» the lake. Disciples 
were needed as a human protection and as lieutenants to 
preserve order. ** Gennesaret.’’—Perhaps named after 
Chinnereth( Joshua xix,35),a Canaanitish city in that regior 

The lake is twelve miles long, and about seven miles broad 
in the middle. It swarmed with fish that formed a staple 
in commerce. The small lake was at this time glutted 
with boats of all descriptions. Triremes of war, ferriesand 
fishermen’s smacks made up the incredible average of four 
thousand that cruised in these waters. The country bor- 
dering the lake was the most thickly settled in all the pros- 
perous land of Palestine. “Two boats standing by the 
lake.’’—Hauled up on the shore; left there by the disgusted 
fishermen who were then occupied with the most. unroman- 
tic details of their toilsome profession. * They in- 
closed a great multitude of fishes.”"—These fishes were 
not necessarily created by God for the purpose of making 
converts. Christi could either see or know that this large 
school of fishes was there. ** Catch men.”’—Take alive. 

Instruction.—The time has by no means passed when 
people press in crowds to hear the Word of God. Slim con- 
gregations are the best evidence that the word they come 
to hear is not the kind they ought to have. A dead sermon 
is an insult to God and man, in that it debases into the un- 
interesting the most virile topic of discourse. The mere 
fact that year after year people assemble in rain and shine 
to hear the same truths proves that the Gospel, no matter 
how mangled and maltreated, has more life in it than 
anything else in the world. Men will always rush to 
hear the Word preached as Christ preached it,in a living, 
human way. A lot of texts strung together on a thread of 
platitudes will no longer ‘*‘go down.” As the Master 
treated the live issues of his day, so the modern teacher 
must adapt modern life and thought and customs and 
abuses to Gospel truths, or be insults the life of Christ, 
which is born into each generation with new meaning and 
new power. 

This was true pioneer preaching. Christ sitting down in 
an ill-smelling fish-boat, preaching to fishermen from their 
own pulpit, is a magnificent lesson to those who discuss 
the ‘‘methods of preaching’’ in order to find the most pop- 
ular style. Any way that brings the teacher face to face 
with the audience he seeks will prove popular. When men 
seek you, then your pulpit is the right place: but when the 
men that make up the vast majority must be sought, ther 
a barrel-top makes a good platform, provided the throng 
presses about it. If Christ had sought out modern black- 
smiths, his background might have been the sooty rafters 
and the brawny faces, his pulpit the forge. If you seek 
rumsellers, the bar becomes the consecrated platform. 
Even the adaptability of the patent-medicine quack might 
be studied with profit by the modern evangelist. 

The great influence Christ exerted was due not a little to 
his practical common sense. This sense can only be culti- 
vated in some by the learning of atrade. If a minister has 
it not, he had better keep out of the pulpit. The mere fact 
of Christ’s being a mechanic gave him a touch with the 
common people that has not been loosed to this day. It 
were well if every clergyman, like the one they represent, 
knew a trade. Theological seminarians might with profit 
substitute a year in a carpenter’s shop for a year with the 
good old Fathers; and they might also add a compulsory 
business course. Both might help a long way to save theo- 
logical and ministerial credit. 

When divine power becomes no longer a matter of ab- 
struse thought but an absolute and tangible fact, then fear 
follows as a matter of course. The fisherman on his knees, 
praying the Christ to leave his presence, is but the wail of 
every heart that is startled out of its contented abstraction 
by catastrophes or blessings. Christ says to every doubt- 
‘er, at least once-in his life, “‘Touch me,’ and the inteélli- 
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It is not given to each that his trade be the means of 
transforming the man. Rather let the business, the trade, 
be transformed until through it and by it the value of 
your ministry be increased. 

Christ calls each to a living industry. We are to catch 
men alive; land them in the net of Christ’s love before they 
are dead. Alive man is worth a mountain of dead “game.” 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BARKER, J. T., inst. March Ist, Madrid, N. ¥. 

CONRAD, A. B., Reading, Penn., accepts call to Dexter, Mich. 
EVERETT, C. T., Barrington, Il., accepts call to Omro, Wis. 
GARDNER, N. B. H., Shelbina, Mo., resigns. 


GOODCHILD, Franx M., inst. March Ist, Spruce Street ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNAPP, Samus, North ch., Newark, N. J., resigns. 

LELAND, VU. H., Rock Island, I11., resigns. 

MacDANIEL, R. B., inst. March Ist, Wissahickon, Penn. 

MERRILL, George R., Colorado Springs, Col., accepts call to 
Newton, Mass. 

NICHOLS, C. N., Chesterfield, accepts cali to Andover, Mass. 

OLCOTT, J. B., Colden, N. Y., killed February 27th, age 81. 

OWEN, C. E., Oakland, Cal., called to Gardiner, Me, 


REYNOLDS, A. E., Wallingford, Conn., accepts call to Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


SMITH, CHaArRuxs M., Somerville, becomes a Universalist. 

WOODSUM, A. E., inst. March 2d, Chelsea, Mass. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDERSON, Evwarp, Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Daniel- 

sonvilie, Conn. 

ARNOLD, Arruor E., Fairfield, Ia., resigns. 

BLEASE, WILLIAM H., inst. March 24, West Williamsfield, O. 

BOWLER, 8. L., Berlin, N- H., resigns. 

CROFT. Detmer E., Charlestown, N. H., called to First ch., Fal- 
mouth, Mass. 

CROSS, WELLINGTON R., Milltown, N. B., accepts call to Fox- 

croft and Dover, Me. 

DAVIDSON, Wim E., Algona, Ia., resigns. 

DAVIES, JAmEs, Monticello, Minn., resigns. 

DICKINSON, SAMUEL F., Newton, Ia., resigns. 

DUTTON, CHARLES H., inst. Ashland, Mass., Feb. 24th. 

FITZ, ARTHUR G., South Paris, Me., resigns. 

HOWE, Ott R , Yale Divinity School, accepts call to Killing- 
worth, Conn. 

LOOMIS, CHARLEs W., Eagle River, Wis., accepts call to Still- 
man Valley, lil. 

LOOMIS, 8. L.,inst. March 5th, Bellville Ave. ch., Newark, N. J. 

MANCHESTER, H. A., Auburn Sem., accepts call to Danforth 
ch., Syracuse, N. Y, 

MINTIER, JAMES H., Lamberton and Springfield, Minn., re- 
signs. 

MOODIE, R. C., inst. Craftsbury, Vt., Feb. 21st. 


PULLAN, FREDERICK B., East Orange, N. J., accepts call to 
Berkley, Cal. 


RANDALL, FREDERICK D., Chicago Sem., accepts call to La 
Moille, Ili. 


See. aewane A., inst. March Ist, Wollaston Heights, 
ass. 

















RUNNELS, Mosgs T., East Jaffrey, calied to Randolph, N. H. 
wri! 3 xy CHARLES, Enfield, Mass., called to Orange Valley, 


SHERMAN, BARKER B., inst. Chelsea, Vt., Feb. 21st. 
SHULL, GILBERT L., Ivanhoe, IIl., called to Harlan, Ia 


WARFIELD, FrankKE A., Hartford, Sem., accepts call to Buck- 
ingham, Conn. 


WEBSTER, FRANKLIN G., Passaic Bridge, N. J., resigns. 
WOODWELL, GEorGE M., Wenham, Mass., called to First ch., 
York, Me. 


LUTHERAN. 


BOMAN, C. B. L., St. Peter, called to East Union, Minn. 


—_ C. A., Pittsburg, accepts call to Spring Grove Mills, 
enn. 


DUNBAR, W.H., Lebanon, Penn., called to Omaha, Neb. 
HAY,C. E., Allentown, Penn., resigns. 

JOHNSON, C. A., Sampello, Mass., resigns. 

KLOCK. N., inst. March ist, Monroe, Wis. 

McDANIEL. C. T., Louisville, Ky., resigns. 

NORMAN, C. G., called to Crompton, R. I. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BOYDEN, Joun A., Wilkesbarre, accepts call to Pittsburg, 
renn. 


CHAPMAN, J. WiLBuR, inst, March 2d, Bethany ch, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

CLES T. S., Washington, D.C., becomes Protestant Epis- 
copal. 

ESTLIN, J. L., Dilworthtown, called to Schuylkill Haven, Penn. 

FLORENCE, E. W., White, So. Dak., resigns. 

GLASS, S. J., Brookville, accepts call to Allegheny City, Penn. 


KRICKBAUM, ALLAN, Western Theo. Sem., called to Little 
Britain, Penn. 


ome oy % Ain G., Albany, accepts call to Greenport, L 


MONTGOMERY, J. H., Dayton, O., accepts call to Trinity ch., 
Brvuoklyn, N. Y. 


MORTON, S. M., D.D., Jacksonville, accepts call to Mattoon, Ill. 

NOBLE, Greorce-P., Cornwall, N. Y., accepts call to Mendham, 
N.J. 

orimeom, WituiaM C., Manalapan, accepts call to Dunellen, 


WHITECAR, CHARLES, inst. recently 
Grove chs., Philadelphia, Penn. 

WILLIAMS, R. W., Annapolis, Md., becomes chaplain of the 
State Senate. 


Avondale and West 


UNIVERSALIST. 

BAILEY, Emma E., Whitesville, N. Y., accepts call to Mans- 

field, Penn. 
GOODELL, W. S., Blenheim, Ont., called to Portland, Mich. 
HOUGHTON, M. H., Dubuque, Ia., resigns. 
LEWELLEN, H.., accepts call to Bloomfield, Ia. 
PEMBER, E. F., Titusville, Penn., called to Bangor, Me. 
WALCH, A. F., Methuen, accepts call to Peabody, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOGARDUS, FRANK M.., Ref., inst., March Ist, Montrose, N. Y. 


CARSTENSEN, Eustace A., Prot. Epis., Brooklyn, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Lynn, Mass. 


CHURCH, Francis, United Pres., died February 27th, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., aged 84. 


CROSS, J. E., Second Adventist, North Adams, Mass., resigns. 


DRAPER, AuicE A., “ Christian,” Westbury, N. Y., accepts call 
to Westport, Mass. 


LAUER, Soon, Unit., Milford, N. H., resigns. 
LATIMER, G. M., Unit., inst. February 26th, Alliston, Mass. 
aah mae J. W., Unit., Danvers, Mass., called to Wilton, 


SCHMITZ, W.,Ref., inst. March Ist, Greenwich, N. J. 
VANVERBECK, SamvkEt, Ref., inst., Feb. 23d, Passaic, N. J. 
VAN WART, ABEXANDER, Meth. Epis., died February 25tb, 





gence then encounters a reality, not an hypothesis. 





Pleasantville, N. Y., aged 91 
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Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of “*Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 





the selection of works for further notice.| 





FANNY BURNEY’S DIARY.* 


It would be bard to find a work of its 
kind more entertaining than this. Profess- 
or Seeley has done histask in the spirit 
most becoming to an editor, leaving to the 
author whose works, whose influence and 
whose life he has undertaken to present, 
the chief space in his book. He has chosen 
with fine discrimination those passages 
from Miss Burney’s diary and letters, which 
cast a most direct light upon her persoval- 
ity. her manner ot life, and the circum- 
stances that had most to doin forming her 
character, directing her thought and devel- 
oping her career. 

Viewed from this distance, Miss Burney 
appears scarcely the important personage 
that the attentions of Dr. Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Burke, and other men of 
great influence, made of her a hundred 
years ago; still thereisa sort of fascination, 
positive and perennial, in the bright, al- 
most saucy wit, gayety, humor and pathos 
of her writings. If we were permitted to 
apply a word more expressive than elegant 
in characterizing her style we should choose 
**newspaperish,”’ witbout in the least im- 
plying that newspaperish style is altogeth- 
er badin its place. She was a reporter. 
even in her novels, and all that has real 
value in her writings is more or less gossipy. 
True, her novels lack nearly every ele- 
ment of modern realism; but they do reflect 
with considerable vividness the social life of 
herday, and present in a crude, careless, and 
not alittle hysterical way what Miss Austen 
amplified and elaborated at nearly the same 
time. While there is no just comparison 
to be made between the novels of Miss Bur 
ney and those of Miss Austen, they belong 
in the same historical space of works indic- 
ative of a revolt against the romantic 
school of fiction and of a movement toward 
the evolution of the society novel as wenow 
have it. 

One thing Miss Burney must have had in 
her nature—a decided gift of tact. She was 
not beautiful, on the contrary her face was 
plain, her figure slight, her address shy 
and often positively bad. Moreover her 
education was neglected, and she could 
never form a taste for reading, much less 
for systematic study. Early in life, how- 
ever (while yet a mere child in fact), she 
began to dream of authorship and to prac- 
tice setting herimaginings in writing. Her 
first novel was a success, as success then 
went. It was published anonymously, 
attracted marked attention, and she found 
herself famous as soon asthe secret was 
divulged. She had influential friends at 
the time, friends that she had made for 
herself by a certain charm of character, 
and there is little doubt but that her “ log- 
rolling’? was done for her by very adroit 
hands. Indeed, all through her long life 
there wasa crowd of Joyal helpers about 
her ready to urge her interests and insist 
upon her claims. 

When she became a part of the royal 
family of George IIL and his Queen, she 
took the place not on account of her fitness, 
but by force of delicate and artful manage- 
ment on the part of her friends assisted not 
a little by her own cleverness. It was dur- 
ing her long residence at the Queen’s palace 
that she gained most of the experience and 
knowledge with which her letters and diary 
are enriched. 

Professor Seeley has winnowed all the 
materials at his command, condensed the 
result, and with the addition of judiciously 
interpolated explanations has made a most 
entertaining volume by means of which 
Fanny Burney is revealed to usin a better 
light than ever before. 

“Whatever cavils have been raised by 
Croker and one or two like-minded detract- 
ors,’’ concludes Professor Seeley, “‘ no arti- 
fice or indirect dealing can be laid to her 
charge, even in literary matters.” 

We are not prepared to accept this as al- 
together true, and yet considering her situ- 
ation and the times in which she lived it is 
but fair to judge her very lightly. She 
must have felt that all the world was at her 
feet when men like Burke, Reynolds, John- 

son, Garrick, Crisp, Boswell and Sheridan 
were paying her the most flattering 
attention;.and when royalty gathered her 
into its household if was enough to have 


* FANNY Buastr awp Her FRIENDS. SELECT 
PASSAGES FROM HER DIARY AND OTHER WRIT- 
Ives. Edited by L. B. Steuer, M.A. New York: 
Scribacr & Welford. $2.50. 
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turned the head of almost any girl. Nor 
did she lack the friendship of influential 
women. There were Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Ve- 
sey, Lady Louisa Clayton (and in fact a 
large fumber of the leaders of society) who 
took her in hand as a “card of great value” 
and made the most of her, even before the 
King and Queen had bestowed favor upon 
her. 

In her forty-first year she married M. 
Alexander d’Arblay, a French general of 
some distinction and great poverty, who 
settled with her at Bookham ina “hired 
house of two or three rooms.”” She fell to 
work forthwith writing a new novel. Two 
earlier ones, “‘ Evalina” and *‘ Cecilia,” had 
been quite successful. Her friends rallied 
around her, bought the story in advance by 
subscription, and when it was publishod 
handed her over about fifteen thousand 
dollars. She had dedicated this work to 
the Queen, who sent her five hundred dol- 
lars additional. These novels—“ Evalina,” 
“Cecilia” and ‘‘Camilla’’—are of great 
length, full of sentimentality, and tedious 
to a degree; but they drew praise even from 
Jane Austen. In one feature they are in- 
teresting; the conversations are lively and 
colloquiai, if not altogether natural; and 
the humor is often quite charming, tho at 
times a trifle coarse. 

In her diary and letters Miss Burney gives 
us authentic glimpses of the life in which 
she made so great an impress with such 
small means. The royal household and its 
visitors, the ins and outs of the English 
aristocracy, the literary, afttistic and the- 
atrical circles, politics—everything public 
or private seemed to open itself to her, and 
she made note of it. Foratime she was 
within the radius of Mme. de Staél’s intel-, 
lectual hospitali‘y, fluttering about in the 
society of the Bishop of Autun, the Mar- 
quise de la Chatre, the Princesse d’Hénin 
and otker noble exiles from France. She 
was at Paris when Napoleon was First Con- 
sul, and her sketch of his personal appear- 
ance has somewhat the effect of an instan- 
taneous photograpb. 

She witnessed the celebrated impeach- 
ment of Hastings, writing an account of 
it that gives an impression singularly life- 
like in its naturalness of detail. Indeed, to 
peruse Professor Seeley’s compilation is to 
realize the most entertaining and unvar- 


, nished presentations of the higher planes of 


English social activity from about 1775 to 
the end of her long and beautifully amiable 
life. She was by no means a great woman, 
nor was she an admirable writer. She 
lacked command of expression, her imagi- 
nation ran in aslender groove, and there was 
but little of dramatic power within her 
creative compass; but she was alert, quick- 
eyed, always inquiring, and, above all, she 
was right-minded and pure. Besides her 
novels,letters and diary, she wrote a memoir 
of her father, Dr. Burney, of which Robert 
Southey wrote: ‘“‘Except Boswell’s, there 
is no other work in our language which 
carries us into sach society, and makes us 
fancy that we are acquainted with the per- 
son to whom we are there introduced.” 
This, indeed, is the whole truth ina nut- 
shell, Notwithstanding a lack of education 
and in very spite of a scant vocabulary and 
a “‘wooden’’ style, she was able to make her 
reports real. No doabt, much of her suc- 
cess in this regard was due to her natural 
sincerity of character. 

This book is beautifully printed, and its 
illustrations, nine in number, are after 
paintings by Burney, West, Reynolds, Cop- 
ley and Gainsborough. The frontispiece is 
a portrait of Miss Burney, showing her as 
a bright, pleasant-looking, but by no means 
handsome young woman, whose face bears 
none of the marks usually set in the “‘ liter- 
rary’ countenance. It is the face of a pure 
and happy girl. 

The volume has an excellent table of con- 
tents, but no index. 


<> 
> 





Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
United States. By AsaGray. Sixth Edition. 
Revised by Sereno Watson and John M. 
Coulter. (New York and Chicago: Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co. 1890.) The last edition of 
Gray’s Manual was issued in 1868. So many 
have been the changes since that period, 
that American botanists have longed to see 
them embodied ina handy form. To keep 
in touch with the science they were com- 
pelled to fill their old manuals with volu- 
minous notes, erasures, interlineations and 
substitutions. Such notes were derived 
from our own and foreign publications, 
notably the Proceedings of the American 
Academy, Bentham and Hooker’s “Genera 
Plantarum,” the Botanical Gazette, and 
the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club. 
With wide reading and utmost care, some 
note or monograph might escape the stu- 
dent, exposing him in subsequent writing 





to the charge of ignorance. The present 
editors have acted, we think, with wise 
conservatism in the matter ofnomenclature. 
While following as far as possible, the 
plans of the lamented ray, plans which 
have rendered this the best working manu- 
al in the language, they have introduced 
some important and valuable changes. 
The limits of the flora are extended to the 
One, Hundredth Meridian, in order to 
connect the work with Coulter’s “‘ Flora 
of the Rocky Mountain Region.” The 
Southern range is, as in previous editions, 
to the southern boundary of Virginia and 
Kentucky. A student has now, therefore, 
the necessary literature for a detailed 
study of nearly the whole country, Gray’s 
** Manual for the East,’ Chapman’s “Flora 
for the South” (tho this sadly needs revis- 
ion!), Coulter’s ‘‘Flora of the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” and the thorough but too cumbrous 
* Botany of California.’”’ The bulk of the 
last work issadly against its practical use, 
which reminds us to drop a hint to the pub- 
lisher of the Manual. Do, gentlemen, for 
the sake of suffering botanists issue a num- 
ber of copies on light paper avd with flex- 
ible covers! One hundred and forty 
Natural Orders are included in the 
book which embraces in addition to 
the Phanerogams, the Ferns and their al- 
lies and the Hepatice. The latter are 
restored in recognition of the increasing 
interest manifested in the lower orders. 
Mosses are omitted, and wisely, as their 
inclusion, with the illustrative plates, 
would make the work too bulky. -There 
are five more plates than in the last edition 
—four of Hepatic@ and an entirely new one 
of Grasses. The latter is rendered neces- 
sary by the western extension of the limits. 
A list of the Natural Orders, with brief 
descriptions, precedes the ordinary analyt- 
ical key—a very useful change, as is also 
the table of Natural Orders and summation 
of both endemic and introduced species, 
given on page 736. A compendious glossary, 
at the end of the book, is still another im- 
provement. Such a work requires the best 
skill of many hands. In these days of spe- 
cialized labor there is a necessary division 
of the undertaking. Hence we find that 
Salix has been elaborated for this edition 
by M.S. Bebb, of Illinois, cur leading au- 
thority on the subject. His monograph 
reads so easily and smoothly that almostare 
we'persuaded into studying willows. Prof. 
L. H. Railey has made Carer similarly 
lucid, while to Prof. D. C. Eaton we owe, 
as hitherto, the treatment of the Ferns. No 
special mention is made of a co-laborator 
under Potamogetons, but we suspect that 
Dr Morong took a handinthem. Prof. L. 
M. Underwood works up the Hepatica; 
the Composite show the touch of Gray him- 
self, while the Umbellifer@ have the benefit 
of the recent revision by Professors Coulter 
and Rose. It goes without saying that in 
the hands ef Dr. Watson and his able co- 
adjutors the work has been excellently well 
done. The typographical features, too, 
leave little to be desired, while the absence 
of errors is truly noteworthy. Some of the 
plates, we fancy—it may be wholly fancy— 
show the dimness of too long use; but 
Sprague’s work could scarcely be improved, 
Coming to the text itself, we would gladly 
note some of the features. Of course we 
betook ourselves at once to Aster and Soli- 
dago only to find that we had already as- 
similated their mocern forms from the Sy- 
noptical Flora. Among slight changes we 
are delighted to welcome Hepatica back to 
its old name. The ‘‘rue anemone’”’ trips 
forth as Anemonella, certainly a euphoni- 
ous title, worthy of acceptation, even had 
not priority settled it by rigorous rule. But 
we have not space to dwell longer on this 
most interesting work. We believe that it 
will maintain its deserved reputation and 
be a guide as ever to the increasing number 
of plant-lovers. By its means may the 
growing interest in Botany be fostered, and 
the new generation be led on to better and 
better work! 


A Popular Treatise on the Winds. By 
William Ferrel, M.A., Ph. D. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. $4.00.) While the 
author chooses to call this work a “‘ popu- 
lar” treatise we deem it proper to notify 
the ordinary reader that he will find it 
very hard to follow the mathematical ex- 
planations which seem so simple and clear 
to Professor Ferrel. The specialist is rare- 
ly able to tear himself wholly away from 
his beloved technicalities and his precious 
jargon even when making all but heroic 
efforts to reach the “ popular’ under- 
standing. Some day we hope to see science 
put on every-day dress with the air of being 
at home in a fatigue suit. What is the use 
of presenting mathemtical formule to 
men and women who do not understand 


them? If a treatiseis for the use of learned 
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folk and professional specialists, let it be 
one unbroken rosary of abstruse discus- 
sions with letters and signs, if necessary; 
but when a book is offered to the people 
there should be nothing in it but plain 
statements of known truth or perfectly 
comprehensible inference. One thing is 
certain: if an author addressing the masses 
cannot make himself understood by the use 
of ordinary current speech he certainly can- 
not do it by using algebraic formule and 
scientific jargon. The aid thuscalled in is 
but consternation added to confusion. It 
is because Professor Ferrel has written a 
good book, a useful book, a book greatly 
needed, that we are led to complain of him 
for loading it with matter troublesome and 
disheartening to the average reader. We 
know whereof we speak when we assert 
that no literature is more interesting to 
the intelligent farmer of the South and 
West than treatises on weather when 
they are written within his compass of 
understanding. Cyclones, water-spouts, 
variations of atmospheric temperature 
and motion, storm-signs, movements, 
of the centers of rain-fall, all the phenom- 
ena of meteorological forces appeal at once 
to bis interest and curiosity; but the sim- 
plest algebraic equation is a mystery to 
him and a source of disgust. Nor is the 
farmer alone here; he is joined by a large 
majority of the business men and mechan- 
ics, the sailors, the railroad men and the 
manufacturers, all of whom are deeply in- 
terested in every disturbance of the weather. 
What taese readers want is a book in plain 
English, giving the facts without abstruse 
demonstrations or mathematical verifica- 
tions. In the main, Professor Ferrel has 
met this just popular demand very frankly 
and with excellent success; but he has not 
been quite brave enough to trust wholly to 
** English as she is spoken”’; he must needs, 
time and again, resort to letters and signs, 
to mathematical equations and to more or 
less abstruse discussions. These were not 
needed; they are worse than useless in a 
“popular” treatise. For the rest we have 
nothing but praise for Professor Ferrel’s 
work. He has brought together and ar- 
ranged in admirable order a vast amount of 
most useful information on almost every 
subject connected with meteorolcgy. The 
reader will find here an explanation of the 
constitution and nature of the atmosphere, 
the motion of bodies relative to the earth’s 
surface, the circulation of the atmosphere, 
climatic influences of the general circula- 
tion of atmosphere, monsoons, land and sea 
breezes, cyclones, tornadoes, thunder- 
storms, an appendix, an index, and a full 
table of contents. Each subject is treated 
clearly and fully, with a view to practical 
results. Very little vague generalizing or 
theorizing is indulged in, and the style is 
direct, compact and lucid. Many tables 
very useful for reference are givea, and the 
illustrations are simple enough and accu- 
rate enough for the average understanding. 
We are not prepared to accept all that Pro- 
fessor Ferrel says, but we are glad to 
recommend his book as among the best 
of its kind yet published. A careful study 








of it would have the effect aimed at by the _ 


author; it would enlighten the public 
mind touching questions of universal inter- 
est, and enable people to avoid in many 
instances the terrible results of unexpected 
atmospheric changes, by furnishing them 
with the means of foreseeing, in a degree, 
what are to be the meteoric conditions of 
the morrow. The subject-matter of this 
book is an amplification of forty lectures 
delivered by the author before a class of 
army officers in 1886. The publishers have 
done their work well, ani the volume is 
one that should be found in every house- 
hold library. 


Periodically the scientific world, and the 
religious as well, is favored with a short 
and complete solution of difficulties that 
have not only baffled the ages of the past, 
but, according to all knowledge and reason, 
bid fair to baffle the ages to come till the 
consummation. One of the milder speci- 
mens of this sort is New Light from Old 
Eclipses; or, Chronology Corrected and the 
Four Gospels Harmonized by the Rectifi- 
cation of Errors in the Received Astro- 
nomical Tables, by William M. Page, 
with an introduction by the Rev. James H. 
Brookes, D.D. The work is divided into 
two parts: one a “corrected chronology” 
of the life and times of our Lord; the other 
a diatessaron, or life of our Lord, arranged 
onthe theory that his ministry lasted but 
one year. The “chronology” is a compila- 
tion (with some original ideas) based on 
other compilers and inferior authorities, 
with little to recommend it anywhere. The 
correction of lunar tables is hard to define, 
apply or admit,and is little more than moon- 
shine. A specimenof Mr.Page’s originality, 
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at least so claimed, will appear in his ar- 
gument on pp. 121, 122. It is that “‘the 
original Gospel of Matthew was written in 
the Syriac”; the author ventures the 
opinion that the Syriac word used by 
Matthew [for “two years” in Matthew ii, 
16] was equivalent to the Greek word 
imavréc, ‘* which has for one of its meanings 
a repetition, revolution, or cycle”; “the 
equivalent of the Greek évavrés might be 
either month or year; it would probably be 
month, unless some limitation gave it the 
larger significance.” Therefore, consider- 
ing the date of Herod’s death, etc., the 
author thinks it ‘‘ more than probable, then, 
that the Magi spoke of months and not of 
years, as it stands in our version of Mat- 
thew.” This is certainly an ingenious way 
of geting round the dieroic of Matthew, 
even tho a classic or other example could be 
found where évavré¢ means less than a year, 
except the one case where it is used for a 
“‘ woman’s time”’ or period of gestation. It 
often, in the poets, means a period longer 
than a year—from three years to six hundred 
or more; but “year” is the signification, even 
there. For the “*two months,” it would 
have been simpler to expunge the dierovc 
as an etror, and expound the following 
xatwtépw—a procedure hardly less bold than 
the author has repeatedly ventured else- 
where. (See his Chapter VII, pp 157-167.) 
And this brings us to remark that tho 
the author indulges in conjectural altera- 
tion of the text, he does so upon no safe 
principles of criticism atall. For instance, 
p. 561, speaking of the phrase “‘ the husband 
of Mary,” he remarks: “Some unfortunate 
or careless copyist bas made a mistake of 
one word, and thus throws the whole into 
confusion; or, perhaps, some early author- 
ity, wise in his own conceit, knowing that 
the narrative, in another place, said that 
Joseph was the husband of Mary, may have 
thought he was doing God a service by 
correcting the original passage, which read 
‘Joseph the father of Mary.’” The au- 
thor admits that none of the manuscripts 
“have apy other reading than that which 
we find in the Authorized Version,” and 
claims originality for this suggestion. But 
in like manner any one might make his 
own Bible. It is an indication, perbaps, of 
the denominational bias of the author that 
he argues (proves, be thinks) that the cru- 
cifixion took place on Thursday. The one 
good thing in the book is a number of good 
translations from the Diatessaron. (12 mo, 
pp. xv, 590, cloth. St. Louis: C. R. Barns 
Publishing Co. Price, $2.50.) 


A New Pilgrimage. By Wilfred Scawen 
Bluat. (New York: Scribner & Welford. 
$2.00.) We have here a volume of verse by 
an English poet who shows his reverence 
for art in every line of his wcrk. Thereis 
a touch of sadness in the contemplation of 
such sincere devotion to the linking of 
words, the weighingof phrases, the arrang- 
ing of alliterations, assonances, cesuras 
and thymes. Here we feel the strain of 
utter consecration to the task of melodious 
expression, and we acknowledge the hero- 
ism of it with a sense of something akin to 
pity. Is poetry (like conventional ceramics 
or decorative plaster-work) a something 
done by a set of well-defined rules? In his 
preface, which is well written and interest- 
ing, Mr. Blunt has given us more than a 
glimpse of his theory of verse-making, aud 
in the verses themselves he has done credit 
to both himself and his theory. His poetry 
does not stir us very deeply, but it leaves 
the impression of genuinéness. Elaborate 
workmanship tells with such force as is 
possible where inspiration is rarely present, 
or, if frequently manifest, lacking room for 
expansion on account of the very limita- 
tions set by the poet’s devotion to the 
verse maker’s art. In attempting to master 
the technicalities of expression Mr. Blunt 
has too often fallen short of that higher 
strain which breaks over the barriers of 
rule and glorifies even a rugged and halting 
stanza; but he has given us good poetry, 
not the least valuable element of which is 
its spirit of loyalty to British traits. In 
the “Idler’s Calendar,” oneof the divisions 
of the volume, are grouped a number of 
“sixteen-line sonnets,” which, if not satis- 
factory in form, from the Petrarchian point 
of view, are replete with genuine English 
Cul-loor life, and strikingly colored with 
(n+ sincere, almost brutal realism of Eng- 
li-h sports. Mr. Blunt has given us at 
least one strong and original poem, “ San- 
cho Sanchez,” a grim, striking sketch, 
boldly conceived and projected with rare 
force. It possesses that indescribable some- 
thing found in all genuine creations of gen- 
ius, a fascination, a grip, a novel and linger- 
ing effect of thrilling import to theimagina- 
tion. -Spring and Summer. By William 
T. Washburn, (New York: G.-P, Putnam’s 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Sons. $1.25.) Even the poet will usually set 
his better foot foremost; but what are we to 
say of a volume of verse whose leading 
poem has for its first two lines such a sug- 
gestion as this ? 
“Thou wilt not sleep when I am dead, 
Thou wilt not press the wormy bed.” 

And yet there is now and then a touch in 
Mr. Washburn’s lighter lyrics that is quite 
pleasing; moreover with some sort of sim- 
ple art the poet has shown himself through 
his work, making us feel his goodness of 
heart and purity of aspiration. The pub- 
lishers have made the book beautiful, more 
beautiful than the verses it contains. 
Driftwood. By Will W. Pfrimmer. (Buf- 
falo: Charles Wells Moulton. $1.00.) Mr. 
Pfrimmer has a good deal of bucolic humor 
and not a little aptness in versifying it with 
outright rustic vigor. Doubtless he would 
have made a “ hit”’ with his dialect lyrics 
had not Riley and Hay and Harte and 
Carleton come before him. At all events 
he has written some very amusing 
and very touching lines along with 
some that are not so worthy. In his serious 
verse there is some promise, a good deal of 
promise, indeed, if he will stick to his en- 
vironment and sing what he sees and knows 
as he does very simply and sweetly in 
Kankakee. 


The Story of Johnstown: Its Early Settle- 
ment, Rise and Progress, Industrial 
Growth and Appalling Flood on May 31st, 
1889. By J. J. McLaurin, Editor Harrisburg 
Telegram. (James M. Place, Harrisburg, 
Penn. $2.00.) This and the volume men- 
tioued below are the two leading accounts 
thus far published of the Johnstown disas- 
ter. Mr. McLaurin is the editor of the 
Harrisburg Telegram, and was himself 
witness of the scenes of which he writes. 
The proceeds of the volume are devoted en- 
tire to the relief of sufferers who have been 
left permanently crippled by the catastro- 
phe. It is introduced to the public 1n a let- 
ter from the Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton, of 
this city, who wrote the editor in advance 
pressing bim to undertake the work. He 
has told the story very thoroughly, giving 
the history of the town from the first, de~ 
scribing its progress, its industries, and its 
wealth before the flood. In the account of 
that calamity the author of this volume as 
well as of the one noticed below makes great 
and effective use of photographic sketches. 
We note with pleasure that it contains 
a statement of the facts as to the saving of 
the Roman Catholic image of the Virgin 
Mary, which puts an end to the fables of 
miraculous intervention. What is more to 
the purpose it does so on the authority of 
the Roman Catholic priests on the spot who 
frankly asserted the baselessness of the 
whole growing legend. This history is com- 
posed with tbe graphic power and practiced 
skill of an accomplished editor, who knows 
what the people want and where to turn to 
obtain the information required. It is pre- 
eminently a book to excite interest and 
hold the popular attention. The other 
volume to which we have alluded above is 
Through the Johnstown Flood, by a Sur- 
vivor. By the Rev. David J. Beale D.D. 
(Hubbard Brothers, Philadelphia. $2.00.) 
This second record of the Johnstown catas- 
trophe has been prepared at the request of 
thirty-three distinguished gentlemen, living 
in different parts of the country,and who rec- 
ognized Dr. Beale as the right man to do it. 
He has done his work well but in a differen 
style, giving statistics of losses of life and 
property as far as ascertained, together 
with the history of the disaster, the descrip- 
tion of the dam and the causes of failure, 
together with an expert engineering esti- 
mate of the amount and force of the water 
thrown into the town. In brief, this may 
be described as about 20,000,000 tons of wa- 
ter falling 400 feet in a river course 18 
miles long. In other words, tne force 
which struck Johnstown was about equal 
to the whole force of Niagara directed 
upon the town for thirty-six minutes. 
The account in this book we should 
judge as near the final verdict based on 
official reports and expert opinions as 
we shall evercome. It is illustrated with 
a@& map and thirty-two phototypes, among 
which we note one of the good Doctor and 
his assistants, absorbed in their noble work 
with no thought of reward, except that of a 
good conscience and—a photograph. 


Christ and Mis Times. (Macmillan & 
Co. $2.00.) This is a connected series of 
visitation addresses, by Edward White, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the present 
social aspects of Christian life and work. 
A more impressive indication can hardly be 
imagined of the change that has come over 
the Church of Eugland as to its relations to 
modern society aud the ministration it is 
required to render. The stamp of modern 
thought, feeling and method, is on the en- 











tire serie<, It is none the less Christian and 
indicates no lowering of doctrinal ortho- 
doxy. Archbishop Benson believes that the 
Church cannot stand aloof from the indus- 
trial, social and reformatory questions 
which are now engaging men’s attention. 
The modern character of his mind shows 
itself distinctly in passages like this from 
the address on “Suffering Population” (p. 
68): 

** At the worst, while repression is the hot-bed 
and forcing house of truculence, the immense 
benefit of allowing free discussion is evident in 
the fate of erroneous ideas which are gradually 
dispersed by it, while any grains of gold are seen 
and saved: in the occasion it gives for the diffu- 
sion of sounder views, and the avoidance of con- 
flict with authority. At this moment the national- 
ization of land is under this wholesome process.” 
Still more striking is the address on “‘ Puri- 
ty” which is as remarkable for its wise 
cautions and criticisms on certain methods 
and measures relied on in church reform, 
as for its radical expressions. Forexample, 
the Archbishop nips the rising hopes of 
some ambitious young Anglicans by de- 
claring that little or nothing can be hoped 
for from the Confessional as a propaganda 
of purity. He points to its conspicuous 
failure in Roman Catholic countries. To 
the other wing of the Church who are more 
secular in their methods he gives a caution 


which is much needed in this country, as to 


the dangers and limitations of publicity as 
an instrument for beating down sin. He 
says: 

‘One further terrible risk is lest Publicity 
should lead on to Shamelessness. There have 
been times when neither England nor France 
dreaded Publicity. Public opinion takes 
strange sides sometimes. There are those who 
assert even now that the profligate man is not 
today an unpopular character, and might 
easily be made into a popular one.” 


This is a caution whose wisdom our Amer- 
ican experience abundantly confirms. The 
Archbishop’s remarks on organization are 
no less striking, particularly those on or- 
ganizations for the protection and elevation 
of women. As to these he says (p. 105): 


“Not one step taken thus far in woman’s 
education and advance can be said to have led 
to one evil or done one mischief. Her dignity 
has risen steadily with her power for good. No 
scandal, folly, luxury, extravagance, can be 
pointed to as results.” 


This is a very remarkable statement. Com- 
ing from so high an authority it admits of 
no reply. 


Falling in Love, with Other Essays on 
More Exact Branches of Science, By Grant 
Allen. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25.) This is the authorized American 
edition of acollection of essays by a very 
successful writer whose especial area of 
action lies around the confines of what is 
commonly called science. Mr. Allen knows 
the dry-as-dust books wherein the special- 
ists have hidden from the general human 
mind and geveral human interest as well, 
their hoards of ‘‘ scientific discovery”; and 
he has had recourse to them for the laudable 
purpose of winnowing their pages for the 
benefit of the great, omnivorous public. 
If Mr. Allen will pardon the liberty, we 
will compare him to a bee that makes 
honey out of very unpromising substances 
by a process of distillation too subtle for 
analysis. In the essays now in hand he has 
touched with judicious lightness and humor 
some very knotty problems of life and some 
deep questions of physical science, playing 
about them with delightful candor and yet 
with one eye on the scientists and the other 
on the popular tradition, so to speak. The 
first paper, entitled, ‘‘ Faliing in Love,”’ is 
an attempt to show that young people may 
be trusted, as a rule,in the choosing of 
their mates, and that what is commonly 
called romantic love is in reality the result 
of a safe and proper confidence in the 
strongest of natural instincts. Mr. Allen 
carries his theory a trifle too far, perhaps, 
but in the main he 1s probably right. In 
another essay, ‘‘The Recipe for Genius,” 
his conclusion is almost fantastical as he 
presents it. Ten or twelve of the essays are 
quite delightful reading; particularly those 
that are in a “popular science” vein, like 
“Thunderbolts,” ‘‘ The Milk in the Cocoa-- 
nut,” *‘ Fossil Food,” ‘* Fish out of Water”’ 
and ‘* Honey-Dew.’’ Mr. Allen’s style is ex- 
cellently suited to his subjects and his mode 
of treating them. Flexible, clear, half- 
playful at times; precise enough when sci- 
entific facts have to be reviewed; delight- 
fully suggestive where it is necessary to 
avoid direct denial of the adequacy of the 
accepted dogmas ofthe savants, and at all 
times fluent and graceful, it flickers over 
the dryest and abstrusest theories with the 
nimbleness and luminousness of an alcohol 
flame. - Most of the essays in this volume 
were first printed, we believe, in the maga- 
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zines; but they are well worth preservin 
as a sort of reading which gives, in a mo 
pleasing form, some of the many phases 
the romance of science. It is a very com 
mendable dilettantism that expends itse 
in this amusing and, at the same time, in 
structive task follewing, which in the read 
ing slips us so very smoothly over the mos 
difficult and dangerous doctrines of sc 
ence. 


Orationsand After-Dinner Speeches o 
Chauncey M. Depew. (Cassell Publishing 
Company. $1.50.) -This volume opens wit 
a life like heliotype of Mr. Depew. Such 
another volume as this we have never seen 
crowded with the nervous, short, pithy, hu 
morous, occasionally comic, but substant 
ally serious and reverent addresses of the 
well-known popular orator. Exactly such an 
orator as Mr. Depew we have not had before 
and are not likely to have again. Many o 
the examples in this volume were given on 
literary or intellectual occasions. None o 
them were called out in parliamentary de 
bate, nor in a lawyer’s struggles atthe bar 
nor in political campaigns. They have 
been compiled and edited by Mr. Joseph B 
Gilder, of The Critic, and revised by Mr. 
Depew. The stories with which they were 
originally illuminated have been very gener- 
ally revised out of them. With them have 
vanished the personal banter and sprightly 
persiflage which forms so striking a par 
of Mr. Depew’s style. Whoever reads this 
book will, however, not fail tc learn again 
that the Pilgrim was superior to the Puritan 
and wholly for the reason that he passed 
through Holland on his way to Plymouth. 
Let Mr. Depew be as funny as he will there 
is always aserious undertone to what he 
says. His last and best word is always 
worth hearing and worth remembering. In 
his address at the inauguration dinner of the 
Holland Society it was however his first 
word that brought down the house. Finding 
himself before a company of two hundred 
gentlemen, one hundred and fifty of whom 
wrote their names with Van, he began 
“Good-evening, Van.”’ Thisis very good; bu 
“John Pheenix” had many years the start, 
of the orator with this joke. Being, as he 
relates in ‘‘ Phoenixiana,”’ about to sail from 
San Francisco with his command,and feeling 
that he could not sail without a good-by 
from some one, he suddenly advanced to 
the guards of the steamer,and, swinging his 
hat, shouted out, into the air, ‘‘ Good-by 
Captain.’”’ On the word every man turned 
around and swung his hat and shouted 
back, ‘‘Good-by, Colonel.’’ We should 
describe these addresses as having a very 
genuine American flavor which will be sure 
to be relished. They are not academic in 
tone or form, tho they often relate to acade- 
mic matters, and have been listened to with 
delight by academic audiences. They have 
a good basis of sense, and take the best 
possible position as to morals and religion, 

The Prophecies of [saiah, Expounded by 
Dr. C. von Orelli (of Basel) is part of 
‘Compendious Commentary ’”’ on the whole 
of Scripture, by different writers, now in 
process of publication under the genera 
editorship of Dr. H. Strack, of Berlin, and 
Dr. O. Zéckler, of Greifswald. The plan o 
this Commentary is to study brevity, omit 
discussion of improbable meanings and in- 
terpretations, and not to enter into any very 
elaborate discussions. In regard to the tex 
of the Cid Testament the editors take the 
Massoretic text and pointing as the genera 
basis, resorting, for textual help in obscure’ 
passages, to the old translations and tar- 
gums, and sometimes to conjecture. With 
regard to the “higher criticism” of the 
Hebrew Scriptures they take a moderate 
view in the statement, but in practice lean 
that way more than all will call impartial. 
In other words, they have little or no regard 
for traditional views respecting the author 
ship of this or that book of the Bible, but 
hold themselves free to investigate ancient 
tradition or conjecture, and substitute for 
both their own conclusions or opinion. At 
the same time they ‘‘are immovably con- 
vinced that in the Old Testament we have 
God’s word and an adequately trustworthy 
account of the history of revelation.” Pro- 
fessor von Orelli holds to the double au- 
thorship and the widely different dates of 
portions of the book of Isaiah, as we have it 
in our Bibles; as indeed might have been 
expected in a commentator invited to con- 
tribute to a series edited by Harnack and 
Strack. In deciding the dates.of the several 
portions (prophecies, vaticinations) of the 
book, he seems fair enough and careful 
enough. His dates deduced from the He- 
brew authorities are always accompanied 
by those deduced from the Assyrian author- 
ities, and so exhibited as to give the reader 
full fight and an opportunity for cho ce, if 
not independent judgment. In the com- 

«mentary and translation the auther ha 
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freely used the labors of his immediate | ranged to be fastened in the portfolio cov- 


predecessors, to whom also he acknowledges 
his obligation. Further than this it is 
scarcely to particularize, unless 
it be to say that both translation and com- 
mentary are excellent, especially the latter, 
since a fine style is not attempted in the 
translation. The book is a valuable help 
to all classes of students. The translator is 
the Rev. J. S. Banks, of Headingley Col- 
lege, Leeds. (8vo, cloth, pp. xi, 350. New 
York: Scribner & Welford.) 

Warren Hastings, by Sir Alfred Lyall, 
K.C.B., Monk, by Julian Corbett, and 
Peterborough, by William Stebbing, are 
the latest additions to the “English Men 
of Action” Series. (Macmillan & Co. 60 
cents per volume.) These volumes bear the 
stamp of the series to which they belong. 
They are brief, spirited, and written up to 
the latest information. Charles Mordaupt, 
Earl of Peterborough, was the implacable 
rival of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
Constitutionally in hot water, his whole 
career was one of excitement and storm. 
Endowed with great abilities, he failed to 
train himself to use them with prudence or 
effect. The present writer takes up a sym- 
pathetic position, and gives us an interest- 
ing and even exciting history of the way- 
ward but brilliant and picturesque earl. 
The new and striking feature in Julian 
Corbett’s sketch of General Monk, the Duke 
of Albermarle, is the unusually favorable 
color given to his conduct in the Restora- 
tion. The author introduces documents 
which, if his reading of them is at all cor- 
rect,clears the old Cromwellian of the heavy 
responsibility under which he has suffered 
for the condemnation of Argyle. Even as 
late an authority as the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ makes no attempt to save his 
reputation from these dark stains. Mr. Cor- 
bett varies from the hitherto accepted opin- 
ion and assigns to Albemarle in the court 
and councils of the Restoration a wholly con- 
trollig power and influence. Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s volume on Warren Hastings is a 
brief, impartial and thorough sketch of the 
career of a man who, in the fire of the long- 
est, hottest and most celebrated trial of 
modern times, called out against himself 
the masterpieces of invective and commin- 
atory eloquence, which have been ever 
since the classic examples in the language, 
but succeeded, nevertheless, in clearfhg 
himself on every point. Sir Alfred Lyall 
says of bim that he was undoubtedly cast 
in the type of the sons of Zeruiah, and very 
nearly earned their reward; but that it was 
not for the English people, who sent him to 
do the work he did and who profited by it, 
to condemn him for what they required him 
to do. The volume is attractive in style and 
has a thrilling interest of its own. 


The Thought of Blaise Pascal. Trans- 
lated from the Text of M. Auguste Moli- 
nier by C. Kegan Paul. (New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford. %1.40.) Tbis addition to 
Bohn’s Standard Library is a handy and 
good edition of a classic which must always 
stand apart as the best of its kind. While 
no two minds could be less alike than Em- 
erson’s and Pascal’s, there is something 
everywhere in the Thoughts that reminds 
one of the New England philosophy of Em- 
erson’s essays—a philosophy that can be 
read backward almost as fluently as for- 
ward: Much of Pascal’s thought is scarcely 
food for one who is abreast with the knowl- 
edge of to-day; but much more of it is the 
imperishable, the untarnishable truth, pre- 
sented here as bright, unworn and resonant 
as if of the moment’s coinage. Human na- 
ture, seen with a swift, exploring glance, 
and sketched in sharp yet sympathetic out- 
line strokes; the sentiments, longings, 
hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, despairs, pray- 
ers and spiritual triumphs of the soul pro- 
jected through mere sentences, paragraphs 
or phrases; the whole of life filtered through 
a medium of calm philosophy (or if not 
philosophy, then reflection); all this, with 
the sweetness of a religious zeal which gives 
u soft glow to it, cannot be found elsewhere 
so compressed and so welded as in these 
Thoughts. For the general reader, who 
must trust to an English translation, this 
edition by Mr. Paul is an excellent one. 
The notes of Faugére, Havet and Molinier, 
a good index and a biographical preface, 
give all that is necessary for an easy under- 
standing of the text. 

Herbarium and Plant Descriptions, de- 
signed by ‘Edward T. Nelson, Professor of 
Biology, Ohio Wesleyan University (Allyn 
& Bacon, Boston, 75 cents), is an attempt to 
combine the preservation of specimens in a 
permanent herbarium with a record of their 
characters. Four pages are devoted to each 
specimen,. The first contains descriptive 
notes che pressed and dried specimen is to 
be mounted on the third page. Each double 
sheet 1 perforated witb eyelets and at- 
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ers. With the herbarium are provided ele- 
mentary but practically sufficient directions 
how to collect plants, how to press and 
mark them, with a full and concise key to 
plant description. This * herbarium ” is 
certainly very neatly arranged, end will be 
found a convenience to the botanical be- 
ginner. 


A Select Library of the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, LL.D., as general 
editor, The fourteenth volume of this ad- 
mirable work is Chrysostom’s ‘‘ Homilies 
on the Gospel of St. John and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews.” The Homilies on the 
Gospel of St. John in this edition are Mar- 
riott’s Oxford Translation of 1848, revised 
by Professor Schaff and edited with addi- 
tional notes. The Homilies on the Hebrews 
are Pusey’s translation of 1877, revised by 
the Rev. Frederic Gardiner, D.D., late Pro- 
fessor in the Berkeiey Divinity School, 
Middletown; Conn., to whom the American 
edition owes a full and very useful intro- 
duction and the careful annotation of the 
Homilies on the entire epistle. (The Chris- 
tian Literature Co. $8.50.) 


Migdal-Zophim (The Watch-Tower). The 
Jewish Problem, and Agriculture as its 
Solution. By Moses Klein, author and 
publisher. (Philadelphia, $2.00.) This vol- 
ume comes from an Israelite who is pro- 
foundly convinced that the future of his 
peopie lies in the direction marked out for 
them in their ancient Scriptures—i.e., in 
agriculture. Its various chapters are devoted 
to the illustration of his general position by 
facts drawn from recent experiments in 
Syria and in New Jersey. The author as- 
serts that over 100,000 Slavic Jews from 
Russia have come to this country since 
1882, and gives a hopeful account of their 
progress since. His volume is copiously il- 
lustrated with heliotype reproductions, and 
merits the attention of persons interested 
in the Jewish problem. 


The Garden as Considered in Literature 
by Certain Polite Writers, with a critical 
essay by Walter Howe, makes the latest ad- 
dition to, or the twenty-seventh volume in 
the “Knickerbocker Nuggets.” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00) The love of a good 
book and of a shady tree of your own to 
read it under is a passidn which *‘ cheers but 
not inebriates,’’ and will do no harm but 
much good. The proportion of mankind 
who share in it may never become very 
large, but it will have a strong hold on 
those who do. Walter Howe is surely of 
this latter class and knows how to guide 
others into his pleasant paths. The selec- 
tions in this ‘‘ Nugget” are as choice as ean 
be made from Pliny and Bacon down to 
Horace Walpole and John Evelyn. 


Exercises tm Wood-Working,. with a 
Short Treatise on Wood; Written for Man- 
ual Training Classes in School and Col- 
lege. By Irvin Sickels, M.S., M.D. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) The exercises in this 
manual were prepared by the author for 
the students of the College of the City of 
New York, and have grown to their present 
form under the requirements and correc- 
tions of actual instruction. It is the au- 
thor’s plan to combine theory with practice 
as far as experience warrants bim in doing 
so. The manual contains a brief treatise 
on woods and insects and borers, and is 
illustrated with numerous descriptive dia- 
grams of tools and work. 


Our Heroes. Hittites of the Bible. By 
the Rev. J. N. Fradenburg, Ph.D., D.D. 
(Hunt & Eaton, N. Y.) This book, dedi- 
cated ‘“‘to the memory of Khitasar the 
Great, King of the Hittites,”’ is a well-meant 
but ill-digested collection of facts and 
reports from sources more or less trust- 
worthy, and yet there are init a great many 
quotations of value from Wilkinson, Sayce, 
and other scholars. Less credit is given 
than we should have expected to Wright’s 
“* Empire of the Hittites.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Ovrpa’s new novel, Position, is to be 
brought out by Lovell & Co. this month. 


.. William E. Norris’s new novel, Mis- 
adventure, is just published by Lovell & Co. 


....Gertrude Franklin Atherton, author 
of Los Cerritos, isa grand-niece of Benja- 
min Franblin. 


.. Scribner’s Magazine is to have a pa- 
per on “‘ The City House,’”’ by Russel] Stur- 
gis, the architect. 


.-Walt Whitman is to break his long 
silence with a monthly poem in Munyon’s 
lUustrated World (Philadelphia), 











-..-The Presbyterian Hand-Book for 
1890 will be published this month by Wilbur 
B. Ketcham, 13 Cooper Union, New York. 


.. .-Augustus J. C. Hare is to publish in 
April a new book of travelsin four volumes 
on France, illustrated with drawings by 
himself. 


--+-In the Toils, by Cornelia Paddock, is 
a powerful attempt to destroy polygamy, as 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” did slavery, by the 
agency of a thrilling and substantially true 
story. 


-.The Memoirs of the late Empress Au- 
gusta Aave been surrendered to the Em- 
peror, who is not likely to publish them for 
some time to come. It is not unlikely that 
the late Empress Dowager’s rich collection 
of letters will have the same fate. 


..- Russell Sturgis is to publish in Har- 
per’s Magazine an article on “ Painted 
Greek Sculpture,’”’ illustrated with draw- 
ings from recent finds at Athens. Alphonse 
Daudet’s new Tartarin serial Port-Taras- 
ons, is to be published in the same maga- 
zine in English in advance of publication 
in French. 


..In the March North American Ed- 
ward Bellamy, author of “ Looking Back- 
ward,” makes what reply he can to General 
Walker’s strictures in the Atlantic. In 
the same number P. T. Barnum tells us 
what the Centennial Fair sbould be, and 
Speaker Reed and ex-Speaker Carlisle dis- 
cuss *‘ The Limitations of the Speaker- 
ship.” 


..-Professor Boyesen’s novelet in the 
March Cosmopolitan, ‘‘ A Candidate for 
Divorce,’’ baS many realistic scenes from a 
young ladies’ boarding school, and aims to 
show the calamitous results from much of 
the prevailing feminine education. It is 
illustrated by six drawings from C. D. Gib- 
son and by J. Wells Champney’s painting, 
“In the Green Room of a Boarding School.”’ 


....The principal feature of the Transat- 
tantic for March is a paper by Colonel Bar- 
on Stoffel on ‘‘How Europe may Escape 
War.” Colonel Stoffel isan authority on 
such matters, but his theory of an offensive 
alliance between France and Germany is 
based on the impossible condition of the 
restoration of Alsace, to say nothing of na- 
tional antagonisms and incompatibilities. 


..Part X of The Century Dictionary, 
prepared under the superintendence of Prof. 
William D. Whitney, of Yale, is just out. 
It carries the general work on from Halve 
to Iguvine. Volume Il of the bound edi- 
tion of the work, containing Parts V to 
VIII, is also completed in the most solid, 
substantial manner. For what we have to 
say on the work as a whole, we refer our 
readers to Professor March’s review, pub- 
lished by us last summer in our issue of 
August 29th. 

.... The Magazine of American History 
for March sparkles with brilliant and in- 
teresting matter in popular and attractive 
form. The reader can take his choice be- 
tween the panofamic paper on “Life in 
New York Fifty Years Ago,” by the editor, 
and “Celebrating the Birth of William 
Bradford,’’ by Thos. B. Drew, of Plymouth, 
the extraordinary controversy over ‘‘ The 
Northern Boundary of Tennessee,” by W. 
R. Garrett, or a half-dozen other papers of 
equal interest. 


..We leart from the Boox Buyer for 
March that the total number of books pub- 
lished in this country last year was 4,014 or 
617 less than the previous year. The Book 
Buyer also furnishes us with the following 
interesting analytic table of books pub- 
lished during the last four years: 


1886. 1887. 1888, 1889. 
Wistiem. .. ...2cccoce:.s....- 08D LAB Oe Ue 
Juvenile Books............ 458 488 410 3888 
Be tictestheteddds! > vee 469 8643870 |= 8385 is«400 
Theology and Religion... 377 351 482 363 
Education, Language.... 275 285 413 3819 
Literary History and Mis- 

Or 388.0253 28k 
Poetry andthe Drama.... 220 225 280 171 
Biography, Memoirs.... . 155 201 247 178 
Description, Travel....... 169 «187 «©6197”~—s «189 
Fine Arts and Illustrated 151 178 250 171 
Medical Science,Hygiene 177 171 151 15it 
apres ee 182 «615800 O144#”séd100 
Political andSocial 

Science.. poke 174 Ml 227 157 
Useful Arte... Ce de ial aes 112 «1238 )«=6124)Sssd129 
Physical and Mathemati- 

cal Science.... ......-.. 148 76 56 96 
Domestic and Rural...... 46 61 39 44 
Sportsand Amusements. 70 48 46 43 
Humor and Satire........ 17 26 47 25 
Mental and Moral Phi- 

Sap tien eran de ee 


4076 4,487 4.631 4)n4 
The total of English publications for the 
latest three of the same year was new boeks, 
4,410, 4,960, 4,004, and of new editions, 1 276, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR LENT READING. 


LENTEN SELF-DISCIPLINE. 
Rev. FRANK J. POWELL, M. A. 
cloth, red edges, $1.05 net. 





By the 
12mo, 


An entirely new seriesof brief meditations or ad- 
dresses for every day from Ash-Wedn ay to Easter, 
ther with a short sermon = each of 
1 nt and Easter Day. 
mnaplote manual of Charch teach ing and meditation 
for lly use throughout Lent. 
A LENT IN EARNEST. By Lucy EL- 
LEN GUERNSEY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“Some people are always coming just before Ash- 


Wednesday to their rectors and asking. ‘ What shall 
I read this Lent?’ For the benefit of all the hard- 


they may wisely and hearrily name.’’—The 
man. 


THOUGHT SEED FOR HOLY SEA- 
SONS. By the Rev. RosBert 8S. BAR- 
RETT, author of *‘ Character Building,”’ 
etc. 12mo, extra cloth binding, $1.00. 

A series of brief meditations for the seasons of the 
Christian Year, in each of whick the thought is 
neaety outlined in terse language and striking meta- 
phor. The volume is destined torank as one of the 
ost belpful and | suggestive books for both clergy- 
men and laymen ach meditation 1s, in fact, the 
essence of a whole sermon. 

LENTEN THOUGHTS. Meditation on 
the Collects, Epistles and Gospels for the 
Season of Lent. 12mo, cloth extra, with 
purple book-mark, 90 cents. 

* We are glad tosee a new edition of p useful 
and eminently practical manual. It is intended to 
help the young and the busy to keep Lent. better.”’— 
The Living Church. 


BESIDE THE CROSS. 
Meditation. By the Rev. GEORGE 
HopGEs. Together with the Story of 
the Passion in the Words of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By the Rev. LAURENS M’LURE. 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents, net. 


“ Plain, direct, thoughtful and devout meditations.” 
—Canadian Churchman. 


Good Friday 





*,* Fall Lent List free on application. 


“THOS. WHITTAKER, 


‘2 & 3 Bible House, New York, 
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Coming Men in as“ 


Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
Sir Wm. Thomson and 'Bievade Lighting, 
By Geo. WESTINGHOUSE, JR. 
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Family Life Among the Mormons. 
By A DavuGHTER oF BriGHAM Younc. 
“ Looking Backward” again. By EpwARD BELLAMY 


Why Am I an Agnostic? 
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Our Unwatered Empire. By Gen. Netson A. MILEs. 


Life Insurance in the U.S. By Joun M. Hotcompse, 
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What the Fair Should Be. 


The Papistical Power in Canada. By J. M. Hunter. 
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NEN. For Fashionable isthe B P. ° 

LISEN.” A Me dium-priced but Fine Gr seagate 

Tou fos: a7. Be ade. 
e 


For $1.75 we send a copperplate, finely engraved. with 
. ane, Estimates furnished for Wedding and Class-day 


0 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
©.’s and other fine Easter Cards, Pi a 


eke, with appropriate epecttons from 
PAC wa For 30 ‘Cents, 17 


f 
AY-SCH or, PACKET. For 50 Cents, 


Prang’s Cards, as- 


nniversary, which will be selected with 


Is very Fashionable 
stand Cheapest inthe market,”’ 


es free on application. All the work is done on our 





Are you going to build or buy 
a house? Ifso, before mak- 
ing your plans, send for a 
copy of Convenient Houses. 


By Louis H. Grsson, Architect. Contain- 
ing a great variety of plans, photographic 
designs, and artistic exteriors and interi- 
ors of Ideal Homes, ranging in cost from 
$1,000 to $10,000. Svo. $2.50. 


This volume offers a practical solution of the 
vexed question of combining beauty with conven- 
lence in low-cost dwellings. It is a perfect revela- 
tion of what can be done at small expense. 


T. Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


13 Astor Place, New York, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








RPER’S Bseasiys. hegpery’ Pear......+00+ 00 
HanPRnes SWEHERLY. . . « * — cscsereeees “oO 
RP S BAZAR. .... — empeesene 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.“ a vsseseseses 00 


2 
@” HARP. PRS CATALOGUE wi be sent by mail 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 
STAMMERING 


And all nervous affections of speech thoroughly cor- 
jeeee yor eu ee ee and testimon opials ‘ad ad- 
@ West ith St., Naw Vor 











Se toT. ENtiee sie aurea op, Nak, ENCY | 


orr’s SC RUREAU OF OF ABV EEZISING, 


pecial Catalogu 
Peoo panne 180 Nassau Street. N. <° 





NEWSsrarag Apvaes ere. 
0 Cents. 
Ga. P. ROWRLL ry’ Cvo., 


Spruce Street, N. ¥. 
‘The Loyal Mountaineers 
of Tennessee ” 


Is an interesting history of the heroism and endur- 
ance of East Tennesseeans in me War for the Union, 
of their deliverance by Burnside and his companions 
in arms, and of the relief to then destitution sent by 
Massachusetts and other States, when the War had 
Symons their land. 
t has been commended by “ The isnovery World” 

pall other leading newspapers of the cou “7 # 

¥or copies at all leading Booksellers, or of GDEN 
BROS. & CO,, Publishers, Knoxville Tenn. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and Tunes for Church W: nip 
A. 8. BARNES & CO.,111 William Ste, Yy 


THE LEADING MABATINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERRERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 2 Broadway. N.Y. 














TYPEWRITERS. 
Save 25 to 40 Percent. 
Remingtons. Caligraphs Ham- 
mondsand a)l oth«rmakes, New & 
second-hand, Bought. Sold. Fx- 
changed. Send 6 for Iil’'d Catalogue 
ey aa . Desks cappues 
3 TAS CAL’ GRAPHIC YPEWRITING 

Lyman Browne, Mgr., 245 Broadway, N. ¥ City. 
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WAIT FOK 


Stanley’s Own Book 


Henry M. Stanley is now at Cairo, 
busily engaged in writing the only 


authentic story of bis expedition to 
find Emin Pasha. It will be published 
- an early day by Charles. ribner’s 

Sons, oe control all American 
rights. This is the only book on 
the subject that will be written by 


Mr. Stanley bimself, or with his con- 
sent or authority. Remember that 
STANLEY'S OWN BOOK WILL 
BEAR ON THE TITLE PAGE 
THE IMPRINT OF CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS, and that it is 
the only one in which he will have 
any personal interest. It will be in 
two volumes of about 500 pages each, 
well provided with maps, and amply 
illustrated from Mr. Stanley’s own 
photographs and sketches. It will 
be sold only by subscription. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Stanley's Emin Pasha Expedition. 


By A. J. WAUTERS, Chief Editor of the Mouvement 
Geographique, Brussels. With Maps. 33 Portraits 
and Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00 


This book, written by Wauters, the accomplished 
Beigium geographer, contains a equator of the story of 





Go ¢ XM 

Khartoun; of the heroic and skilful tactics by which 
for more than eight years Emin Pasha sustained him- 
self in the face o immensely superior hostile forces; 
and of his rescue ators tanley. Itcontains geographical. 
and ethnological a of great value. 
Congo Free State is described, and the career of that 
remarkable native La neeee Tib, is sketched 
with admirable clearness and 


Starlight Ranch, 


And Other Stories of Army Life on the Fron- 

tier. By Captain CHARLES KING, U.S. A., author 

of “ The Colonel's Daughter,” “ Marion’s Faith,” 
The Deserter,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Foods for the Fat. 


A Treatise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its 
Cure. By NATHANIEL E ‘WARD DAVIES, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, author 
of “ Aids to Long Life,” “ Medical Maxims,” “ Nur- 
sery Hints,” etc. 14mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A Last Love. 


By GEORGES OHNET, author of * Dr. Rameau,” “An- 
toinette,” etc. No. 106 of Lippincott s Series of Select 
Novels. t6mo. Paper. Scents. Cloth. 75 cents. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, post- PatE, On Ve on receipt oy the price 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT co., 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


fogoet FOR SALE; in Southern Galtfornia, 
be disposed of this winter. A Girls’ S Ad. 
p A ISABELLA G. OAKLEY, Santa Sarton. Cal. 


RYN MAWR COLLEG BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles trom Phiiadelphia A College for 
Women. The Program, = g the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 


year, will be sent on application. 
OF APPLIED 


CASE SCHOOL science 


Offers courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and E 
trical Engineering. For Catalogues address, dase 
ident, CLEVELAND, O. 











STALEY, 








AGENTS WANTED. 


TIFUL colored rug patterns printed on 

—-. a to be worked in yarn or rags. 

he — ty AN _” rug machine. 

Send for pode list. e “agente ses. AMER- 
ICAN RUG COMPANY,  iiadetord, Me 


$75.Sto $250.52 womine torus: Persons pre 
rred who can furnish a horse and give their ia ole 
time: tothe ——— moments may be profitably 


loyed also 
BF. JOHNSON et & O.. 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 











Sa day. Samples Yrosth 9.15 5 Free. 
$51 ss not under horses’ Brew- 
ster Safety Rein Holder wie. 2 Holly, Mich. 








Any Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
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BOOK 
26 Warren Street, New oars 
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JUST READY. 


—_— 


The Bedell Lectures, 1889. 
The Historical Christ, The 
Moral Power of History. 


By the Rev. Davip H. GREER, D.D., 
Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
16mo, eloth, $1.00. 


Robert Brett. 
His Life and Work. 


By T. W. BELCHER, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Five Sermons. 


By BisHop WHIPPLE. 
16mo, cloth, 132 pages, #1.00. 


Canon Liddon’s New Volume. 


The Magnificat. 


Sermons in St. Paul’s, August, 1889. 
12mo, cloth, 120 pages, $1.00. 


To Europe on a Stretcher. 
By Mra, CLARKSON POTTER. 
16mo, cloth, 100 pages, $1.00. 


An interesting description of av invalid’s travels, 


An Easter Sermon, 


By the Rev. ParILiips Broors, D.D. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Post-paid on receipt of price, by 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


pee 
SCH le4q 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


**KING FOREVER :” A new service of Scrip- 
ture and Song for Easter-tide, comprising Antbems 
for the Choir; Hymns for the Congregation; Solos; 
Gloria; Choruses for Choir and People. with Respon- 
sive Reaoings, progressively arranged. A capital 
service for the Sunday-Schcol. By the Rev. ROBERT 
Lowry. 1€ pages. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each hy mail. 
THE THIRD Day, Day or Joy. CAPTIviTy CAP- 
TIVE, KING OF GLORY, GATES OF DAY, THE 
RISEN JESUS, by same anthor, at same prices. 
EASTER ANNUAL. NO. 14: Easter Carols by 
favorite authors—new this year. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each wd by mail. 
Number | to 13 previous issues, supplie 
Full catalogue of Easter Carols, Serv ins and An- 
thems sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E, Ninth Street, New York, 


8L RANDOLPH 8T., CHICAGO. 


UE SIUUSE 


BER VIC 
In the five | following. the Muse “je int interspersed 
{aeons and in connection with the Responsive Read- 
bE instead of being SUERO all together after them. 


ae eytiss R, &y E. S. Lorenz. 

E KING OF LOVE. By J. R. Murray. 
sivi0n VICTORIOUS, 2 J. & Hai. 
EAS pod By E. E. Rexford. 
THE THisen HRIST. &y J. E. Hall. 


vice, & Cente per Single Copy, 
23) the ccimowttae tne Carols are printed after the 
EA STER SELECTIONS ‘FoR 18 1896 h them. 
EAST CARC SE : 22 ay 8. 
HROP, HALL, 























i. 890. WIN- 


nd o 
“WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MUR- 
LIER BOEX. &c. 


The TASTER ANGELS By Ae TTERWC RTH 
THE STORY of the RESURREGTION.-® SHERWIN 


Price, Cents per Sinyle Copy 
Send for « i... ue of EASTER MUSIC 
——PURLISHED BY—— 
THE . J 
4th 5: Vat? 


74 W. 
CINCINNATI, O NEW Vouk. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN * written by 
Paann i CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The rirst reading of the Eman-. 
eipation Proclamation.” The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Ae Lincoln. 

wr pas glo AND THE MEN 
meland key to Mr. C 
# The pirst Reading of the Emancipation Proclama 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons ay 
resented in that picture: an account of the picture it 
seit; of the — which suggested itand of the paint 
0 execu 

The former price of these books bas been ie. “Thy 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will Curaish it post-paid at 5@c, until the supply 
exhausted. ’ 
The book—" THE PICTURF AND THE MEN "—is 
tailed at S5Q@c, We will furnish it post-pata for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Addres 
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Financial 


SECRETARY WINDOM ON SILVER. 


SECRETARY WINvOM recently appeared 
before the House Committee on Coinage, 
and stated to the Committee his views in 
regard to the bill which he had prepared 
for the deposit of silver bullion with the 
Mints of the United States, and the issue 
of silver certificates therefor. The bill 
was not a mere “‘ make-shift” on his part, 
and was not designed ‘‘ to defeat some 
other measure,” but was designed in good 
faith ‘‘ to meet the difficulties of the ex- 
isting financial situation.” The Secre- 
tary, taking him upon his own showing, 
thoroughly believes in the wisdom of the 
bill which he desires to have Congress 
adopt. He believes that the effect would 
be to raise the price of silver, and give to 
the people the requisite amount of paper 
currency, without the dangers and evils 
connected with the continued coinage of 
sham dollars. Whether he is right or 
wrong in these views, we have no doubt 
of his entire honesty. 

As to the objection that foreign silver 
might be deposited with the Mints of the 
United States under the provisions of this 
bill, the Secretary told the Committee 
that he proposed to have the bill so 
amended as to provide that all silver bars 
should be stamped when imported into 
this country, and thus more effectually 
guard against apy evasion or perversion of 
the intent of the law. This probably 
would have the effect designed, and in 
the main, if not exclusively, limit the re- 
ception of silver by the Mints to that 
which is of home production. The design 
of the law certainly is not to open these 
Mints indiscriminately to all the silver 
bullion of the world; and if the bill be 
adopted at all, this point should be suffi- 
ciently guarded. 

As to the objection to the sixth section 
of the bill, which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to suspend the recep- 
tion of silver bullion when satisfied that 
speculators are seeking to manipulate its 
price, Secretary Windom expressed the 
opinion that this discretion would be 
dangerons only to speculators in such 
bullion, and that the knowledge of it 
would have the effect of preventing all 
speculating schemes to manipulate the 
price of silver. He thought that such a 
power, as a matter of precaution, should 
be given to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and that practically there was very 
little probability that it would ever be 
abused or misused against the general 
interest of the people. 

These are the chief points that appear 
in Secretary Windom’s interview with 
the House Committee on Coinage. What 
will be done with the Secretary’s bill is 
at present a matter of great uncertainty, 
alike in both Houses of Congress; and it 
is by no means clear that the bill, if 
adopted, would have the effect of raising 
the price of silver as much as the Secre- 
tary anticipates. While we have not felt 
ourselves called upon either specially to 
advocate or oppose its adoption, we have 
expressed adecided preference for this 
bill, rather than the continuance of the 
present law, for which it would be a sub- 
stitute in the event of its adoption. It 
would stop the coinage of short-weight 
silver dollars, which we regard as a fraud 
avd a cheat, and not the lees so because 
done under the sanction of law. 

The great silver question is at present, 
alike in this country and in the world, in 
what may be called the waiting state. 

It is waiting to take its shape and reach 
its final solution by the natural and irre- 
sistible course of events, The end, in our 
opinion, at last will be that silver, con- 
sidered as a monetary metal, will, as com- 
pared with gold, be remitted to a per- 
manently subordinate position, and never 
again regain its former pusition as 23 
standard of value. Thisis the tendency 
of events, and has been for many years; 
and wesee nothing in the future that is 
likely to changeit. We do not regard it 
as an evil, any more than we regard the 
rail-car as an evil when compared with 
the old-fashioned stage-coach. Gold isa 
better metal than silver for the great 
aye pen of modern commerce, and this 


a good reason why it should be 
ferred. ”. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Feaks of close money have kept Wall 
Street in an unsettled condition for some 
time past. Saturday’s bank statement 
showed a loss of $1,386,000 in surplus re- 
serve, which now stands at only $2,364,- 
000. This means that a majority of the 
banks are below legal requirements, and 
that they hold about $10,000,000 less re- 
serve than a yearago. Hadit not been 
for a contraction or $4,863,000 in loans 
the decline in reserve would have been 
still greater, the loss in specie being over 
$3,064,000. Deposits decreased $9,118,000. 
Of course the main source of stringency 
is the active employment of money in new 
enterprises, and the consequent expansion 
of trade in all parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in the South and extreme North- 
west. The funds thus absorbed have not 
returned with tne freedom usual at this 
season, their delay having been some- 
what aggravated by the mild winter and 
over-trading in some sections, which bas 
retarded collections and necessitated the 
carrying of surplus stocks until another 
season. 

The Treasury has also been absorbing 
money more freely, attention having 
again been turned to that quarter for re- 
lief. There is no doubt that Secretary 
Windom will do all legitimately within 
his power to avoid stringency. It is not 
improbable, even, that he will renew the 
purchase of four per cents., which he re- 
cently suspended, owing to the reduction 
of the surplus. It is also within his scope 
to anticipate April interest; but still no 
very great amount of relief can be ex- 
pected from the Treasury for the simple 
reason that there is no surplus of conse- 
quence to distribute. With the approach 
of the April settlements, always a periad 
of closeness, speculators fear, or pretend 
to fear, that money can be readily made 
artificially scarce for the purpose of dé- 
pressing stocks; and that in any event the 
money market will remain in an unset- 
tled condition nntil after the middle of 
April. At the moment these fears are 
partly counteracted by the decline in for- 
eign exchange to the gold importing 
point. The cause of this drop was more 
important than the decline itself. Our 
exports are shrinking, as usual at this 
season, while imports continue large; a 
movement which, if long continued, 
would, in the ordinary course of affairs, 
soon result in our shipping gold, especially 
in view of the urgent demands for the 
metal which may soon be made tpon 
London from South America or other 
quarters. 

London, however, has for several days 
past been a good buyer of American 
stocks,apparently because of easier money 
there. Asa contrary state of affairs has 
been in existence for several months, re- 
sulting ina heavy transfer of securities 
to this side, the effect upon our local 
market was to materially check bear op- 
erations. Some bankers anticipate draw- 
ing gold from Europe on account of the 
increased :upply of bankers’ bills, So 
long, however, as money commands bet- 
ter returns elsewhere than in the stock 
market, the latter is likely to suffer mote 
or less. The Trust stocks have been it- 
regular and this tended to affect the rest 
of the market adversely. No further re- 
ports of rate troubles were current, and 
efforts are being made to avoid further 
difficulty; but the “* street” pays little at- 
tention to favorable features, and satis- 
factory railroad earnings still pass for 
comparatively nothing. The coal stocks 
were about the firmest of any. 

A good deal of grumbling exists about 
the condition of trade; no doubt trade is 
quieter in some sections, and over-san- 
guine traders are suffering from past in- 
discretions. Moreover, profits are cut 
down to small margins,and the farming 
classes have just causes of complaint in 
low prices. But trade and industry at 
large are active; speculation is at a mini- 
mum, and much of the grumbling can be 
traced to disappointment of unreasonable 
expectations. A lullin trade and a closer 
run upon the money market will have a 

wholesome effect in restraining over-trad- 
ing and ill-timed enterprise. 

Coal continues dull, tho a scarcity is 














reported in New England. Iron is easier; 
but producers appear confident about the 
outlook. Cotton goods are firm and in 
good request, while woolens continue un- 
satisfactory. Breadstuffs are dull, except 
that corn and wheat are still being re- 
ported freely. The boot and shoe trade 
1s doing fairly. At the West trade is more 
active than a year ago. The interior 
money markets are fairly supplied with 
funds, but rates, while slightly easier, are 
still firm. 

The gross earnings of Pennsylvania 
in January, 1890, were $5,140,311, and 
1889, $4 528,746. The increase in net 
earnings for the month was $225,000. 
The lines west of Pittsburg, not included 
in the above, showed an increase of $119,- 
667 in surplus during the same montb. 

The Reading showed gross earnings of 
$1,566,730 in January, against $1,463,302 
a year ago. 

New York, Lake Erie and Western re- 
ported gross earnings of $1,924,291 in 
January, 1889, against $2,155,785 in 1890, 
an increase of $231.493. The increase in 
net was only $57,513. 

The capital stock of the Tradesmen’s 
Bank is expected to be reduced from 
$1,000,000 to $250,000. 

The following 1s a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

March 1. 


Feb. 21. Differences. 


Loans..........- $409,710,900 $414,574,000 Dec.. 4,863,100 
ee 79,847,200 82,911,400 Dec.. 3,064,:00 
Legaltenders.. 27,171,800 27,723,700 Dec.. 551,900 
Deposits......... 418,619,200 427,787,200 Dec.. 9,118,100 
Circwlation..... 3,350,700 3.356,600 Inc.. 14,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


$79,847,200 $+2,911,400 Dec..$3,064,20) 


Legal tenders.. 27,171,000 =—.27.723,2700 Dec.. 551,900 





Total reserve... 107,019,000 110,635,100 Dec.. 3,616,100 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- 

10S... ....cceeeeee 104,654,800 108,934,200 Dec... 2,279,500 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal 

requirements... 234,200 «3,700,800 Dec. 1,586,600 
hixcess of reserve March 2, 1859.............+++ 2,270,530 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Bid. Askd. 

4468, 1891, Registered... ...... 6.6666 ceeeeeees Ws 16 
4566. 1°91, COUPON ......... 6 csrccececisoeeasers 1034 «104 
4s, 1907, Registered .................0.0005 121% «121g 
EE, SIN, . cnntie- cnpectecess tucnv nesta 122% 122% 
Currency 68, 1895............... M6 oss 
Currency Ge, 1806 ........ccceneecceeeeeeeeees us 
OCUsPeMey Ga 002 ce cccccccsccccsccccccess 12046 
INCI TIE, « ccnccocnteesecoresecsense 124 
CRP OREY GA TEED... ccccccccvcccccsccoscicoceed 126% 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 









































Bid. Asked. Bid, Asked. 
A werica.......... — 218 |Manhattan...... | i 
American Ex... 16244 163 | Mechanics’...... 215 «229 
Asbury Park....—  % |Mercantile . 2B) 

sdowery Nat..... — |Merchants’..... — 1614 
Buteh’s AVrov’s.190 — |Merchants’ Ex. .1% iw 
Brogdway...... 500 |Market& Fulton.2i2 — 
Yhase....... ) — |Mech’s & Trad’s..239 — 
Jommerce....-.. 215 etropolitan.... 8 Q 
Jorn Exchange..2440 — etropoils........325 — 
Chemica) Mount Morris....368 — 
Nat 149 ABBAU.. 266 cesses We = 15 
159 UBS UB 
= —- we 
oe - — 
») cece 182 - 
ver. 5 = M45 
Eleventh Ward..150 — = 
iret Nat’l...... 20 = = - 
First National of 145 
tat 1% « seececce sees = 
162 . 200 = 
— |Republic.......18 — 
— |Shoe & Leather .| 165 
1% boa A — = 
- ventb Nat’l....1i — 
— [State of N’wY'rk 11246 117 
— |St. Nichotas......20 — 
a0 0CU CS "B..00 = 90 
— )Third Nav’l...... 180 186 
360 «6600 MET cence coccce = 
ng ne. aummeawe ot 1909 — |Unit’dStatesNat215 — 
ther Man’t...250 255 |WestSide Bank. 20 — 
Lincoln Nat’l....2u -- | Western Nat’l.. % - 

Saquare.100 106 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

The Sixth National Bask has now as its 
President Mr. Alexander H. Stevens, who 
has been connected with the Gallatia 
National Bank for twenty-two years, 
twelve years as Cashier and ten years as 
Vice-President. He is a very able man 
and well qualified for the position. The 
directors chosen are first-class men, and 
are well known as such in all commer- 
¢ial and financial circles in New York and 
elsewhere, No better or safer men could 
have been selected. They are as follows: 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., Alfred Roosevelt, Al- 
exander H. Stevens, F. D. Tappen, Joseph 
Park, Charles G. Landon, William J. 
Quinlan, Jr., Frederick W. Stevens, 
Lewis W. Parker, J. Romaine Brown, 
and C. W. Wetmore. Messrs. Tappen, 
Park, Landon and Quinlan were on the 
temporary Board ef Directors. Mr. Lan- 
dot, the Vice-President, is an old mer- 
chant of this city, a member of the pres- 
ent firm of C. G, Landon & Co., formerly 
of the old bouse of Benkard & Hat- 
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ton, importers. Mr. Park is a member 
of the firm of Park & Tilford. Mr. 
Quinlan is the able cashier and a di- 
rector of the Chemical National, Fred- 
erick W. Stevens isa retired merchant 
and a director of the Chemical 
Bank, Lewis W. Parker is the owner of 
the Parker House, at Broadway and 
Thirty-third Street. Mr. Brown is an 
old real-estate dealer. Mr, Koosevelt is a 
son of James A. Roosevelt, a director in 
the Chemical Bank, and is himself a di- 
rector in the Gallatin National Bank. 
Mr. Wetmore is a member of the well- 
known law firm of Barlow & Wetmore. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., is a director of the 
Gallatin National Bank. Frederic W. 
Stevens is a director of both the Gallatin 
and Chemical Banks, and Frederick W. 
Tappen is the President of the Gallatin 
National Bank and a member of the 
Clearing-house Committee. 

The Pan-American Congress suggests 
the building of a grand continental high- 
way, beginning in the United States and 
extending south through South America, 
thus bringing into much closer commer- 
cial relations and a more friendly inter- 
course, all the people of the governments 
of this continent—except Canada; all the 
nations to unite in this movement and bear 
afair proportion of theexpense. Thisis a 
wise, important and practical movement. 

Chicago is already planning to barvest 
the “‘ two hundred million dollars” that 
will be spent in that city during the great 
international fair in ‘92—or later. It may 
possibly be later—say a hundred years or 
so; but we hope not. Brick, mortar, 
pluck and men can easily overcome all 
difficulties in the eightéen months’ time 
given to prepare for the grand event. Go 
ahead, then, Chicago, never mind our 
tearsin New York; we wish you well, and 
maybe we will follow the notle example 
of the princely giver—and forgiver— 
Hon. William Steinway, who, first in the 
field in New York, has already subscribed 
$25,000 for the Chicago fair. 

What is the matter? The whoie army 
of tinancial leaders, capitalists and 
millionaires in New York, seem to have 
called a halt. Bulls ‘‘are afraid and 
bears daresn’t” move a step. What is 
the matter? Money is plenty, crops have 
been good, railroads are prospering, 
manufacturers are busy, prospects for ice 
are better, and ‘‘la grippe” is disappear- 
ing. Why wear along face? 

One moré of our illustrious fellow-citi- 
zens, better named a bank wrecker, it is 
now believed, has fled to Canada. The 
Grand Jury now in session, it is affirmed, 
has indicted the man, but his name, for 
the present, is withheld. 

The Senate of Virginia has taken the 
‘* initiatory step” toward the refunding of 
the State debt. This is a movement in 
the right direction. But it should be re- 
membered that Southern States and 
Southern tax-payers move slowly in debt 
refunding, and slower yet in practical 
debt paying. Virginia has proved herself 
to be—in the past—an expert borrower, 
and ‘‘inexperienced” in fulfilling its 
proniises to pay. 

The story is now current in Wall Street 
that Mr. Villard affirms that the North 
Pacific Railroad is now earning money 
enough, net, to pay one and a half per 
cent. dividends quarterly to its stock- 
holders. A banquet, of course, will be pro- 
posed—if the story proves true. 

Real estate in New York is now boom- 
ing, the demand, at comparatively high 
prices, being now greater than ever. 
There is also an increasing demand for 
well-located country property. 

There is much said now about changing 
our State banking laws, making them to 
conform more nearly tu those regulating 
our National banks—particularly in re- 
gard to their going into liquidation, 
without the intervention of a receiver— 
a slow and expensive officer of the pres- 
ent State law. 

The cash disbursement this month in 
payment of dividends, by the Treasury 
and Pension Departments, by railroads 
and other corporations, will approximate 
$20,000,000. There is, therefore, ne ap- 
parent danger of a tight money market. 
In April the Treasury will pay out some 
$6,500,000 as interest on the 4 per cent. 
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nds, and other institutions half as 
= more, making $10,000,000 in all. 

The North ern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany -has resolved to have steamship con- 
nection with China—through the Pacific 
Mail Steamship COmpany. it is bons hee 
with bh te company 0 

w pendio 
mephere isa Salk i in tinancial circles about 
the early establishment of a great Inter- 
national Bank with a capital of $6,000,000 
or more, having erpecial connections 
with China, Japan, New York and San 
Francisco. Sucha bank will, it is believed, 
greatly lessen the difficulties now exoe- 
rienced in the transportation of the $20,- 
000,000 shipped each year from the United 
States to China, and if well managed it 
will pay large dividends. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Southern Pacific a y alver- 
tise in another column that they will pay 
the coupons due March 1st, on the follow- 
ing bonde: 


‘Texas & New Orleans R. R. (Sabine Div.) Ist Mott. | 
per cent.; Mexican International Kailway Ist Mort 
per cent, 





We bad and .sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ee tramaters to, all princtpal 


Letters 
o ee: Austra- 


f lia, t. Thomas, Si roix 
0 ant the British’ West ~—— 


also make collections 
‘a issue Commercial and Trav- 

elling Credits, available in 

redit. all parts of the world. 
We also buy and sell an 

aretsclaes Investment. Se ‘Investment 
es for cus’ ers. 6 
rece ve am noose ot — Securities. 
anker 


Firms and inateidaais, als, a a favorableterms, and m 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in "3 
United States ani Can@da, and of drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countries. - 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 
OF DULUTH. D OT 
Created to transact a General Loan, Trust Sal An- 
nuity Business, 


D 
rera L. $500, 000 00 








Correspondence solicited trom parties desiring to 
make sate investments. 


THERE’S MONEY FOR YOU 


In San Antonio, Texas, Peal Estate. The growing city 
of the Southwest. Population 55,000. Prices very low. 
but advancing rapidly. Eastern and Denver capital- 
ists are investing largely. Smal investors certain of 
good proiits. Southwest Texas offers farmers cheap 
inna and mild, ns ow 4 cera. For information 
dress LLING, P. 0. Drawer L. 
oe give en. BALL this paper. 


Bi 0| NN DS is ${ ISSUED BY STATES, 


COUNTIES, CITIES, 
Deal in Gow’t Land 


| Sit C0’s., ETC., 
PO mined — DSOLD. 

d Scrip. 
Receive Accounts and nvtcnd a all the Fac ilities Ot 
a General a baw nemny - 


5. A. KEAN & C0, Baawcrs 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
116 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











The whole subject cf western 
inortgage loans is examined 
irom the point of view of a 
careful financier in a pamphlet 
recently published by the Kan- 
sas City Investment Company. 

The pamphlet can be got by 


writing to the Company for it. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Compan’, 
Kansas City, Missouri ; or 





6~CITY MORTGAGES 7x 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. ¥. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y, 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


Given t© DULUTH INVESTMENTS for non-resi- 
ents. Have tacilities for Placing small sums. Write 
for references and particulars. 


c.€eE. RICHARDSON, 
_325 Went Superior Street, Duluth, Miun. 


OMAHA 


And Eastern Nebraska city and farm Joans judiciously 
stments. We offer 








at prove themselves good investm: 
and small amounts, netting 6 per cent. and 
7 contelan thoeercrest semi-annually, not exc 40 per 
of the and interest 





slgtagan cea ee” Wea pure 


20 SuctEss 


Without logs to investorsa reason for buying the 
Oebenture and Loans of the 


oe INVESTMENT CO. 
Highest rate of interest cor- 


sistent w . Ask for informatio 
H Simmons, V. Pres 7 E. 8. ORMSBY. Pres’! 


-" NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY. 


— AGES. ie One years time at 10%, or on 
three to five ree to five years = not be We year GOLD 


: WITH AB ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


r funds in PERMAN nt 
@ INVESTMENTS paying “15%, 
oetes for particulars and references to 


THOMAS & CO., ‘incorporatea), Bankers, 
TACOMA, "WASHINGTON. 


TO INVESTORS. 


SAN MIGUEL GOLD PLACERS CO. | #: 


(of Colorado), 
Gen. Benj. F. Butler, Pres , 
James Gilfillan, Treas. 


(ex-Treasurer of the United States). 
The shares are a safe and most remunerative in- 
vestment at the price. 
Of the total gol! product of the United States- 
$1,800,000,000—nine-tenths was from placers. 
The company’s present working equipment assures 
large returns to stockholders. 
THE BIG RIVER FLUME, 
now under contract, highest authorities report, will 
annually net shareholders 


600,000. 
PRESENT PRICE OF SHARES $4.50 EACH, PAR 
VALUE, $10; NON-ASSESSABLE. REMIT TO 


JAMES GILFILLAN, 
41 and 43 Wall Street, New York. 
JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 











WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First fant, a Loans. 





ng. Thorovgh 
experience. seeeeet terest. moheice Western 


jaaisek" “Mich AUGHLIN & BROWK, 
Hastings, Neb. 
New st -. the 


SHATTLE|:: 


for illustrated Descriptive Watters aehe to 
LeadingReal Estate and ite and Financial Brokers Seattle 


Cauford8 Cnovor \| 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real omme pp Supestmente ond 
pomoee necessary for Easte tal- 
cent. securities for for safety. _ 
Business so! Ieited for & BAlL LEY 
Rotten xs 4,5 enver, Cole. 


References : the — People’s 
and Deposit Bank. Denv acon 


0% NET. SEanit 


ist morgage on City property at 
value. One Year j Bm ay at 16 4.4 
cent. Not . foreclosure in 6 years, 
For culars aad: 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to investments for non-resi- 
dents. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


Reterences: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaran’ 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 
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THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO., 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


nears eae Moa 


Collateral per, 


WHIPPLE LOAN & TRUST CO. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY. 








MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
PAID CAPITAL,..... #%600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. C ticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $1 Saces 
Estate Loans made and guaran 








atic investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnis! 
WwW ng tors 


B. Mice UarrET Vice & SON. 18 prea Oe Wy tio — 
For Colorado 


INVESTMENTS IN LAND, 
CLOSE TO DENVER, 
which will surely pay good 
profits, the best source of 
information is 


THE PLATTE LAND CO., 


S. J.GULMORE, Manager, 
Denver, Colorado. 
DENVER 


REAL ESTATE ticcescer or Denver iscucun- 
er than land ~~ — distan 











Ma) conn a information oie ae 100% 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
; DENVER, COL. 


T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 
INVEST M SonoRABS, 7, 9 


CasH CAPITAL FULLY Parp IN, 8% 

Tuvestmenss in Real Estate ma 5 .y nen- 
residents. Placing First Mortgage Loans 
a specialty 

References: ist National Bank, Pueblo. Colo. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


ee Gee = a me be poown 
Five years’ oe ee i Surveing Lands and seven 
ars in Loani = be Money on Keal Estate in 
exas, Absolute Securit Interest and in 

prom: ty paid. Loans pa vs per cent. net to investor. 


“*r. B. CHAN ag 
m Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission a. om Christien Union or 
“ The independent,” New York City, 


DENVER, COLO. 











° nk references a. Send 
for pamphiet, * Facts About Denver ”’ ate 
R. BURCHARD, DENVER, ‘ole. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Dualath isnow where Kansas eit F Se. zeah 
Minneapolis and Omaha _ were 








that are sure to follow the . oom wth and devel- 
opments of =, ts full in ation, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call o: 


Cc. E. iguaaea & CO., Duluth, Minn. 
P.S.—Acre and business property a spec ialty 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 


The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplis is to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if you wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest 1t 1m our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terma 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 
W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS 
Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 
Farms, Gaara Fine, ced ¥ Seity Lands, 
REAL eit ive re EBS WA ASerTs. 


Jefferson Coun’ 
its made » 

















General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


United. States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS, 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 
et 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


Which moy be made at any time aad wehérewn after 
days’ and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the po my y- 
Executors, or trustees of 
women unaccustomed to the t transaction of bi 
as well as ent institutions, 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 

Gro. Hunry Wannmn. 


This com) 
into court, 
trustee. 





HENRY E. LAWRENCE, W. H. CY, JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING D, SLOAN 

OHN HARSEN KHOADES, GuUsTAV H. SCHWAB. 
ANSON ES, FRANK LYMAN. 
ROBERT B. M G EF. VisTor. 


: Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 





First Mortgage Securities 7 and 8 per cent. Denver 
Real Estate investments, improved and unimproved 
property. 

DENVER, COL. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
a in Colorado. Sure —_ make eat} Jonna. Our 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and are We 
| agg os 7 ver cent., ‘and | nd payinent of P Prinetpei when 
we. sepa for o our 
THE COLORA DO ‘FARM-LOAN 0., 
36 Bguitable patéine, 
st oa, Denver, Col. 
R. E. as Pres W. H. MITCHELL, Treas, 
G. PATTERSON, Western Manager. 


THE eQUT ae TR ie SOuPrANyY OF 


Offe1s its 10-year collateral a Ala bonds interest 
ati r cent. payable semi-annually at Importers’ 
and ers’ yal Bank, New York,secured by 
first mortg: n improved real estate in 
Nebraska, eposited Frith Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co.of New York,Trustee. Correspondence uested 
LEWIS S ReED, Pres. JAMES W. SAVAGE, V.-Pres 
HENRY W.YATES,Treas. OC. B. SCHMIDT, Secretary 


JOHN MATTLER & CO., 


DENVER COLO. 


Are prepared to offer city lots from $100 upweees 
that wil 
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iowa LOAN AND TRUST COMPAR, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
a Sp to the publi Cc. 


Meare. f | a poms & Son, New Sort at. 
M Co., New York 
Geo. G. Williams, - =. " of the Ohromioat National 


Greq. Esq., of the. National Safe Deposit Com- 

pany, Chicago, Il. 

F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

m4, the Savings Banks and Investors throughont 
Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 

H, A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS#=32% 


a Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Reel 


Estate Titles and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at ite 
own cost, If insured Mortga- 
gee acquires the fee re a 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $5 

Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000, ao 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000, Mortg 
ages for sale, netting: 


— : = 2 with insured 
dress the See’y. Mention this Paper 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Breadway, New York, 














LOGAN C.MURRAY, President. 

F P, OLCOTT, Vice-Presiden 
EVAN G. HERMAN, "Cashier. 
Transacts a General Ba: Banking Business. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


ENV SSIES Fe. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 te 8 
semicannanl, 





tions. Refer to the The Independent. Sena for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








DIVIDENDS. 


O¥aICE SOUTHERN PActrtc COMPAN 
3B 
THE 





ROAD STREET (MILLS BUILDING), 
NEw YORK, Feb. 26th, 1 
GQoprons DUE MARCH Ist, 189. FROM 
cuigwing, be bonds will be paid on and after that 
ae tee Ori Railroad (Sabine Divisio : 
‘exas and New Orleans e n, 





10341 Street, a 


6 per ves aaa Inte: 
Railway First 3 M ie SRP on 
T HOPKINS, Treasurer 
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THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE weather conditions during the 
greater part of the week were decidedly 
unfavorable. The effects were felt in 
both commission and jobbing circles, but 
more particularly in the former, agents 
experiencing but a light and perfunctory 
demand outside of the usual routine of 
mail orders of a duplicating character 
from some of the interior markets, The 
presence of a large number of retailers 
from the West and South kept the job- 
bing trade from, dullness, but at the same 
time buying did not bear the vigorous ap- 
pearance it was expected a week or two 
ago to assume at this period, and of which 
it then gave indications. This is scarcely 
to be wondered at, as with the close of 
the third month of winter and no winter 
weather to speak of, the position of most 
out of town retailers is not an enviable 
one, 

The unsold stocks of winter goods scat- 
tered throughout the country are reported 
excessively large, and however cheering 
the prospects of the spring trade may be, 
these stocks represent a decided shriok- 
age of purchasing powers of their holders. 
In face of this the general tone of the job- 
bing trade is steady, but there are not 
wanting symptoms of impatience on the 
part of a few jobbers here and in interior 
towns, and ‘‘ cuts” on certain descriptions 
of fancies are evidence of a growiog desire 
to force things somewhat by making sac- 
rifices in certain directions. So far only 
isolated cases are reported, and the lead- 
ing houses here are, from present appear- 
ances, opposed to this weakening policy. 
Oatside of ordinary trading the saie of 
dress silks at auction on Wednesday was 
the most notable event. The offering 
comprised 2,738 pieces, the product of the 
Phoenix Manufacturing Company. There 
was a largeattendance and spirited com- 
petition resulting in an average range of 
prices above expectations. The outcome 
of the sale confirmed previously existing 
opinions of the healthy demand for cilk 
goods of both home and foreign manu- 
facture. 





COTTON GOODS. 


The demand for staple cottons at first 
haads has been of a disappointing char- 
acter, and in volume business has fallen 
considerably short of the past few weeks. 
This has had no effect on prices which at 
the close were quite as firm as a week 
ago for all leading makes of sheetings 
and drills, while in bleached goods such 
makes as Masonville and Blackstone 
AA shirtings were slightly advanced by 
agents. In colored cottons, cheviots and 
some makes of denims had a tendency to 
favor buyers, but apart from these no 
weakness was noticeable. Jobbers report 
a fairly good trade in most lines of staple 
cottons. Print cloths have a slightly 
easier look about them, and at the close 
can be purchased for 3}c. less 4 per cent. 
for 64x64s, while 56x60s sell at 3 1-16c.@ 
8ic. per yard. All descriptions of prints 
and wash dress goods were decidedly 
quiet at first hands. In jobbing circles 
business was helped out by one or two 
‘** drives” on fancy prints; and altho the 
aggregate business for the week. turned 
out under expectations, the trade’for the 
month has been good, in some classes 
of gouds beyond previous record, 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

Fair deliveries of soft wool and worsted 
dress-goods continue to be made on ac- 
count of back orders, but new business 
has been of insignificant extent outside 
of jobbers; these report fair sales. The 
market for men’s-wear woolens has ruled 
uninterruptedly dull. Heavy worsted 
suitings and trouserings have displayed 


more relative activity than other goods, 
Agents report prices maintained all 
round, but there is a suspicion that in 
some directions the firmness is more ap- 
parent than real. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET, 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
he past week and since January ist, 
890, compare as follows with the same 

riod of last year: 


For the week. 1860 1889 





Entered ont ‘080 29,783,128 
Tnarown on market... Bx irr} 30,209, 114 


READING NOTICES. 


NO OTHER FERTILIZER EQUAL TO IT. 


H, J. Barus & Bro. N. ¥.: 
Last fall Iused your “4A” Shenphate in seed 


soy lever pew. falliog down with rank wth. 
1 used two tons “4A” 





other meadow, whic ry hasa rank growth and 
very heavy, while another me jw seeded on an- 
other — s a Seead. no effect is apeeee. hor any 
o—- 3 rtilizer ra eget our AA 
os eT use. A. 


ATE 
‘une Sth, 1889. in. White Plains, N. ¥. 


EUROPE AND THE EAST. 


F. Thomas, of 1606 Wallace Street, 

Philadelphia, Pe sailed on the 12th inst. in charge 
ofa Lt mpr: of sayewe persons who 

alt of them. bound f ‘or Egypt and ad the ascent of 

the N le. Dr. Thomas has conseated to orgpatee a 

be ot one, "sailing Septem mber 17th next on - 4 

. which trip will be extended around the 

wor > 








Messrs. BENEDICT BROTHERS, Kee! of the City 
time. at 171 Broadway, corner Corciaa t Street, are so 
well known to our readers that qqazealy neces- 
sary that we should call astenon to their house as 
being the great head center for oe sale of Ls 


seamen te. Smee , silverware and, in La ere 
found hog 4 great Jewelry’ store store wie 
edict Brothers. 


| a Benedict ky was es- 
tablished in 1821, and for almost as 


-A-- years as we 
can remember they have been at the corner of Broad- 
way and Cortlandt street. It gives us jeasure 


to ropemmeane them to any of our o wish 
anythin their RY as being a safe ona reliable 
house ns which to deal. 


ECONOMY HEATERS. 








> 


y given as many years ot care 
ful thought to heating and ventilating as any man in 
the Unitea States. Seing a practical mechanical 
engineer, Mr. Pease has ee = the heaters 
manufactured by his Company.both m and warm 
air. the scientific and practical fort, +0 rt. "his studies, 
he Company manutactures a a steam 
and warm-air heater which seems to us to possess 
many features which commend them ..P highly to 
purchasers. Inaddition they manufacture several 
varieties of warm-air furnaces suitable for heating 
all manner of buildings, large or small. at a variety 
of prices, each one of which has the many improve- 
ments which have been suggested during a course of 
mony ve years, and many of which are patented by this 
om pan: 

The vantages of heating a house, store, church or 
any building are so ly in favor of heaters and 
od stoves or other methods in the matter 

greater economy, thoro' aghnees, cleanliness, 


tages n PP. 

Having their manufactory at Syracuse, N.Y., where 
labor is extremely cheap and rents low, the Company 
are enab)i to offer their heaters an 
at extremely favorable prices, which. combined with 
their superior merits ab oO rsons 
throughout the country, warrant us in ask yd 
readers who have need of a heating , apperatas, in- 
vestigate them before _ urchasing. The Company will 
take pleasure in sendin, 
ong ¥ Hd much valuable information on the 
subject of heating and ventilation, : canvenivens uw 
application by postai-card or otherwise. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSION. 
ARY SOCIETY. 


TO ITs FRIgNDS 
The Society's sixty-fourth fiscal year closes on the 
Sistof March. Whatever further share its friends 
propose to take in the work of the current year must 
therefore be taken —,. Of the $200,000 needed in 
the four months, 1889, to April, 1890, to 
meet the current outlay aon" complete }- - ypar free 
from debt. The quota of December 
was more than made up. That for =, an fall 
short; just how much cannot be told at this writing. 
The Society now owes no missionary for reported 
la TS wm te sendy at of is peseade may rea- 
sonably hope reach the end of the year witho 
= at — ban’ e. 7 _— 
New York office there was received in 
March ot last year $108,00', of which $80,500 came from 
— ing givers. ~, yb! He A ap = omount be 
‘air approach to the same 
raised {a this month, will ‘3 














rs 
that have made no offering, or but a partial one, this 
year; busy Christian men who have been laying by 
in store for worthy causes; devout vemee. Sunday- 
school workers molding the hearts of chi'dren to an 
interest in the spiritual welfare of Seen children 
and youth; executors of wills in which this Society 
is remembered—may we ask with all Christian. re- 
spect and affection, Is there anything more that you 
can do for home missions before the year’s opportu- 
nity has gone by? And will you do it new? 
THE OFFICERS OF THE A. H. M. 8. 
Bible House, New York, March Ist, 1390. 


REMOVAL. 





the Bivle House, corner Ninth Street and Fourth 
ap wirance PB elevator on Ninth Street. 
H. BBARD, Treasurer. 


Rev. M. E. STRIEBY, t Corresponding 
Rev. A. F. BEARD, Secretaries. 


oenold, 
Constable Ko Co 


COTTON GOODS. 
“D), & J. ANDERSON’S” 


ZEPHY RS, 


Unrivalled tor Style, Durability 
and Wear. 











“FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
PRINTED SATEENS. 


Proadovay KH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





B, Allan &C'. 


(8th St., (9th St. and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 





THE 


FANNY (OINET 


Combines perfection of 
shape with durability and 
comfort. 

Madein a Large number 
ot Models, adapted to all 


figures. 


BEST&CO 


as ge Bazaar, 


This soft, warm 










th. Price, 
$125; by mail, lic. ex- 


Our establishment is 
ii =the LARGEST in 
e the WORLD de- 


\ a 

\\" and BABIES with 

‘ <j everything they wear 

from Hats to Shoes, 

/ and our Infants’ Dept. 

: is a particularly at- 

tractive feature, not only for exclusive novelties and 

dainty hand-made goods, but for staple goods for or- 

dinary wear, which we turn:sh at less cost than to 
have materiais made up at home. 






We serve absent 
buyers by mail as well as if they were in the store. 


To have your children clothed in the latest New 
York styles at the least cost, write to us for Cata- 
oes and Samples. 


B.—When you write, mention this number of The 
geome as the first twenty-five persons send- 
ra us an order for goods from this geveres ment 

1 peamve free one year’s subscription aby- 


BEST & CO, 


60 & 62 West 23d St, N. Y. 
Ask For 





LX/ STEARNS xy) Z\ 
I COAT BINDINGS| 


un\Ano BRAIDS. tn) 


JNLAWRENCE,A «/ 
iE BEM 


=... 


Sold Best 
By The Dealers. 





Cortright Metal Reefing Compan 
Metal Tiles aad | Slates for al! Peinas oF Beluiines 
Best Roofing in the World. Philadelphia. Pa. 





Upholstery Gs 


We offer a cordial invitation to 
all interested in house furnishing 
to visit the exhibition of DRA- 
PERLES and HANGINGS with 
which we open the SPRING SEA- 
SON. 

As an Art Exhibit it may be 
studied with profit and interest, 
as it embraces all materials ap- 
plicable to house furnishing, and 
specimens acknowledged to be 
the highest development of the 
textile art. 

It affords great opportunities 
fer securing the richest and most 
artistic decorative effects, while 
the almost limitless variety meets 
the requirements ot all tastes and 
schemes of decoration. 

It also includes simple and inex- 
pensive fabrics, suitable for per- 
sons ot retined taste desiring high 
art designs at moderate cost. 

Samples and suggestions 
BY MAIL. 


W. & J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Kabo never works up or 
down or breaks. If it does 
in a year, you shall have 
your money back from the 
store where you bought your 
corset. 

The. steels may break— 
the best of steels have their 
limits of strength. But Kabo 
has no breaking-limit; it 
doesn’t break at all. 

And the Kabo corset is 
perfect in form. 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 


CaIcaGco Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 








TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
DE EaUnes, Ww 


VAN LLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat” ry and Cab i, Stands, etc. 
PLETE OUTE 


Engravers’ TURKEY BOX WOOD Machinists’ 
East cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, N. Y¥ 





ARE 
YOU 







oh 


_ 


ATISFIED ¥éth 
Heater or Furnace? 


If Not, Send for Catalogue 
and investigate the merits ot the 


“ECONOMY SYSTEM” 


=; of Combination Heating. In the 9th year ot 
Pits success. Unparalleled for House, Church, 
sj or School Heating. Address 


J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO., 
gitiesam{towne ofthe hited SYRACUSE, | N.Y ye 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist St., 
New York City. 


Our name is a household 
word in every family in this 
city, and alsoin great num- 
bers offamilies outside. We 
have sent our goods to the 
most important parts of the 
globe. 


WHY? 


Because we keep every- 
thing necessany for personal 
or household use or adorn- 
ment, and another reason is 
because we aim to give en- 
tire satisfaction, whether 
you reach our store in a few 
minutes’ walk or by mail 
thousands of miles distant. 


Our Prices are always the lowest. 


Our Catalogue will be is- 
sued about April Ist, next. 


Send us your name and we 
will mail it to you free of 
charge. 





PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 





The Latest Suvevemsnt in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
or horizontally, Can be used either with Films or 
ates. 
PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER 
PENDIN' 


D ° 
Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 


PRICE, complete, only $20-00: 
E.&H.T, ANTHONY, & 0O,, Manufacturers, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years éstablished in this line of business. 





MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For C:uurches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F 2als. For more than half acentury 
neted for superiority over all others. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


roy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


HS, 








These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 
GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DIssoLvED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Write for “ Farmer’s Manual,” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWABE, N:J 









Jusurance. 


ATOTAL ABSTINENCE DEMURER. 


Mr. W. F. SINGLETON, President of the 
Total Abstinence Life Association of 
America, and head of Singleton, Bonnell) 
& C©o., who are announced as * mana- 
gers” of the Association, sends to this office 
a long letter in reply to our article of Feb- 
uary 6th. We cannot print this letter, be- 
cause it merely rambles over ground 
many times traversed, but all which con- 

ins the charge of misrepresentation is 
this: 


First. We do not claim in our circular or 
elsewhere that “ total abstainers live two or 
three times as long as intemperate persons,”’ 
and that the cost of insurance to them is, 
on this account, one-third of the prices 
charged by the Old-line Companies. 1 am 
amazed that a paper of so much intelligence 
as THE INDEPENDENT appears to be, should 
have made such a mistake, and should 
have made the charge against us of trick- 
ery, upon its own unfounded statement. 

Second. We donot, in our circular, com- 
pare the mortality of total abstainers with 
that of the intemperate. On the con- 
trary, the comparison is made with moder- 
ate drinkers, a class admitted by all the Old- 
line Companies. And we claim that experi- 
ments made in England show that as com- 
pared with moderate drinkers there is a dif- 
erence of 29 per cent. in favor of total ab- 
stainers. In acard which we send out there 
i3 another comparison of the mortality of 
total abstainers with the intemperate which 
shows a larger percentage in favor of total 
abstainers. Butin neither of these com- 
parisons is there anything to justify your 
reckless charge that we claim for total ab- 
stainers a longevity two or three times as 
great as that of the intemperate. 

As to the first, we copied one side of the 
card referred to, which shows that a sav- 
ing of two-thirds over level-premium rates 
is ‘‘ estimated”; the card has not been 
preserved, but if Mr. Singleton chooses to 
send on a duplicate we will copy the other 
side containing the alleged English sta- 
tistics, and will refer the reader back to 
the article of February 6th, that he may 
have the two sides of the card before 
him for comparison. On this point we 
have nothing to add. 

As to the second, whether the com- 
panies admit moderate drinkers, and 
whether they are really less regardful of 
temperance than any concern which 
makes a ‘‘ fad” of that subject, is a ques- 
tion of fact. Perhaps we may not have 
had as long an experience in insurance 
matters as has Mr. Singleton—whose As- 
scCiation is stated in one of his circulars 
to be **only two years old” and in an- 
other one to have been ‘incorporated 
July 24th, 1889"; Lut we prefer our own 
opinion about it to his. Yet nobody is 
obliged to take either him or us as au- 
thority; whoever does not want to be- 
lieve the Singleton story of insurance at 
one-third the usual cost more than he 
wants to know what are actual facts can 
make his own inquiries inthe only quar- 
ter where authoritative answers can be 
given. 

The remainder of Mr. Singleton’s let- 
ter is a rehash of hisdocuments, That 
the companies make enormous profits 
out of abandoned policies is an assess- 
ment plea which we have often corrected, 
but if it were quiet true it would not help 
out the insufficient assessments, because 
forfeitures cannot assist unless there ure 
surpluses left over. The man of 35 is to 

ay, in Mr. Singleton’s scheme, $8.63 per 
$1000, and he must Jive to be 146 be- 
fore Le can pay in $1,000 at that rate; if 
ninety-nine out of a hundred drop out, 
the hundredth man gets no benefit by 
their leaving, because all they have paid 
has been consumed as they went along. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Singleton and the rest 
will continue to say that the rea: on they 
can pay $1,000 witn less than $400 is be- 
cause the level premium companies make 
money out of lapses, and a multitude of 
people will swallow the plea without 
looking atit. 

Mr. Singleton says he will be greatly 
delighted if we will open the columns of 
this journal ‘toa fair discussion of the 
respective merits of the co-operative and 
old-line systems of insurance.” If he 


| has read this journal regularly he has 


already enjoyed such delight for years, 
and we have repeatedly offered to print 
the argument, sound or unsound, of 
any co-operative champion, provided 
that he were admittedly a champion 
for whom the advocates of that plan 
would accept some responsibility, and 
provided he would be terse and pointed, 
making clear and definite propositions 
aud wasting no space. If Mr. Singleton 
has such a person in his acquaintance, 
bring him along. But as for printing 
the usual co-operative literature we must 
decline; we must eee materiality 
andare not willing tostrike at fog, 





EUROPEAN NOTES. 
FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, February 7th, 1890. 

To believe the remarks of certain jour- 
nals and men here, one would 
imagine that the only country where in- 
surance companies are looked after by 
Government is the Republic of France,and 
that England and America, especially 
the latter, are the happy bunting grounds 
of gentlemen of the Philip Sayle and 
Major Walford type. As a matter of 
fact, Government supervision here is of a 
very crude description. The constitu- 
tion and investments of companies are 
regulated by certain decisions of the 
Conseil d’ Etat, and copies of the annual 
reports and accounts must de deposited 
with the Prefecture of Police and the 
Ministry of Commerce. The public, how- 
ever, have no access to these documents 
nor are they, I believe, published in the 
form of an English Blue Book or an 
American Superintendent’s Report. The 
way in which the accounts are arranged 
also enables the companies to spend a far 
greater amount of money than the Conseil 
d’ Etat allows without remonstrance, From 
what appears above, it is not very aston- 
ishing that a concern like the Assurance 
Financiére could go from bad to worse 
for eight long years, when the final crash 
_— precipitated by the manager’s sui- 
cide. 

The facts of the case are simple 
enough. In 1875 L’ Assurance Financiére 
was founded with the modest sum of 700 
francs by M. Bianchet, as a mutual 
enterprise for issuing endowment. poli- 
icies. Apparently business came in rap- 
idly, for in 1880 the assets of the society 
were eighteen million francs securely in- 
vested as Government stock, hcld on the 
peculiar condition that it could not be sold 
except for re-investment. In the year 1880, 
however, matters changed. M. Blanchet, 
apparently under pressure, handed his 
society over to the tender mercies of M. 
Boulan, who represented a_ financial 
group, and from that moment the down- 
hill movement began. One of the new 
manager’s first acts was to obtain power 
to sell the Government stock for the al- 
leged purpose of re-investing it in Credit 
fencier commercial bonds. Asa matter 
of fact, he spent the money in paying 
fictitious annuities, speculating on the 
Stock Exchange, etc., etc., until in August 
last there was a deficit of eighteen million 
francs. Seeing the game was up, M Bou- 
lan simply shot himself, and left the liqui- 
dator to settle matters. In these cases 
French law throws a net over everybody; 
so the liquidator bas brought actions 
against M. Boulan’s heirs, the directors 
and auditors of the society, the brokers 
who sold the stock, and the ‘l'reasury it- 
self for having passed the transfers. Al- 
together, the lawyers will be busy until 
Easter, 

I have just received a pamphlet entitled: 
“On Rend l Argent ? Nouvelle Combinat- 
son dela New York,” by Armand Monti- 
gert. Itis, of course,an attack on the 
distribution policies with return of-pre- 
miums, issued by this company, policies 
which, the author claims, and of course, 
proves by figures, are not only more ex- 
pensive than in French companies, but 
incapable of realization. Without wast- 
ing time on the absurd arguments brought 
forward, I will simply call attention toa 
combination offered by the Caisse Pater- 
nelle, a first-class company, Age 30. 
Amount 100,000 francs. Annual pre- 
muiums for 20 years, 4,840 francs. In case 
of death before the 20 years, the 100,000 
francs only are paid. If alive at the end 
of tbe tontine period, the assured may: 1, 
Take the cash value of his policy, 118,570 
francs, against 96,800 francs paid in pre- 
miums,. 2, Takea policy for 100,000 francs, 
payable at death, and 65,220 francs in 
cash, 3. Take a policy for 100,000 francs, 
payable at death and an annuity of 4,840 
francs, 4. Convert the whole Drage J into 
an annuity of 8,180 francs. Oo quote a 
leading French insurance paper, La 
Semaine: **Tnis combination has been 
very well received as it lends itself to 
almost any requirement of the assured at 
the end of the contract, and we have 
always particularly recommended it to 
our readers,” If this is not returning the 
money I should like to know whatis, 


COURT CONSTRUCTION OF FIRE 
POLICIES. 


OnE of the judges of the Civil District 
Court of New Orleans has favored us 
with a transcript of the decision of that 
court in Meyer agt. Queen Insurance 
Co. The reversal of this decision, on 
appeal, by the Louisiana Supreme Court 
was the occasion of some comments in 
THE INDEPENDENT of January 30th. As 
the decision of the lower court is not of 








great length, we print it below. No 


further comment seems necessary: 


V. A.MEYER & Co. ) CrviL District Court, 
v8. NEw ORLEANS. 
QUEEN’s Ins, Co. \ Aus. Voorsiés, J. —— 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT. 


Plautiff’s policy of insurance for the sum 
of $10,000 is assailed upon the grounds: 
1st, of nullity because of misrepresentation; 
and 2d of subsequent vitiation by violation 
of stipulation as to repairs and alterations. 

I. The application for insurance was of a 
“brick shingled sugar house, and pur- 
geries.”” The policy issued as applied for; 
except it omitted the cOmma after the word 
“ sugar house.’’ 


As a matter of fact the main part of the 
sugar house and one of the purgeries were 
brick shingled, while the other purgery, a 
two story construction, and a component: 
part of the sugar house, was wholly frame. 
So also was the caneshed. A proper de- 
scription of the object insured would have 
been: “a brick and frame sugar house 
shingled.”’ 

The importance of the misdescription be- 
omes manifest by the fact that, had the 
full and proper description been made, the 
rate of insurance would have been enbanced 
and the very amount of insurance effected. 
It is observable that the fire broke out pre- 
cisely in the wooden purgery. 

Some stress is luid om the comma, in- 
serted in the insurance application, but 
omitted in the policy and in the proof of 
loss But this is not entitled to much 
weight. It cannot be contended that its 
insertion would change the sense of the 
phrase in the description of the object in- 
sured. The wooden purgery, as well as the 
frame cane shed, forms a component part 
of the sugar house, which, in the policy, is 
described as * a brick shingle sugar house 
and purgeries.”’ The insured did not, in 
his application for insurance, mean to rep- 
resent that there was a brick sugar house 
with frame ag eee for one purgery was 
brick shingled, the other wholly frame. 
Besides the comma is notin the application 
for insurance, but in the policy, which 
contains the mutual agreement. 

If. The policy has a warranty against 
“risk increased by the erection or occupa- 
tion of neighboring buildings; or by any 
means whatever, without the insured giv- 
ing notice to the company and obtaining 
consent therefor.”’ 

The proof is that, some time before the dis-. 
aster, plaintiffs made extraordinary altera- 
tions, repairs and additions to the sugar- 
house--removed the engine from the brick: 
building ana placed it outside within a. 
frame construction. That in some respects. 
during the execution of these works, and: 
since, there has been material increase of 
risk, obviously appears. It is true that the 
new roof over the engine is of corrugated 
iron, and that a roof of similar material re- 
placed part of the shingie- roof elsewhere. 
But none the less had there been a materi- 
al increase Of risk by fire in some respects, 
altbo in others the danger may have de- 
creased. These cannot be offset by Court. 
If in some important part of the building, 
alterations and additions have been made, 
which enhance the risk, the policy is atonce 
vitiated, unless the insurer’s consent be ob- 
tained. Such is the stipulation of the 
contract. 

There is irreconcilable conflict of testi- 

mony whether the company’s consent was 
or was not obtained; but, conceding a ver- 
bal consent asked and given, it was at best 
such a one as had been obtained io —. 
from the other insurers (The Faetors’ 
‘Traders’ Ins. Co.), in the following terms: 
‘* Privilege for mechanics to make ordina- 
ry alterations, repairs and additions; butit 
is understood and agreed that extraordt- 
nary alterations, repairs and additions are 
prohibited, without notice to, and consent 
of, this company in writing.” 
. ‘fhe verbal consent, as copceded, was for 
ordinary alterations, repairs and additions, 
and does not cover the extraordinary opera- 
tions carried on in the insured premises. 

It may be truly said, tnéfetore, that if the 
policy was not void tor material misde- 
scription, it was vitiated by reason Of the en- 
hanced risk, woich the assured brought to 
bear upon the insured ovject. 

Judgment in tavor of defeudant 
pany. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
THE NEW YORK LI#E INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


com- 











ONE of the greatest of the great financial 
announcements of the year, one always 
eagerly looked for by the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, is the annual report of the 
New York Lite [Insurance Company, and we 
take pleasure in calling attention to it m 
this week’s paper. 

The strides taken by the New York Life 
Insurance Company in its onward progress 
during the past few years have given great 
Satisiaction to its policy-holaers, and large 
numbers of people who are interested in 
insurance and tinance have watched its 
course With great interest. The forty-fifth 
annual report of the Company published 
to-day, as compared with the report of a 
year ayo, shows that the total assets of the 
Company have been increased $11,573,414.41. 
The Company has received during the year 
from interest, rents, etc., no less an amount 
tnan $4,577,345.14. 1ts increase in._premiums 
this year over last is $3,458,330. Its 1n- 
crease 1n insurance written is $26,009,357, 
and increase of insurance in torce is $75,- 
715,465. The total assets of the Company 
on the lst of January were $105,053,600.96, 
and the surplus by the Company’s new 
standard was $7,517,823.28; while by the 
New York State standard, including the 
surplus belonging to the tontine iund, it 
was $15,600,00u. 

‘too much cannot be said in praise of such 
@ Magnificent ingtitution as the New York 
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Life, combining as it does so many ex- 
cellent and desirable features for the 
benefit of the at large. For in- 
stance, it collec from policy-hoiders 
duriug the year for premiums about twenty- 
five millions of doliars. It is quite safe to 
say that if the persons paying this twenty- 
five millions of dollars into the New York 
Life during the year 1889 had not been the 
owners and holdere of policies covering 
their lives, a large percentage of this esr | 
would have been spent for one thing an 
another and would not have been saved for 
the benefit of the families of the insured. 
Of course a portion of it would have tound 
its way into savings banks, but it still 
stands true that were it not for the oppor- 
tunities offered by such institutions as 
the New York Life, vast sums of money 
would not be saved, it is needless for 
us to say to any reader of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT how much more desirable it is to place 
their surplus funds in life insurance than 
in savings banks. Another important fea- 
ture, as brought out by the report of the 
New York Life, is the fact that it paid dur- 
ing the year 1889 over twelve millions of 
doilars to  policy-holders, the average 
amount paid each policy-holder being about 
$2,600. This average ot $2,600 for the whole 
number of ey shows that a very large 
number of them were for much small- 
er amoants, and it is quite safe to say that 
policy-holders of this latter class are the 
ones who obtained the greatest benefit 
from the amount paid them by the Com- 
pany. The three great life insurance com- 
nies of this country, of which the New 

ork Life is one, distributed during 1889 
sovuut thirty-five millions of dollars among 
policy-holders. It will be impossible to 
calculate the good done by the distri- 
bation of such an immense amount of 
money, being paid as it is, in a large pro- 
portion of cases, to families just after 
the death of the bread-winner, and gen- 
erally at @ time when money cannot 
be otherwise obtained, If there are still 
left any enemies of life insurance, the 
presentation of such facts and figures 
as we have given above ought to silence 
them. The New York Life had in force 
January ist, 150,381 licies covering the 
grand total of 495,601,970, It issues a great 
veces ot policies in order to meet the wants 
and wishes of any applicant for life insur- 
aace. Its losses are paid without any ques- 
too immediately upon the acceptance of 
proof. Tine New York Life has veen ex- 
ceediogly fortunate in having as its man- 
agers some of the ablest life underwriters 
in the world, and the tremendous success ot 
the Company isin a great measure due to 
their efforts and ability. 

Mr. Wm, H. Beers, tae President of the 
Company, has been connected with it from 
its infancy and has imparted to those con- 
nected with the Company in subordinate 
positions, a measure of his indomitable en- 
ergy and perseverance. He has been 
assisted oy Mr. Henry Tuck, Vice-President; 
Mr. Archibald H. Welch, second Vice-Pres- 
ident; Kufus Weeks, Actuary; Mr. 
Theodore M. Banta, Casnier; and an abie 
Board of Trustees. 


THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF BOSTON. 

THE Juhn Hancock, like all of the other 
legitimate lite insurance companies, has 
had a prosperous year during 1889, increas- 
ing its surpjus,iedger assets, gross assets, in- 
come and amount of outstanding insur- 
ance, During 1889 it issued 161,318 policies, 
insuring $19,709,166. lt now has gross as- 
sets, amoanting to $3,548,337.86, with a sur- 
plus of $283,321.11. ts officersare: Stephen 
H. Raodes, President; Samuel Atherton, 
Vice-President; and George B. Woodward, 
Secretary. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate iu distributions of surplus. 
he Mass. non-forfetture applies to all 


licies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 


ed. Examine its merits before insuring your lite. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated May, 1851. 


Capital, $200,000. 
HOME OFFICE, 

20 Market Square, 
Providence, KR. I. 


WM. T. BARTON, President, 
WM. P. GOODWIN, Secretary. 
@ This Company issues Safety Pund Policies. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
OKGANIZED 
Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst, 1890. 

















CASH ga yD) Pee ¥ 
Reserve for Reinsurance..........--. 153 
Reserve for all other liabilities. .... 9 
Net Surplus, ..........cccccccccceecevece 
MBBOEH. 2000 cccercceceerreeeeeees $2,490,654 02 


Policy-holders C have iucreased Protec- 

ewe er tne Guaran Hee aN a wy 

~~ F cml Vice President. veatient, 
. . en! 

W 8S. POLLOOK, Sec. GEO, 0, HOWE, Asst. Sec, 





FORTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1889, 


INCOME, 








Premiums received during the year..... $139,084 56 
Interest received from Investments, etc. 175,305 95 
$314,390 51 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Life Loeses, etc., DOIG. .........c.cceeeeeeees $146,716 23 
Endowments and Annuities paid ........ 8,010 10 
Taxes, Legal Expenses and Commis- 
Wes sevcccesoscaer cgpevecececcdeqenectes 38,377 70 
General Expeoses, including Salaries, 
Medical Examinations, Printing, Ad- 
EE Sa 76,362 86 
Surrendered Policies, Dividends and 
Premium Notes Canceled................ 64,796 06 
$329,262 90 


ASSETS, January 1, 1890. 


Mortgages upon Real Estate..,............. 
Stocks and Bonds...............-ssceeeeseees 
Real Estate, unincumbered................. 414.620 71 


Loans on Collateral amply secured........ 722,307 95 
Premium Notes s cured by Policies....... 124,589 73 
Net deferred and uncollected Premiums. . 5,213 1 
Agents’ Ledger Balances.. ............... 9,008 58 
Accrued Interest to January Ist............ 22,206 78 
Cash on hand and in Banks...... .......... 167,270 96 


$2,252,904 27 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, American Experience, 44¢ per ct. $1,377,619 00 


Death Claims not yet due................... 20,073 77 

Trust Liability and Deposits................ 231,587 22 
Net Premiums and Interest paid in ad- 

DED chcesoccnviccccneadencccsccecccsees 2,159 62 

$1,641,439 61 

Surplus as to Policy-holders............ 591,554 66 





$2,282,904 27 





JOUN J. MACFARLANTF, President. 
LOUIS E, PFEIFFER, Vice-Pres’t. 
HENRY W. SMITH, Actuary. 
GEORGE C. WILSON, Jr., Sec’y and Treas. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 2th, 1890. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Bist of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 





uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
JaNUAry, 18B9.........ccececesccceececeseeees 1,886,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums,,.... ......... $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, ? sir, 
1889, to 3ist December, 1889,............... $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same = 
DOME iosec cesceccdcccccyeocees $2,553,606 44 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,967 75 

The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and State of New York ; 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at........0..cceecsessseeeeeesse+ 1,024,000 0 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,950 24 
Cash tm Bank, ...«...02.. secccssocees 271,871 00 
AMOUDL, .... .ceegee +s ceeeess $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits wiil be paid to the holders thereof or their 

egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date ali interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the ne 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
dist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
CHAS. 
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D. HEWLETT. RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
A. p A , 
HENRY SAC ‘GEORGE W CAMPBELL, 
CHAS, H. MARSHALL, GERNON H. BROWN, 

D. 


. JONES. Presiden: 
W. H. H. MOO. President, 
AA. N 2d Vice-! t 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CoO,., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1890. 









Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1889..... seosee. »» $99,824,336 19 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

POIs ccaracvcccsccecccscctoscccsceccs sovccccersecccccetequesccoscccoes oc $26,021,655 96 

Less deferred preiniums, January Ist. 1869 ... +++ 1,485,734 88—$24,585,921 10 

Interest and rents. etc..... qrscecesececeveceseses + 5,028.950 38 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1889..............sseeeceeeeseceees sete 451,605 24— 4,577,345 14d— $29,168,266 24 





$118,987,602 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


Ary additions to SAME)..... .. ..ccceccececseeee 000 concescce coo 000 sevcccecoooces $6,252,005 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,026 16 
eee Fae Fe ccccc cece. 0s cccccsccseccscesccescccesesecees $12,121,121 66 
TeaeD CO BOON ooo s dtc ccctnscccccsccccccsvcscocecescecccecscces -ccccebe coccees 252,737 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 
agency expenses. physicians’ £08. C60. .......:..ccccsccccccccccccccccccscccccesese 4,725,652 64 
Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing. etc.......... ...... 860,763 50 —$17,960,279 9 





$101,027,322 46 
ASSETS. 





Cash on deposit, on hand. and im tramsit... .........ccccceee coe cee ceeee scenes ceeees $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $¢0,438.441 91).... 56,412,184 41 
SRGRE TRARIB oc ccsscccese ccces- coees 06 & cecce esccece eneee-Ggeceee egcnee sesesececoecce 13,242,871 $7 
Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

400,00 ana tne poli d to the U yas additional collateral se- 

icc hake: nage. dotghnne secetan sneeqenipsetanghe bochewcceteniantanyenejeeth ouvees 18,106,512 50 
Tefhporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $4,871,5%3)......... 3, 709,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUDLES CO OVET $2100,000)....... cereccceecccccees eesteces ee ceeeeee seecewesecs be 367,394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

POMS BE, BED. 0 oidnc cccccsbocsncccosesccoscqoccccsas coped pecoece 06 ereccces: eocccececce 1.685.645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
ABUAGT WARAMSEB. 00000 2 ccccevcccccccccccccccecccccccsescceoccccccces coccccccecsocoscccocese 90,299 54 
Accrued on in DaNUAFY Ist, IBD .. 22. verses cocsces coccesccccess 441,344 64-$101.027,.522 46 





Market valae of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books... 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


$4,026,278 50 





TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1890. . . . . %105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in COUTSE Of PAYMENL........0csccreecseseseneeeeeeresceseceeecenseeecs $440,517 
IT CI, GBD. caso cocnccocedcenccngesoceesescensececenceseonnse 375 SS8 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............0.--+ss00+ 40,592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-.00+ secccececeeees eoee 29,%2 52 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

GROETOEI Ris. cccdctcsessse ecccsecss cedecse 500 cvccecene ccccecsce-ceccnccecccsocesccces 88,904,186 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to ‘Toptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist. 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

POLICIES OF CHAT CIABB.....ccccccccccrccccces socccvccccccccseccesscecces $6,423,777 18 
Addition tc the Fund during 1889 ............cccc0e ceccececcecereeececeneees 2,200,540 16 
DEDUCT— $8,724,317 29 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

GERDB. co ccrccecccccesntocscecccccncecececeoncseesaccoccee § — ccccnsoecoeeeses 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 180V..........--ccescceecceccccceccrecevaceceeseeves 7,705,053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid 1m AAVANCE............0eeeecececccencceranccescceneetereens 40,046 73 





$97,535,777 68 
___ $7,517,823 28 


$105,053,600 96 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... .............ceecee cone vee 


Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund).............. «eben eae a $15,606 000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. . 

1887... .eeeeseceee $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358,935,538 Jan. 1. 1s88...... $83,079,845  IBB7...... cee eee eee 28,522 
1888... . see eeeeees 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 93,480,186 1588, - 38,334 
BBD... ccccee coves 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1, 189)...... 105,.053,600 = 1859........  ......89,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 
Total number ot policies in torce Jan. Ist, 1890, 150,381. 
- Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
Cc. C. BALDWIN, 

E. N. GIBBS, 

H. C. MORTIMER. 


; WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
w. F. BCCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Direcier, 





March 6, 1890.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. 


McCURDY, 


Presipenr, 


For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 


Increase in Assets, pico Sere aaa a ee A $10,319,174 46 
PS te ;. ; 2 : 4 a 9,657,248 44 
in Surplus, . ° , é ‘ é ° $1,717,184 81 
ipts, 9+. 8 ee e ’ : = . . - ,$31,119,019 62 
during year, : Oe ‘ é . $4,903,087 10 

Paid Policy- " ™ : “ . A ° - $15,200,608 
during year, sg rele nie, f 73, 16 
Set tit, Sweirte” |e wl ie! Ge 
Increase di year, : A 4 ‘ ea $48,388,222 05 
Risks in force, . . . . : , ; , ; - $565,949,933 92 
during year, : ; : ‘ J ‘ $83,824,749 56 
Policies in force, . . P ° > . ° ; »310 
during year, ade Se ter ° « 23,941 
Policies written in 1889, ‘ ; ; : ‘ Py ° 577 
over 1888, . ; ‘ 9 6 e e 11,971 

THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. ... 
United States Bonds and —— eon qesIrey y* % 


Loans on Collateral 
Cash in Banks and ee 
Interest accrued, Premi: 


$69,361,913 13 
$50,323,469 81 

° ° ° $9,845,500 00 
at interest, ° . $2,988,632 79 
and in transit, cte. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 








N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





Yeas Risks Risks Assets Sut 
Assumed, Outstanding. - ata aes 

1884..... $34,681,420... .. .$351,789,285. .... .$103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
| See ' J s eae 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886.... 56,332, . 393,309,203... .. . 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 
1887. 69,457,468....... 427,628,933...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888. 103,214,261...... - 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483... : 565, 949, 934... 136,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 


New Tae, January 29th, 1900, 





- 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet FE, Sprovurs, 
Lucius Rostnson, 
Samvuet D, Bascock, 
Gerorce S. Cor, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 
— C, Hovpen, UDLEY OLCOTT, 
ERMANN C, VON Post,| FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
ALEXANDER H, Rick, uLien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, 


Outver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smirn, 
Rosert OLYPHANT, 
Grorce F, Baker, 
os. THOMPSON, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


S. Van RENSSELAER CruGER, 
Cuartes R, HENDERSON, 
Grorce Buss, 

Rurus W. Pecxuam, 

« Hopart Herrick, 

m. P. D 
Rosert A. GRawniss, 
Nicuoias C, Mitier, 
Henry H. Rocess, 


no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 

HEODORE MorForpD, 
WituiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, ’ 
Wittiam D. WASHBURN, 
SruyvesanT Fisn, 
Avucustus D, JumLuiarp, 
Cuaries E, Miiier, 
James W, Husrep. 


IXON, 


Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 





FREDERIC CROMWEL 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 
. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 
L, 


- - - Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, 


|, Assistant Cashier, 


SANDS, Cashier, 


WIL LIAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller, 





Mepicat Directors ¢ 


GUSTAVUS 


SS. WINSTON, M.1)., 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





1850. 1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in ay oe 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. e.  FRALBION, Secretary. 
HEE HIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
WAL T. STANDEN: Actuary 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of thisCompany. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself is ny most liberal and equitable con- 
tract consistent with re b rinciples. 

ready ohiered by this 





recogn 
THE MARKED SUCCEsS a! 
pencievs that it fills a want — Toit by the insur- 


D AGENTS, desiring to re nt the Com- 
. | ~- FA yr eke rene do: S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
Gitendent of Agencies, at at Home Office. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.)., 





FE. J. MARSH, M.D 


~ Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, 
Continental 
Buildings. ( 


Reserve for re-insurance... 





(NEw Yorgs, 100 BRoaDWAYy, 
Brooklyn, cor.Courtand Montague Sts. 
and No. 105 Broadway, E. D. 


. $2,470,343 24 


Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
GN ih. <i ctceies wenden 1,471,703 89 








Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 
This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 
DIRECTORS, 


WM. L. ANDREWS, WM. G. LOW, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
i R 





SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
HIRAM BARNEY, ICHARD A. MCCURDY, 
GEORGE sLISs, LEXANDER E. O 
CHARLES A. TH, LFRED RAY, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, M.M, RICHARDS, 
JOHN OLAFLIN JOHN L. RIKk 
JOHN H. EARLE, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
AMES FRASER WiLLIAM H. SW 
URELIUS B. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNCRE, 
WM. H. HURLBUT. THEO, F. VAIL 
BRADISH JOHNSON, J.D. VERMILYE, 
T __3A00B WENDELL. 


F. C. MOORE, RE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 


Sec’y Agency Dept. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, Aes’t Secy. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
HMberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H, ¥, WEMPLE, Secretary. 








(399) 26 





THE 30th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 





Equitable Life Assurance Society 





OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending | December r Zit, 1889. 





AmouNT OF LEDGER AssETs, JANUARY Ist, 1889................ $89,427 ,026.92 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund. . deniers oy sien inven nen ,000.00 
$88, 827,026.92 
Income. 
Premiums ............+++ dababedecedbewee bediies boncceccenseces cece $25,357,522 
Interest, Renta, etc... each sees on cintbaipe Yas op deesenseeeeteels- 5,035,765. 33 __ 30,398,288.28 
$119, 220,315.20 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...............+.++ssese0+ $7,878,499.53 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments. —3,964,358.36 


Total paid Poltcy-holders......, 


Dividend on Capital...............-00 sees cers eens 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes 


a. $1 1,842,857.89 


7,000.00 
8,176,289.09 
2,820,855.91 17,846,952.39 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1889... .... $101, 01,373, 362.31 
Assets. 


Bonds and Mo 


foreclosure of mor 


Loans secured b 


Real Estate, in = the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 


tgages 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies 
and other Investments........... +... --2-... 


Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, $3,404,859)... .... 


$23,637,973.52 
16,536,541.33 


45,645,395.63 
2,705,000.00 


Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 


foreclosure of mo 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 


Premiums, deferred and in transit................ 


Total Assets, December 31, 1889....... +++. 


8,116,755.06 
3,960,630.63 
771,166.14 $101,373,362.31 


2,697,138.55 
829,895.26 
2,249,913. 00 





$107,150, 309.12 


I hereby certify, that after a persona/ examination of the securities 


and accounts described 
correct as stated. 


in this statement, I find the same to be true and 
JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptroller, 


Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard). $84,329,234.92 
Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve.. $22,821,074.20 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is $6,848,611.20 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is 15,972.463.00 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. 
this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


New Assurance written in 1889...... 


Total Outstanding 


A SSUYANECE 00. 000.cc0e cceeveeess 


GEO. W ay 2 > aay 
J. @. VAN 


alee $1 a= shaaes 
631,016,666 


Actuaries. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Presipent, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipest. 


LOUIS ees EUGENE KELLY, 
HENRY 


URLBU JOHN D, JONES, 

HENRY é. MARQU AND, JOHN SLOANE 
WM. A. WHEELOCK BORROWE, 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, 

HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, E. W. LAMBERT, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, H, S. TERBELL, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, THOMAS 8. YOU NG, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
Se b, JOHN J. McCOOK, 


TRAS' 
. BOUDINOT COLT, B. F, RANDOLPH, 


JOHN A. STEWART, c HARL ES S. SMITH, 


3 b BERG 

v i T. DeWITT Ct TEER, 

DANIEL D. LORD OLIVER AMES, 

H. J. FAIRCHILD USTACE C. FITZ, 

WM. ALEXANDER, Ss. H. PHILLIPS, 

HORACE PORTER, HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
ALEXANDER, GUSTAV G. POHL, 

ceo. De F, L. DAY, JOHN A. McCALL, 
De NAVARRO, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 

JOSEPH T. LOW DANIEL R. NOYES 

EDWARD W. SCOTT, WALDO ADAMS 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


PM. Office Square, Boston. Massachusetts, 
Dec. 31st, 1888. .. $1 
TLIFiES 2? 1855. --' i?: ST7386398 $3 3 
~~ $2,436,189 73 73 
LIFE RATE EN DOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premium. 
oe ‘ash distributions are paid upon all 
Ev ery policy Ly - indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der aud paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitl = the Massachusetts Statute. 
aw eyey Uy rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890. 








SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... was 893 46 


Cash surrender values stated ‘in over? licy, and 
—~penens by the Massachussetts Non. ‘rortelture 


haw YORE 97 ANDRASON, Gone, 








WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over these of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
orce. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 











CO., 


EIGHTIETH ANNUA 
Ce Ga itccouséche Udes whétenneconayénes 00 
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THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 
BY ANGELICA CHURCH. 





— 





A MIGHTY power she stands, equipped and 
ready 7 
Her journey to begin ; 
While whistle shrill and brakemen’s voices 
steady 
Call wandering train-hands in. 


Waiting in pride ’mid darkness dim and 
dreary, 
All confident that she 
In her great strength, and never waxing 
weary, 
Will reach her destiny. 


A signal from the engine quick resounding 
Bids hearts be free from fears ; 
Into the darkness her great form surround- 
ing 
Dashing—she disappears ! 


Like to a wingéd dragon, high uprearing 
Its awful flaming head, 
With flashing eye and thunderous roar ap- 
pearing, 
Object of awe and dread. 


Around sharp curves, through field and 
forest fleeing, 
Freighted with human lives, 
All trusting to the skill of one brave being, 
Who the fierce engine drives. 


Andas the first faint flush of early morning 
Shines 1n the eastern sky, 
With ringing bell and whistle loud of 
warning 
Swiftly she flashes by. 


The constant care of anxious train-dis- 
patcher 
(How anxious few can guess), 
In power, speed and beauty who can match 
her ?— 
This wondrous Night Express. 


Through darksome night to misty morning 
breaking, 
Ne’er stopping on her way, 
With her wild call the sleeping towne awak- 
ing 
At the calm dawp of day. 


A wonder in this matchless age of wonders, 
Her power we confess, 
As o’er the trembling ground away she 
thunders— 
The mighty Night Express! 
BELVIDERE, NEw YORK. 


in 


POLLY’S VENTURE. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 











Aunt Betty was a slave, the cook ina 
family, living, forty years ago, in a vil- 
lage on the borders of a Southern State. 
She was one of the most striking figures 
among the Negroes when they gathered 
in the evening under the great oak trees 
by the big spring—a tall, lean mulatto, 
with a little, piping voice and a timid, ir- 
resolute face. She always wore a huge 
clean apron of bed-ticking, and a red ban- 
danna kerchief about her white hair. 
She had one child, a girl of five, who had 
the singular beauty so often found in 
quadroons. 

They belonged to Doctor Blake. His 
only daughter Elsie had no other play- 
mate than little Polly, who was to be her 
maid when both girls were grown. In 
the meantime Polly, who was as fair as 
her young mistress, wore her cast-off 
clothes, ranand rode with her, sat beside 
her when she took her lessons, and even 
slept on a cot in her room. 

In consequence, when the War was 
over, and Aunt Betty, much to her dis- 
may, found herself free and obliged to 
earn wages and buy clothes for herself, 
she had a young girl of fifteen on her 
hands, beautiful, full of energy and hope, 
and with the tastes and habits of a re- 
fined white child. 

Doctor Blake was dead; his widow 
and daughter left the village, going down 
to Louisiana to live. 

** You will go with us, of course, Aunt 
Betty,” said Mrs, Blake. ‘* I cannot af- 
ford to pay Polly anything; but she will 
have her home with us until you teach 
her to cook as you do, and then she can 
earn high wages in New Orleans.” 

‘“‘Tank you, Miss Laura,” said Betty; 
‘goodness knows it takes a load off’n my 
mind. I dunno nuffin ’bout money, ’n I 
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chile in my life. Paulina, you suttinly 
go into de kitchen dis day!” 

‘*Miss Laura, I doan want to be a cook,” 
said Polly, coming up to her mistress, her 
voice hoarse with fright at her own te- 
merity. 

Mrs. Blake stared at the girl, who was 
usually gentle and timid. It was asif a 
mouse had started up to stop her path. 
** Nonsense!” she said. ‘‘ Do what your 
mother bids you.” 

‘** Mamma,” said Elsie, ‘‘ I do not see 
why Polly must be a cook. She could 
earn as much money as a laundress or 
lady's maid.” 

**I don’t—know,” said Mrs. Blake, 
thoughtfully; ‘‘I think not.” 

‘*l’m free now!” gasped Polly, vehe- 
mently. ‘* Doan go ’way, Miss Laura. 
Just listen to me. Youare making all my 
life foh me in this minute. Lemme speak 
just once. I can read ’n write same as 
Miss Elsie. Ican do sums ’n play on the 
piano—all her tunes, She taught me.” 

** Yes; you learned quicker than I did,” 
said Elsie, laughing. 

** They say there’ll be big schools for us 
now. Why can’t I stay here ’n learn, ’n 
be like white folks? Why. must l be a 
cook ?” 

She held out her hands, trembling. For 
the first time Mrs. Blake noticed that the 
girl’s face was fine and strong, and her 
eyes full of intelligence. 

** T have nothing to say in the matter, 
child,” she said, witha yawn. ‘ You be- 
long to yourself now. But you van hardly 
expect me to support you in your collegi- 
ate course. Now, you see,” she continued, 
turning coldly to Elsie, ‘‘ the imprudence 
of teaching these people anything!” 

Polly, alone with her mother, terrified 
the old woman with the vehemence of her 
protests. 

‘*We are free—free!” she repeated a 
hundred times. ‘* Thereis to be a school 
where I can learn just the same things as 
Miss Elsie. If she was pore she wouldn’t 
have to be a cook. Why mustI? Why 
can’t I be like white folks, Mammy ?” 

Aunt Betty cried and scolded, and then 
fell to kneading her bread and praying at 
the top of her voice to quiet her soul. 
But she was sorely shaken. Her child 
was, after all, her child, and to see her 
like white folks ”— 

** Ef you go wid Miss Elsie she gib you 
her cloes,” she suddenly interjected into 
her prayer. ‘‘ How yoh gwine get frocks 
’n silk apuns gwine to school, hey ?” 

‘“*The more I knows the more I can 
earn,” said Paulina. ‘‘There are hun- 
dreds of ways of making money when 
you have been to school.” 

Betty, of course, yielded at last. Mrs. 
Blake and Elsie departed to return no 
more. Betty, who was famous as a cook 
throughout the county, went out as an 
expert to weddings, parties, etc., and 
made marvelous pickles, jams and jellies, 
which she sold at a high price. With the 
money thus earned Polly was sent to one 
of the universities established for colored 
people. She studied faithfully; the 
teachers were competent. At the end of 
four years she came home. 

Aunt Betty looked with awe at the 
quiet, neatly dressed girl. 

** Yoh look like white folks, foh shuah; 
dough I tink yoh ought to weah some 
jualry. Ikinaffordit. Dere’s some pink 
dimonds in de drug-stoh windah ”— 

‘*Never mind them now,” said Polly. 
** All need now is something todo. There 
was no place as teacher vacant. But I 
want to begin at once. I want to see 
you at rest, Mammy. You’ve worked for 
me long enough. Now I am going to earn 
the money and you shall have a long holi- 
day.” She lifted the withered, yellow 
hands and kissed them. 

Aunt Betty’s eyes shone with delight 
and pride in her girl. — 

“An’ what’n yoh gwine to do, Paulina ? 
she said, 

**Oh,I don’t know. There are a hun- 
dred ways in which an educated woman 
can earn her living.” 

‘* A white woman,” muttered Betty, un- 
der her breath. But Polly did not hear 
her. 

The village had grown into a thriving 
town, Polly, eager and hopeful, set out 





neber bought a picayune’s wurf foh de 


the next day to look for work. It was 


impossible for her to find a place as teach- 
er in the freedmen’s schools. 

‘Twenty graduates of the University 
are waiting for the first vacancy,” said 
the principal. 

She went to the large retail store of the 
town and met Peter Barr at the door. 

** You advertised for a book-keeper, 
Mr. Barr?’ 

“TI did—I did. Walkin, ma’am.: I’m 
goin to try a woman this time. They 
come cheaper, an’ I’m in favor of givin’ 
the fair sex a chance. I suppose you have 
references ?” , 

** Yes; I am sure you will find them 
satisfactory.” She turned to the window 
to open her papers. 

** Why, bless my soul!” exclaimed Barr; 
** it’s Betty’s Polly. Hello, gal! Are you 
a book-keeper ?” 

**Tam sure you will find me compe- 
tent, Mr. Barr, she said earnestly. 

** Thain’t adoubt of it. But it’s onpos- 
sible! Your color, child; you hain t forgot 
that? I couldn’t give you work. Don’t 
be worried, now, gal,” he said, kindly. 
‘You need saleswomen? Try me Mr. 
Barr. If you will not trust the books to 
me, let me go behind the counter.” 

Barr scanned the neat figure and gentle 
face. ‘‘I bet you’d be a sight nicer and 
politer than them impudent wenches 
I've got there!” he broke forth. ‘ But Il 
couldn’t do it at no price! If you was be- 
hind the counter not a customer would 
come before it.” 

Polly turned to go out. Barr, who had 
known her since she was a child, was 
touched by the tears that crept down her 
cheeks. 

‘*I need scrubbin’ done. 
you that?” he said. 

‘If I can do no better I will scrub,” 
said Polly. ‘‘ But,” she added resolutely, 
‘* Tam fit for better work than that.” 

Mr. Yeatts, the lawyer, had advertised 
for a copying clerk. She went to his of- 
fice and showed him a page of her writ- 
ing. 

** Very fair, clear and business-like!” 
he said. 

**f can also use the type-writer,” she 
added, modestly. 

** Why, that’s just what I want! You 
don’t belong here, I fancy; a new-comer , 
like myself?” 

** No. I was born here. 
Doctor Biake.” 

**A slave! You’re a nigger? Great 
Scott! You didn’t expect me to employ 
a nigger!” 

He sprang to his feet and hurried her 
out of the door. 

Two weeks passed in such efforts as 
these. Polly sometimes met with abuce 
or insult in her efforta to find work, but 
not often. Her mother was a favorite, 
with the kindly people, who had viewed 
her own efforts to gain an education and 
standing room in the world with an 
astonished amusement as they might 
have looked at a worm that was trying to 
stand upright. 

She came home one night and sat down 
in front of the fire with a set face. 

‘** Yoh giv’ up, darlin’ ?” said Betty. 

‘* Yes, I give up. There is no plaee for 
a ‘nigger’ except in the kitchen,” she 
said, quietly. 

‘*Yoh kin help me a lot, Polly,” the 
old woman ventured, after a pause. 

Polly did not speak for a few minutes, 
‘* Mother,” she said, ‘‘I’ll make a place 
for myself! It is my head that is trained, 
not my hands, and I'll live by it!. I'll give 
you rest. You shall have your holi- 

day.” : 

A week later the townspeople were 
surprised to see one of the front windows 

of Aunt Betty’s little house filled with 
tape, pins, ribbons, etc., while in the other 
were rows of jars of jelly and pickles. 

They had always bought the jelly and 
pickles, it was convenient to buy their 
needles and thread at the same place, 
especially as they were offered at a less 
price than at Barr's great Emporium. 

After a month or two, when the women 
of the town had grown used to running 
into *‘ Polly’s ” little shop, they began to 
find there patterns, knit hoods and mit-- 
tens, and other trifles which Barr had 
never brought to the place. Polly her- 


I could give 


I belonged to 





Why should one buy jam from her and 
nota hood? Why, indeed? They fell so 
gradually into the habit of buying from 
her that they probably never asked them- 
selves the question. As years passed the 
shop widened to take in woolen and cot- 
ton stuffs, shoes, china, etc. It became a 
rival to the Emporium. 

Polly bad good taste and gocd judgmert 
in making her purchases. She was satis- 
fied with quick sales and small profits. 
Her mother gave up work and at last 
had her long-promised holiday. 

. Polly now has her friends and compan- 
ions among those of her own people who, 
like herself, are educated. 

‘*How did you find courage to make 
this venture ?’ one of them once asked 
her. 

** There was little courage needed,” she 
said. ‘‘ There was no reason why a white 
woman should not pay a colored woman 
for one kind of service as wel] as for an- 
other, or why I should not earn my living 
in trade instead of in cooking. The only 


difficulty was to make them familiar with 
the idea.” 

Many of Polly’s sisters in both the 
South and the North, educated, modest, in- 
telligent girls, are searching eagerly for 
work now outside of the kitchen. Can 
they learn nothing from her story? 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED CALENDAR. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN, 








JANUAR\ brings the snow, 

Winter’s flag of truce; and lo! 

As the lengthening days appear 

On the dial of the year, 

Sleigh-bells, with their merry chime 
Strike the hours for Father Time. 


February brings the rain, 
Beating on the winduw-pane. 
Mimic lakes and shallow seas 
Hide the marsh and flond the leas. 


March brings breezes fierce and loud. 
Now the giant oaks are bowed, 
Yielding homage to the blast 

As the wild wind hurries past. 


April spreads her carpet green, 
While behind their rustic screen 
Tiny buds, in pleased surprise, 
Lift their chalice to the skies. 


May sends flocks and herds afield, 
And the dandelions yield 

Scores of gold along the mead, 
Where the kine, unheeding, feed. 


June brings lilies fair and tall, 

Roses climbing o’er the wall ; 

Azure skies and berries sweet 

Tempt the children’s wandering féet. 


Hot July, and mowers stand, 

Scythe and rake on either hand; 
While the farmer’s loaded wain 
Slowly threads the narrow lane. 


August brings the cradled grain, 
Veiling close the arid plain ; 
And anon the tireless bee 

Hums his Benedicite. 


Now September’s lavish hand 
Scatters plenty o’er the land: 
Crimson peach and purple plum, 
Pear and amber grape have come. 


October binds her golden sheaves, 
With scarlet glory tints the leaves. 
The Harvest Moon prolongs her stay, 
Enticed for once to brief delay. 


On the hills a purple haze 
Signals chill November days. 
Nuts were garnered long ago, 
As the practiced squirrels know. 


Streams with crystal fetters bound, 

Leafiess trees and russet ground 

Mark December’s dreary round. 

Christmas comes with wonted cheer, 

Then we hail the glad New Year. 
South HADLEY, Mass. 





THE TIN VIOLIN. 


BY E. MULLER, 





‘*Mrs. AKERS wants her pudding-pan, 
right now,” said a small girl to Philip 
Farinato, the tinner’s new boy. 

‘It will be done this afternoon. Mac 
bas forgotten it, I guess,” said the boy. 

‘* But we want to bake a bread-pudding 
for dinner,” persisted the small girl. 

**You’ll have to do without it; look 
there!” and Philip held the pan to the 
light, showing a hole large enough to have 
wasted the batter. 

The girl gave an indignant groan. 
‘‘And it’s been here since Tuesday!” she 





self was always quiet, courteous, quick, 





said, 
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“Well, 1’ll do it now, and take it home | a long, gray mustache, and shining blue 
beforeeleven. An hour is morethanlong | eyes that had something wonderfully 


enough to bake a bread-pudding.” 

‘‘What do you know about bread-pud- 
ding ?” asked the srfall girl, with a friend- 
ly air, feeling sure of her pan. 

‘‘ ’ve seen my mother bake puddings,” 
said Philip, turning to his work with a 
sigh. 

‘‘Where’s your mother ?” asked the girl. 

“She is dead. Don’t ask any mere 
questions. Go and tell your mother she 
can have her pudding ready to bake at 
eleven.” And Philip went into the back 
shop and shut the door;.so Mre. Akers’s lit- 
tle girl, after reminding him that she lived 
at 18 Linen Street, went hopefully home. 

At eleven o’clock Philip brought home 
the pan, and the small girl, who opened 
the door, exclaimed: “*Gocd boy! You 
did keep your promise. Mother, here’s 
the pan and the boy!” 

Ruth Akers was a very kind little per- 
son, and, having to look after three 
younger children, she felt that life was 
very serions indeed, and that a boy who 
kept a promise was a person to be praised 
as a hero. 

Mrs. Akers came to the door and 
thanked Philip for attending to the pan. 
Then, noticing that the boy was very thin, 
she asked him to stay and take dinner 
with them. Philip had’ promised Mr. 
Maclay to stay in the shop at dinner-time, 
so Mrs. Aker’s told him to be sure to come 
totake supper with them. Philip thanked 
her so politely, as he accepted the invi- 
tation, that she became more interested 
in him; for he had a fine, intelligent face, 
‘‘Where do you live ?” she asked. 

‘‘At 16 Jenner’s Alley,” answered Phil- 
ip, feeling ashamed; for that was not a 
nice place, tho quite near Linen Street. 

But Mrs. Akers did not look surprised. 
She only repeated ber invitation more 
kindly, and Philip went back to the shop 

feeling almost cheerful, for the first time 
in many months. He had been glad to 


get into Maclay’s shop, on the lowest 
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cheering and comforting about them. 
“So you like music, and violins espe- 
cially,” he said, after Mrs, Akers had said 
a few words about Philip. ‘‘That’s good. 
Sit down and look at some of mine.” 
Philip sat.on a high stool in front of a 
work-bench that was covered with tools, 
glue-pots, varnish bottles, bits of violins, 
and violins in allstages of repair. Mr. 
Akers then told him how he began to 
make a violin, and explained the wooden 
patterns, and showed him how the meas- 
urements were taken. Philip listened 
with the greatest interest, and asked 
several intelligent questions, which 
pleased the violin-maker, for he liked 
bright boys. Then Mr. Akers played for 
some time, and played well, tho he was 
very modest about it. After he had put 
his violins away he talked kindly with 
Philip, who was so moved by his sympa- 
thy that he told him how lonely he was, 
and how glad to find any one who cared 
to have him about. 

“ Well, now, we do care to have you 
about. Come any Thursday evening and 
you shalJl hear some of my friends play 
together. Who knows but you may ve a 
musician some day,” said Mr. Akers, as 
he bade Philip good-night. 

That evening, and late inte the night, 
Philip thought of nothing but violins; and 
he wondered if Mr. Akers would give him 
lessons if he had one of his own. But how 
could he ever own one, when the cheapest 
one Mr, Akers had showed him was 
worth fifty dollars! Philip had often, in 
his happier days, seen violins in shop- 
windows; but he never thought of asking 
their price, thinking, naturally enough, 
that when his father wished him to take 
lessons, he would give him aviolin. Since 
he had been poor he had not gone to the 
large business streets, and did not know 
that in the toy-shops they sold what they 
called violins at one dollar; and perhaps 
itis as well that he did not, for he might 


wages that a boy could live on, for he had ‘| never have got any further than being*’a 


only learned a little of the tinning busi- 


ness in the six months since his father’s 


death, and his work was worth little. But 


he longed for friends, and he had no rela- 


‘fiddling boy.” So, in his loneliness 
and ignorance, Philip did what is always 
best in the end, tho the beginnings are 
usually failures—he resolved to help him- 


tions in the city. He kept much to him- | self. He thought he could make a violin! 


self, because he felt rather above the boys 
who were as poor as he, and he would not 
go with his former schoolmates because 
his clothes were tuo shabby. If his moth- 
er had lived, he often thought, she would 
have mended his clothes so neatly that 
they would have been fit to wear to 
church, and she would have had some 
comfortable, cheerful place, if only a bed- 
room, where he could bring his friends at 
night. But now his chief amusement was 
to stand outside a house near the tin-shop 
and listen to the practicing of a German 
band that boarded there. Philip was in- 
tensely fond of music, and had expected 
to take violin lessons; but his father’s loss 
of business and sudden death had left him 
penniless, and he could barely earn a 
hving. The invitation to supper at Mrs. 
Akers’s was the first bit of friendly kind- 
ness he had had in six months; and all af- 


But fine wood, fine tools and varnish 
were beyond his reach, so he decided that 
as tin was the only material he could work 
with, and there were always bits of tin to 
be had for a trifle, he would make a tin 
violin. The first thing was to get a pat- 
tern, and as he did not feel bold enough 
to ask for Mr. Akers’s, he asked one of the 
German violinists next door’to let him 
make a paper pattern of his instrument. 

‘* Vat, you make a paper wy-lin ?” asked 
Beckstein, a jolly old German. 

‘* No; but I’ve got an idea,” was Philip’s 
only answer; so Beckstein had to be con- 
tent with watching him place a piece of 
wrapping-paper under the violin and 
make a pencil-mark all around it. This 
gave him the outlines of the top and 
back. Then he took strips of paper and 
got the size of the finger-board, tail-piece, 
neck, scroll, and the thickness of the vio- 


ternoon he was cheered by it. As soon as | lin, 


he could stop werk he hurried to his 
boarding-place and made himself as neat 
as possible, so that when he came to her 
house Mra, Akers felt sure that she had 


found a gentleman in the tin-shop. 


There were only Mrs. Akers and the 
children at the table when Philip came, 
and he apologized for being late—Maclay 
had kept him till six; but Mrs. Akers 


soon put him at his ease, and he told her 


about himself, in answer to her sym- 


pathetic questions. As they rose from 


the table some one began to play ona 
violin, in the up-stairs front room. Philip 
stood still, and listened with such an ex- 
pression on his face that Mrs. Akers’s 


heart went out to him. 

‘*That’s Mr. Akers. He makes and 
mends violins; and he plays pretty well, 
too.” 

‘“‘ He plays splendidly. May I stay and 
listen a little while?” said Philip, eager- 
ly. 

“Ofcourse. Come and see him,” said 
Mrs. Akers; and she led the way to the 
work-room and introduced him to her 

husband, He wasa tall, spare man, with 


‘You tink you make wy-lin, you 
poy” said Beckatein, ‘‘ Not much, It 
take schmart man to make wy-lin.” 

But Philip only smiled and thanked 
him, and went away. The boy spent 
many evenings cutting a thick board into 
the shape required for the model, and 
then he tried to carve a scroll or head; but 
it was a queer-looking thing. Then he 
began his tin work, Maclay having agreed 
to let him have some scraps of tin and sol- 
der on condition that he should stay after 
hours twice a week. He cut tin pieces for 
top and back, according to the pattern, 
and then soldered them and the sides to- 
gether. But instead of the beautifully 
rounded surface thata violin has, the two 
tins were as flat as a sardine box. This 
worried Phil; but he was too excited to 
think of a remedy, so he went on tomake 
the neck dut of atintube, wider at one 
end than the other, Into the narrow end 
he put the wooden scroll, and then fas- 
tened the wide end to the violin. The 
bridge and tail-piece being put on ia the 

same way—by soldering—he proceeded to 
string his violin, tho much discouraged to 








find that a set of strings made away with 
a large part of his week’s earnings. But 
the bow could not be made of tin, so 
Philip had to beg Beckstein for a discard- 
ed bow; and with much ridicule and in- 
quiry after ‘‘ dat paper wy-lin,” Beck- 
stein gave him a useless old bow with ex- 
actly five hairs in it, But this did not 
discourage Philip. He went to the near- 
est livery stable and found some long gray 
horse-hairs and managed to fasten them 
in the bow. On the night he finished his 
instrument he stayed late at the shop, and 
when he was alone he closed doors and 
windows, and, trembling with eagerness, 
drew the bow over the string in the scale 
of G, for he had learned that much from 
Beckstein. Then he laid the violin down 
and looked at it. Such hideous sounds he 
had never heard! It sounded like a clar- 
ionet and a violin, and a tin horn and a 
squeaking wagon-wheel all gone crazy, as 
he afterward said. Poor Phil! After all 
his hoping and working, this was a bitter 
disappointment. 

‘* Why could not this violin make sweet 
sounds, like a wooden one?” he wondered, 
He knew nothirig about the science of 
sounds and vibrations and the answering 
of one little particle of wood to another 
that makes the old, well-seasoned wood 
in good violins help the strings to send 
out delicious music. He only felt that 
he could neither make nor buy a violin. 
With a sigh he hid the thing ona high 
shelf, among some rubbish that was rare- 
ly moved. He could not bear the sight 
of it, nor could he tear up the work he 
had begun so hopefully ; so he hid it, and 
went home to his garret feeling that life 
was not worth living. But worse was to 
come. Mr, Maclay chanced to look for 
something on that rubbish shelf next day, 
and found the tin violin. He began to 
chaff Philip, begging him to play a tune; 
but seeing the boy turn very pale and 
walk away he stopped teasing, and only 
said it was a pity he had wasted so much 
time. But he found the joke too good to 
keep; and to Philip’s horror, when he 
came in from a short walk at noon, Beck- 
stein was playing on the tin violin, mak- 
ing the air ring with dreadful sounds, and 
he was surrounded by all his band, who 
were shouting with laughter. Philip 
turned and ran away. 

The next day he didn’t come to the 
shop ; and Maclay, not being very busy, 
only laughed and said that if the boy was 
so touchy perhaps he would enjoy losing 
part of his wages. But when two days 
passed and Philip did not come Maclay 
grew angry ; and when Beckstein looked 
into the shop, saying, ‘‘ Where’s dat poy 
mit his tin fittle?” Maclay exclaimed : 
** He’s cut and run, I don’t care where. 
Gone where folks won’t hurt his fine feel- 
ings, I guess ; and not a cent of pay he'll 
get this week.” 

‘*Where does he lif now? I'll call and 
dell him dere’s drouble vaitin’ for him,” 
said Beckstein. 

‘*IT don’t know. He came to me half- 
starved, a few months ago, glad to get 
any job; but I suppose he’s tired of work. 
He’s got an Italian name, and most likely 
comes of a lazy, fiddling lot, and I’m well 
rid of him,” growled Maclay. 

lt is quite possible that Philip might 
never have been heard of again, if Mr, 
Akers had not come, soon after, to see 
why he had not been to visit him again. 
Poor Philip! He had hoped to take that 
tin violin to Mr. Akers in triumph and 
possibly to become famous, as its in- 
ventor! When Mr. Akers learned that 
Philip had been absent for nearly a week, 
he was surprised, and said: 

‘*T did not think he was that kind of a 
boy. What made him go? Where does 
he live?” 

**T don’t know where he lives, but this 
is what made him go. He spent all his 
spare time for a month, fooling over it, 
and when we made fun of it, he got mad 
and ran away.” 

As Maclay spoke, he took the tin violin 
from the shelf and gave it to Mr. Akers. 
The violin-maker looked it over, put it to 
his chin, and tried a few notes with the 
poor, forlorn bow, while his face express- 
ed amazement and pity. 

‘*Great Paganini! What a fearful 


down. ‘ Poor boy! But what pluck he 
had, to do all this work, in hopes of get- 
ting a violin! It is made after a good 
pattern, too. I wonder how he did this 
much,” / 

‘* He took a paddern on my wy-lin 
said Mr. Beckstein, who, on hearing the 
tin violin’s dismal groans, had hurried in, 
to see if Philip had come, 

‘‘He made a paper pattern, ‘and a 
wooden one from that, and then fitted the 
tin,” said Maclay, beccming less cross, as 
he saw Mr. Akers so interested. 

‘* And he had set his heart on it, poor 
child!” said Mr. Akers, ‘‘ Whata bitter 
disappointment! I wish he had confided 
in me. I saw that he was one of those 
nervous, self-contained children who can 
suffer intensely. Well, let me take charge 
of this thing, and [ll find him.” 

“All right—only ZI dont want him, 
Your nervous, touchy boys ain’t made for 
the tinning business,” said Maclay. 

Mr. Akers learned from his wife where 
Philip lived, and went there at once. 
A cross-looking woman opened the door, 
and in answer to Mr, Akers’s inquiry said: 
‘*He’s here, sick, and I’m going to send 
him to the hospital.” 

Mr. Akers then went to the top of the 
house, to an unplastered attic, where he 
found Philip lying on a wretched bed on 
the floor. The boy made noanswer when 
Mr. Akers spoke to him; but the moment he 
took his hand he sat up in bed, with star- 
ing eyes, and said: 

‘“‘Try me again. Tune me better. Get 
another bow. Send for Mr. Akers, he’ll 
mend me.” 

It was plain that Philip was in a fever, 
and raving about the tin violin. Mr. 
Akers’s first thought was to take the boy 
to his own house; but he remembered that 
his wife had quite enough cares and work 
and b-sides, the fever might be contagious. 
At the hospital the boy would have the 
best care and treatment, so Mr. Akers 
bastened to have him removed there, and 
ina few hours Philip was resting in a 
comfortable bed, watched over by a ° 
sweet-faced nurse; and tho for many 
days he thought he was a tin violin, at last 
he recovered his senses. It may seem odd, 
to strong, healthy boys, that Philip 
should have been so upset by a disap- 
pointment; but you know there is a great 
difference in boys, and also in circum- 
stances. Itis also a scientific fact that 
if human beings are for a long time un- 
happy and half starved, they become un- 
able to bear cheerfully pain of certain 
kinds, and cannot see the point of any 
sort of joke. Some boys, in Phil’s place, 
would not have thought of making a 
violin, in the first place, but if they had 
made one, and been laughed at they 
would only have gone out and kicked a 
smaller boy, or stoned cats, till their 
feelings were relieved. But Philip had 
thought he had found a bit of wonderful 
happiness, shining like a diamond in his 
dark life, and whenit turned out to be 
only a tin failure his bodily strength was 
too little to support him, and down he 
went. However, after that fall, he be- 
gan to rise; it does sometimes happen that 
failure leads to success. Mr. Akers 
visited him nearlyevery day; and when 
Philip was strong enough to talk, his 
kind friend said: 

‘*T showed that tin violin to Mr. Law, 
and he thinks you had better give up the 
tinner’s trade and take violin lessons. 
He wants you to go to the University for 
a year or s0, just to see what is in you; 
and he would like you to board at my 
house, so that I can keep you from mak- 
ing any more tin violins. You know who 
Mr. Law is, of course?” 

Philip did indeed know the name of 
the rich man whom all the poor in River- 
meet blessed; and his eyes brightened as 
he clasped Mr, Akers’s hand, and said. 

“Oh it is too good! But I'll try to do 
everything he wishes,” 

And from that minute he grew stronger 
and soon was well. So, tho the tin vio- 
lin was a perfect horror, and showed 
Philip’s ignorance, it was not such a 
failure, after all. It certainly helped to 
make our handsome and beloved Profes- 
ser Farinato, of the —— Conservatory of 
Music. Of course no one will know 








creation!” he exclaimed,hastily putting it 
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name; but many of you have heard the de- 
licious tones he brings from the superb 
Stradivarius violin that he brought 
from Italy, and perhaps some of you 
have been so happy as to take lessons 
from him. 

But none of you, probably, will ever 
see the tin violin, for that he gave to Mr. 
Akers, who keeps it in a pretty box in his 
work-room, and has it labeled ‘‘ Farina- 
to’s only Failure” Pretty Mrs. Ruth 
Akers Farinato says her father may 
cherish the tin violin, but that she will 
keep the dear old pudding-pan, for that 
first brought Philip to her. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 


TOBACCO. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO BOYS. 
BY META LANDER. 











ow can I make you believe, dear 
boys, that what I am going to tell you is 
the truth? and that what your smoking 
companions say will surely put you on 
the wrong track ? 

Now be honest with yourselves. Did 
you not have a dreadful time of it when 
you began to smoke? Have you forgotten 
the nausea,.the vomiting, the agonizing 
headache? That wus Nature’s earnest 
protest against poison. How did you 
treat her warnings? Well, I suppose your 
companions laughed at you for being a 
coward. They told you that it fared as 
hardly. with them at first, but that they 
resolved to be men, and that they per- 
severed till they got the victory. 

To prove this they strut before you so 
grandly, their cigar in their mouth, their 
head tossed back with such an air of 
manliness that you gaze on them with 
admiration. You determine that come 
what may you will follow their examples, 
So you take a cigaretand go into the barn 
or some Jhiding-place where the dear 
mother cannot see you, and there you 
wrestle again and again with that worse 
* than seasickness, till at last honest Na- 
ture is silenced—may I not say gagged ? 
Then you, too, can strut and throw back 
your head and puff away like any man 
of them all. 

But, alas! and alackaday! dear Tom, 
or Harry, or whatever be your name, do 
you realize that you have delivered 
yourself over as a slave to a cold- 
blooded tyrant? Says one who under- 
stands whereof he speaks, *‘ The tobacco 
slave little knows that a god more cun- 
ning than all the heathen divinities has 
bound him in his spell, and that he is 
in for a whole life of unspeakable abom- 
inations.” 

Now, boys, will you let me talk right 
out to you a little while? I have spent 
months and years in studying up this 
matter an purpose that I might help 
you. Ihave written more letters of in- 
quiry todoctors and dentists and teachers 
and college and theological professors 
and all sorts of wise men and tobacco- 
users as well, than you could count off 
on your fingers in a long time. And I 
have gathered up all I could, and put it 
into a book which I call ‘‘ The Tobacco 
Problem.” I wish I could send every one 
of you a copy, because I think it might 
be of service to you; I will tell you, 
however, some of the things I have 
learned, 

If you look carefully at a tobacco leaf, 
you will see that its surface is dotted all 
over with tiny glands whieh contain an 
oil that is called nicotin, for Jean Nicot, 
who, in 1559, when he was the French 
envoy at Portugal, sent tobacco seeds to 
that wicked queen, Catherine de Medicis. 

This nicotin is one of the strongest of 
poisons. In the Popular Science Monthly 
Mr. Axon says that ‘‘the nicotin in a 
single cigar, if extracted and adminis- 
tered in a pure state, would suffice to kill 
two men.” Think of it, boys! Haven’t 
you read how fatal wefe the arrow-wounds 
of the Indians? It was simply because 
these arrows were dipped in this same 
nicotin. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, the physician of 
Queen Victoria, wishing to test its power, 
applied it to the tongue of a mouse, a 
squirrel and adog. Death instantly fol- 
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‘in spite of its seven lives, it will quickly 
fall into convulsions and die. Hold white 
paper over the smoke of a cigar till it is 
burned up, then scrape off the condensed 
smoke and put a little of it on the tongue 
of a cat, or a mouse, or a dog, if you 
choose, and the poor creature will soon 
become paralyzed and draw its last 
breath. 

But, you ask, is it not cruel to make 
such experiments? It would be if done 
in mere wantonness; but as you are worth 
a great many cats, if the lesson would 
only help you to take proper care of your- 
self, we would not hesitate for such a 
purpose to sacrifice creatures that have 
no soul, 

Shall I give you any more examples of 
the effects of nicotin? An old wooden 
pipe was carefully washed and then given 
toa little boy to blow soap-bubbles with. 
He was taken sick and died in three days. 
You see, boys, the pipe had become so 
saturated with the poison thatin blowing 
bubbles, he sucked in enough to kill him. 
Another child picked up from the floor a 
quid which she mistook for a raisin, and, 
putting it in her mouth, died the same 
day. 

Some people may say that it will do you 
good, A boy of fourteen who had a se- 
vere headache, was told this; so he bought 
fifteen cents’ worth of tobacco, and, smok- 
ing it all, fell down senseless and died. 

I could tell you of cases all day long if 
it were necessary. M. Orfila, President of 
the Paris Medical Academy, affirms that 
** tobacco is the most subtle poison known 
to the chemist, except the deadly Prussic 
acid,” 

How is it then, you ask, that men smoke 
every day, and yet are alive and apparent- 
ly well? It is because our mother Nature 
is so tolerant. We know how tobacco af- 
fects a boy in the beginning, but he grad- 
ually accustoms himself to it so that there 
is no immediate bad result. It is the same 
with arsenic, opium and rum. But all 
the same, the mischief is going on, and 
by and by the wrong-doer learns this to 
his cost. It is with the earnest desire to 
save you such a lesson that Iwrite. For, 
however any may argue as to its safety 
for grown-up people, all are agreed as to 
its injurious effect on the minds as well 
as bodies of the young. 

“The effect of tobacco on school-boys is 
so marked as not to be open for discus- 
sion,” 80 wrote Professor McShary, Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Academy of Medi- 
cine. Dr. Willard Parker asserts that 
** tobacco is ruinous in our schools and 
colleges, dwarfing body and mind.” 

Dr. Drysdale, the senior physician in 
the London Metropolitan Hospital, speaks 
of medical students ‘‘ who have entirely 
destroyed their intellect by the use of 
tobacco.” 

Facts gathered from Europe as well as 
from our own country prove convincing- 
ly that, however good the standing of 
lads, as soon as they become tobacco- 
users, they fall below the school average. 
In Vermont a bright boy of fourteen fell 
strangely behind his class. His teachers 
could not account for this ; but the inca- 
pacity increased till he sickened and died, 
when it was found that he was killed by 
tobacco, to which he was in the habit of 
helping himself secretly from his father’s 
store. 

The public schools in France have been 
thoroughly examined by medical and sci- 
entific men, and the results given in med- 
ical journals, These show that smokers, 
in their various examinations, are infe- 
rior in scholarship to others, and that, in 
the various-ordeals of the year, their av- 
erage rank has constantly fallen. In this 
connection Dr. Constan gives instances to 
prove that the depressing action of tobac- 
co on the intellectual development is be- 
yond question, clogging all the faculties, 
and especially the memory. Do you think 
it strange that the Minister of Public In- 
struction was led to issue a circular to 

the teachers in all the schools of every 
grade, prohibiting tobacco as injurious to 
body and mind? 

Dr. Decaisne, of Paris, found by inves- 
tigation that “‘ even the restricted use of 
tobacco by children leads often to a 
change in the blood, paleness of the face, 





lowed, Puta drop on a cat’s tongue, and 


of the heart, diminution of the normal 
quantity of blood, corpuscles, difficulty 
of digestion and sluggishness of intel- 
lect.” : 

There is another point to- which I want 
te call your attention, for some of you 
will by and by desire to get situations as 
book-keepers, or to become art-students., 
Professor Oliver, of the Naval Academy, 
says he can invariably recognize the user 
of tobacco ‘‘ from his tremulous hand 
and absolute inability to draw a clean, 
straight line.” I know of a merchant, 
who used to test the handwriting of 
everyboy who applied to him for a situa- 
tion, and invariably in this way detected 
and invariably rejected tobacco-users. 
Even if you have begun to smoke I 
hope you are not as yet slaves to the habit. 
If you are disposed to read the book I 
have named you will find a great deal of 
evidence on these points which I cannot 
put into a letter. I should like to have 
you thoroughly convinced, because if you 
have any noble aims in life, as I am sure 
you must have, I believe such a convic- 
tion will help you break your fetters. 

So far, I have talked of tobacco in gen- 
eral; but if you are not weary, ‘I want to 
say some things about cigarets, which 
are becoming more and more the delight 
of boys, and which, according to tobac- 
conists who ought to know ‘are coming 
toovershadow all branches of the bu-i- 
ness.” 

Do you care to know how they are 

made? I think I can enlighten you. An 
Italian boy only eight years old was 
brought before a justice in New York 
City as a vagrant, or, in other words, a 
young tramp. But what did the officer 
charge him witb doing? Only with pick- 
ing up cigar-stumps from the streets and 
gutters. To prove this, he showed the 
boy’s basket, half full of stumps, water- 
soaked and covered with mud. 
*“* What do you do with these?” asked 
his Honor. What do you think was his 
answer ‘‘I sell them to a man for ten 
cents a pound, to be used in making 
cigarets.” Not a particularly agreeable 
piece of information, is it, boys? 

In our large cities there are a great 
many cigar butt grubbers, as they are 
called. It certainly is not a pretty name, 
tho very appropriate ; for it is applied to 
boys and girls who scour the streets in 
search of half-burnt cigars and stumps, 
which are dried and then sold to be used 
in making cigarets. ; 

But this isn’t all, or even the worst of 
it, These cigarets have been analyzed ; 
and physicians and chemists were sur- 
prised to find how much opium is put into 
them. A tobacconist himself says that 
**the extent to which drugs are used in 
cigarets is appalling.” ‘‘ Havana flavor- 
ing” for this same purpose is sold every- 
where by the thousand barrels. This fla- 
voring is made from the tonka bean, 
which contains a deadly poison. The 
wrappers, warranted to be rice paper, are 
sometimes made of common paper, and 
sometimes of the filthy scrapings of rag- 
pickers bleached white with arsenic, 
What a cheat to be practiced on people! 

Think of it, boys, the next time you 
take up a cigaret, and drop it—will you 
not?—as you would a coal of fire. The 
latter would simply burn your fingers ; 
but this burns up good health, good reso- 
lutions, good. manners, good memories, 
good faculties, and often honesty and 
truthfulness as well. 

A bright boy of thirteen came under 
the spell of cigarets. He grew stupid and 
subject to nervous twitchings, till finally 
he was obliged to give up his studies. 
When asked why he didn’t throw away 
his miserable cigarets, the poor boy re- 
plied, with tears, that he had often tried 
to do so, but could not. 

Another boy of eleven was made crazy 
by cigaret-smoking, and was taken to an 
insane asylum in Orange County, New 
York. He was regarded as a violent and 
dangerous maniac, exhibiting spme of the 
symptoms peculiar to hydrophobia. 

The white spots on the tongue and in- 
side the cheeks, called smoker’s patches, 
are thought by Sir Morell Mackenzie to 
be more common with users of cigarets 
than with other smokers. 
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lungs?’ asked some one of a leading New 
York physician, For his answer, the 
doctor lighted a gigaret, and inhaling a 
mouthful of smoke, blew it through a 
corner of his handkerchief which he held 
tightly over his mouth. A dark-brown 
stain was distinctly visible. ‘ Just such 
a stain,” said the doctor, ‘‘is left upon the 
lungs.” If you ever smoke another ci- 
garet, think of the stains you are mak- 


There is a disease called the cigaret eye, 

which is regarded as dangerous. A film 

comes over the eye, appearing and disap- 

pearing at intervals. And did you know 

that boys had been made blind by smok- 

ing cigarets? How would yon like to part 

with your sight, and never again behold 

the light of day or the faces of your 

friends ? 

Shall I give you two or three pictures? 

A writer greatly interested in the young 

—Josiah Leeds—describes a pitiful spec- 

tacle which he saw—a pale, wo-begone 

boy, seemingly less than ten years old, 

standing at the entrance of an alley, with- 
out a hat, his dilapidated trousers very 

ragged at the knees, his hands in his 
pockets, shivering with cold, yet whiffing 
away at a cigaret. 

Dr. Hammond says: ‘I saw, in Wash- 
ington, a wretched-looking child, scarcely 

five years old, smoking a cigaret and 

blowing the smoke from his nostrils. His 
pale, pinched face was twitching convul- 

sively, his little shoulders were bent, and 
his whole appearance was that of an old 
man.” 

These sad pictures are from low life; but 
I will give you one equally sad from high 
life. At a public eutertainment, a gen- 
tleman stepped into the smoking-room 
for a glass of water. At the sight which 
broke upon him, he nearly fell backward 
with astonishment; for sitting there were 
boys from six to twelve, puffing away, 
the air blue with the smoke from their 
cigarets. One little fellow, who could 
not have been over eight, and ought to 
have been in bed and asleep, sat perched 
on achair, his legs not reaching more 
than half-way to the floor, and his feet 
swinging back and forth beneath the 
chair. His head was thrown back, while 
with great gusto he inhaled the smoke 
and then watched it curl upward. His 
tasteful dress showed that he was no 
waif. And there, at nine o’clock, in that 
hot, poisonous air, he lolled back smok- 
ing, with the complacent air of a grown 
man. Could he have been an orphan ? If 
not, where, alas, were the poor child’s 
father and his mother ? 

Who can compute the injury that this 
dreadful cigaret habit is doing among 
you? When the old cruiser “‘ Michigan” 
made her annual visit to Chicago to ob- 
tain recruits for the marine service, of 
nine applicants who presented them- 
selves to the medical officer for examina- 
tion m the morning, all but three were 
rejected, and the same ratio continued 
during the whole term of recruiting. The 
officer gave as the main reason for their 
rejection, the disabilities occasioned by 
their cigaret smoking. So if any of you 
have a desire to enter the naval service, 
the first thing for you to do is to to break 
your tobacco fetters. 

Cases of epilepsy, insanity and death 
are frequently reported as the result of 
smoking cigarets, While such physicians 
as Dr. Lewis Sayre, Dr. Hammond and 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, of England, name 
heart-trouble, blindness, cancer and other 
diseases as occasioned by it. 

We also learn that several leading 
physicians in Philadelphia unanimously 
condemn cigaret-smoking as “‘ one of the 
vilest and most destructive evils that ever 
befell the youth of any country,” declar- 
ing that “‘ its direct tendency is a deteric- 
ration of the race.” 

What can we do, dear boys, to protect 
you against this dreadful foe? How can 
I adequately set forth the perils of this 
tobacco-habit, to which you are drawn, 
not only by the example and the persua- 
sions and sometimes the ridicule of other 
boys, but by various snares set for your 
unwary feet? 

Would that I could persuade you not 
even to glance at the temptation which 
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of pictures of horses or soldiers, or cele- 
brated beauties, or noted actors and ac- 
tresses—if only you comply with certain 
miserable conditions. 

“IF!” 

Will you not settle that “if” now and 
forever with an emphatic No ?” 

Will you not deliberately resolve: ‘‘ I 
will never touch another cigaret; I will 
never use tobacco in any form?” This 
will be your best gift to a loving mother 
and sister. And it would give me greater 
pleasure than I can express to receive 
such a pledge from you. I would put 
your names down in a book and keep it 
always as a precious memorial. 

LINDEN Hog, MARBLEHEAD. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department sheuld be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork, 











TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Words transposed so that the middle let- 
ters form a compound word. 
1. Transpose a vehicle for travel to en- 
trances. 
2. Transpose a mark noting omission to a 
wicker pannier. 
3. Transpose one fruit to another. 
4. Transpose copper money to perfume. 
5. Transpose values to signs of sorrow. 
6. Transpose an allotted task to slight 
colorings. 
7. Trauspose the plural of iti to a 
fragment. 
8 Trapspose parts of the hands to reaiiel 
giving light. 
9. Transpose writings of the imagination 
to dark stone for writing on. 
10. Transpose times for food to an old 
place in Massachusetts. 
11. Transpose wise men to elastic fluids. 
The central ietters refer to tame crea- 
tures, 
OCTAGON.—Selected. 
* 
* * ax 4% & 
* eek eRe 
ee RHEE 
eee HR E 
*e eee 
*e* 


Read across and down alike: 

1, Across top, a jump; 2, pertaining to 
the Pope; 3, a lip with a fissure; 4, to act; 
5, flattery; 6, a measure; 7, by means of. 

R. T. 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 

From Hollaud to Derby. e 

Holland 


eee RHR EH 
ee 2H HRSE 
*e2 eee 
eRe HEeE 
ex kee 

Derby 
1, Holland ; 2, detached land falling; 3, 
an easy shoe; 4, allow; 5, a covering for 

the hand ; 6, very kind; 7, Derby. 

EASY GREEK CROsS.—Selectcd. 


x * * * 
- e &© eR eo 
_** * * * 

= * * & 


Upper square: 1, a musical instrument; 
2, surface; 3, to gather; 4, a relative. 

Left-hand square: 1, a fastening; 2, a 
girl’s name; 3, to clip; 4, a relative, 

Central square: 1, a relative; 2. dry; 3, to 
languish; 4, a gulf. 

Right hand square: 1, a gulf; 2, dismal; 
3, ages: 4, an abiding-place. 

Lower square: 1, a gulf; 2, a bird; 3, uni- 
form; 4, a wicked Roman emperor. 

oO. V. R. & L. B. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 27rH. 
THREE WORD SQUARES IN DIAMONDS. 


Ss P 
T ap Pap 
Sated Paper 
Pet Peu 

d r 

F 
Lap 
Po i.e 5 
Pry 

y 
THREE CHARADES. 


1, Plea-sure. 
2. Snow-Lily. 
3. Con-tent. 


Selections. 
THE COUNTRY OF HAR. 


FOR THE CENTENARY OF BLAKE’s “SoNGs OF INNo- 
CENCE.” 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 


ONCE, a hundred years | years ago. 

There was light} in Tien town ; 
For an angel of the snow 

Walked her ae sides up and down. 
As a vision. 

He put fort his hand to smite 
Songs of innocence and joy 

From the crying cho Of night, 
Like a muttering of thunder 

Heard beneath the polar star ; 
For his soul was all a-wonder 

' At the calling vales of Har. 


He, a traveler by da 
And a pilgrim of the sun, 
Took his uncompanioned way 
Where the journey is not done. 
Where no mortal might aspire 
His clear heart was set to climb, 
To the uplands of desire 
And the river wélls of time. 
Home he wandered to the valley 
Where the springs of morning are, 
And the sea-bright cohorts rally 
On the twilit piains of Har. 


There he fuund the Book of Thel 

Tn the lily-garth of bliss, 
a how no man can tell, 

As a white windflower is; $ 

Like the lulling of a sigh 

Uttered in the tfembling grass 
When a shower is 

And the sweeping shadows pass— 
Through the hyacinthive weather, 

Wheel them down without a jar— 
Heaving all the dappled heather 

In the streaming vales of Har. 


There was manna in the rain, 
And above the riils a voice: 

“Son of mine, dost thou complain ? 
I will make thee to rejoice. 

Thou shalt be a child to men, 
With confusion on thy speech ; 

And the worlds within ty ie —_ 
Shall not lie within th 

But the rainbirds shall — 
And the daffodils unbar 

Quiet waters for their lover 
On the shining plains of-Har. 


** April rain and iron frost 
Shall make flowers to thy hand ; 
Every field thy feet have crossed 
Shall revive from death’s command. 
Hunting with a leash of wind 
.Through the corners of the earth, 
Take the hounds of spring to find 
The forgotten trails of mirth: 








Fess the plone echiid. ean mee 


Hote me not a voice re 
From the gladder ~e yinAaar. 


»» Flame thy heart forth ! Eet, ne haste: 
Have not 7 pre) for thee 
The king’s chambers of the East 
And the wind halls of the sea ? 
Bea gospeler of things 
Nowhere written rien the wild, 
With that gloaming call of Spriv vas 
toot ol i: cope fod a the cbild. 
no bugler of my 4 
Wake no clarion of war; 
For the oe reeds are blowing 
On the river blains of Har.”’ 


Centuries of soiled renown 

To the peneiag <aes bes have gone: 
There is wo in London town, 

And a crying for the dawn. 
April frost and iron rain 

ipen the dead fruit of aes, 

And the sons of God remai 

The dream children of the dust ; 
For their heart hath in derision, 

And their jeers have mocked afar, 
The delirium of vision 

From the holy vales of Har. 


Once, in autumn, camead 
The white Herald of the North, 
Faring west to ford my stream, 
Passed my ludge an ay — forth. 
Glad I rose and went with . 
With my shoulder in his a 
The auroral world grew dim, 
And the idle harvest land. 
Then I saw the warder lifting 
From its bergs the Northern bar, 
And eternal snows were drifting 
On the wind-bleak plains of Har. 


* Listen humbly,” said my guide. 
‘*T am drear, orlam death,” 
Whispered Snow ; ; but Wind replied : 
**T outlive thee by a breath ; 
Iam time.” And then I heard, 
Dearer than all wells of dew, 
One gray golden shafted bird 
Hail the uplands ; so I knew 
Spring, the angel ot our sorrow, 
tebe fe so seeming far, 
Should return with some long morrow 
in the calling vales of Har. 
FREDERICTON, N. B. 
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A Century 


of Talkin 


Is not worth a 


Minute’s Proof 


It don’t take many minutes to 


prove that 


Pyle’s Pearline 


welt wash clothes, will clean house— 
will do x vell—will save you time; 
will reduce 
drudgery ; will not hurt your hands; 
your clothes or paint,and besides will 
cost you no more than common bar 
soap. One honest trial will prove all 
that. Why not accept the testimony 
of the millions who use it, as proof of 
its virtue. Among your friends you'll 
find those who have used Pearline for 
years—ask them—they will tell you 


labor ; wea: 2nd tear ; 


**can’t do without it.” 






Pearline is the original Washing Compound—used by millions, 


B W. re but imitated by thousands who peddle their stuff or give worthless 
, a prizes. Sonepat is never peddled, but sold by all grocers. ¢ 


Manufactured onlv bv TAMES PYLE. New York. 











ue BOVININE 
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ATTENTION, MOTHERS! Has your BABY any any of these Symptoms? 

Twelve Questions of Vital Importance to Mothers. For BABY’S sake read what 
follows: 1st, Are your baby’s cheeks wan and pale?—2d, Is it losing in weight ?—8d, Is 
it inclined to be puny and feeble ?—4th, Does its flesh lack firmness?—5th, Is it fretful 
and peevish ?—6th, Is it inclined to sleep all the time ?—7th, Does its milk pass through 
it undigested ?—8th, Does it seem to gét little or no nourishment from its food ?—9th, 
Is it troubled after feeding with throwing up its food or with colic ?—10th, Is it recov- 
ering from illness ?—11th, Is it backward about cutting its teeth ?—12th, Has-it symp- 
toms of cholera infantum, such as vomiting or diarrhoea, with grest weakness and 


debility ?—In all BOVI NINE will produce the most beneficial results—either 
these conditions alone or added to its diet. BOVININE isa 
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are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more 
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for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Farm and Carden. 


(The Agriculteral Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wii! 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


JOTTINGS FROM A PENNSYLVA- 
NIA FARM. 








BY DR. GEO, G. GROFF. 





NEW LAWS. 


THE last Legislature of this State abol- 
ished the old fence law by which all owners 
of improved land were required to fence the 
same. This act, it is expected will be of 
considerable value, because the building 
and repairing of fences has become a heavy 
drain upon the revenues of the farm. 

The same Legislature passed a law taxing 
all dogs in the State. Males fifty cents, fe- 
males one dollar per year—the money to 
be paid to the School Board in each district, 
and to accumulate until $100 is in hand, 
when all surplus may .be used for school 
purposes. In case sheep are killed’ by dogs 
in any district, and the owner of the dogs 
is known, the School Board must sue and 
recover damages from said owners and re- 
pay the owner of the sheep; but when the 
owner of the dogs is unknown, then the 
damages are to be paid from the fund on 
hand. 

The Governor has been authorized to ap- 
point a commission to make a digest of all 
the road-laws in the Commonwealth, and 
to frame a general road-law for the whole 
State. No sabject is being more generally 
agitated in this State than that cf the need 
of good roads, and it is hoped that the com- 
mission which is now at work may be able 
to accomplish something of value. Mr. 8S. 
R. Downing recently read a paper before 
the State Board of Agriculture, in which 
he attempted to demonstrate that a Mac- 
adam voad would repay its cost every ten 
years. There seems to be no good reason 
why the present large outlay for mending 
roads should: longer continue, since, in 
nearly all cases, no permanent good is ac- 
complished. 

Arbor Day is being observed in our schools 
twice a year, in spring and autumn. Some 
good will doubtless result; and much good 
will accrue to those children who are taught 
by teachers who see beauty and value in 
trees. The mountains in all the anthracite 
regions of this State are almost absolutely 
bare of trees; and yet no successful attempt 
has been made to replant them. It would 
seem that something ought to be done here. 

Farmers all through Central Pennsylva- 
nia are looking over their farms for soil 
suitable for the growth of the peach tree. 
This is caused by the great success of grow- 
ers in Juniata and Mifflin Counties, where 
the soil and climate seem well adapted to 
this valuable fruit. 

Land values stem generally to be ona de- 
cline. This is especially true in those dis- 
tricts where the price had risen abnormally 
high. Thus; farm land has in places sold 
for $300 per acre. Such land pow sells for 
$175 to $150 per acre. A farm the writer 
knows of recently sold for less than the 
buildings cost. This was a good farm with 
very costly buildings. Near the growing 
towns farm land generally brings a good 
price. y 

There seems to be among farmers a gen- 
eral complaint that “farming np longer 
pays.” If stated that farmers no longer ac- 
cumulatc money so rapidly as formerly it 
is true; but many things are enjoyed ona 
farm which cannot be had elsewhere. That 
money is not accumulated is due to many 
causes, some of which may be suggested, 
viz.: Taxes are too high, wages are too 
high, there is too much unsystematic work, 
there is too much waste, there is too little 
capital for thework undertaken. Expenses 
are not kept low enough. Too often the 
farmer is wedded to the good old ways of 
his father. And yet there are those who 


claim that farming still pays. Colonel 


Young, mear Harrisburg, has eight or ten 
magoificent farms which he finds it profit- 
able to work; and Dr. Bosch, in Berks 
County, has over 2,000 acres, which he says 
pays from three to ten per cent. on the 
money invested. 

There will doubtless be suffering among 
farmers who lost buildings and crops in the 
floods in May and June. The money so 
generously given to the flood sufferers went 
to the dwellers in the towns, while the iso- 
lated farmer suffers in silence, unless aided 
by his more fortunate neighbors, which we 
think will usuaily be the case. 

In this State, the law requires manufac- 
turers to place upon the packages contain- 
ing fertilizers, the analysis of the same. A 
member of the State Board of Agriculture 
stated to the writer that he had recently 
been asked to purchase 4 fertilizer covsiat- 





iron and phosphoric acid. He said the sam- 
ple and the analysis showed him that it 
was a very low grade iron ore which bad 
been ground up for sale. The only valu- 
able constituent was the phosphoric acid, 
and this possibly was valueless, as it was 
probably in the insoluble form, and this is 
the way the law-maker protects the farm- 
er. 

The schools in our country districts were 
formerly taught by men as arule. Now, it 
is the rule for young girls to wield the 
birch. The result is, that our boys stop 
schvol at about thirteen to fifteen years of 
age, and cannot be induced to attend school 
longer. These young and inexperienced 
teachers are prepared in State schools, and 
teach with the results given above. 

The tramp nuisance continues unabated. 
In the summer months, these nomads roam 
singly or in pairs, but on the approach of 
winter they gather into gangs of consider- 
able size and, locating in some abandoned 
building, become the terror of the neigh- 
borhood. These men should be compelled 
to labor on the public roads, and in this 
way their numbers would be lessened and 
the roads improved. 

LEWISBUSG, PENN. 





LICHENS—A WINTER LESSON IN 
BOTANY. 


BY A TEACHER OF NATURAL HISTORY. 








THERE is one class of plants which seems 
to thrive about as well during-the cold of 
winter as in summmer. Theseare the lich- 
ens—those homely forms-of plant growth 
that one sees everywhere on fences, rocks, 
roofs, trunks of trees, etc. They are of 
various forms and colors, but the most com- 
mon sort is ofa grayish-green hue and ad- 
heres like a flat, crumpled leaf to the sur- 
face on which it grows. 

The lichens are commonly mistaken for 
mosses, tho it is easy to distinguish between 
the two classes. If one pulls a clump of 
moss to pieces it will be seen toconsist of 
many very small plants closely grown 
together—each little plant made up ofstem, 
leaves and rootlets. But in the lichens 
there is no distinction of parts; the entire 
plant-body consists of nothing inorethan a 
single leaf or thallus. The lichens occupy 
amuch lower place in the scale of plant 
life than the mosses. 

Unattractive in appearance, the lichens 
are yet interesting in many ways. From 
the point of view of plant physiology they 
are among the most remarkable members 
of the vegetable kingdom. The way in 
which they carry on their life-processes has 
for a long time been a puzzling subject of 
study to botanists. Until recently it was 
supposed that they were acrophytes; that 
is, derived their food solely from air and 
rain. This view was natural enough, seeing 
that they grow in such situations as on bare 
rocks where, apparently, there are no other 
sources of food. But it has now been well 
established that the lichens sustain them- 
selves in quite another way—namely, by 
parasitism upon minute green plants of the 
class Protopnyta. 1t had long been known 
that the lichen-leaf or thallus, contained 
in its substance, small green cells scattered 
irregularly, or arranged in rows and layers; 
and it had been observed that these cells 
seemed quite like the common single-celled 
plants of the above class. But it was not 
considered that these cells were other than 
true lichen-cells, forming one of the groups 
composing the plant-body. Butit is now 
agreed among botanists that they are just 
what they seem to be, true Protophyta, and 
that they live imprisoned within the thal- 
lus of the lichen and afford food for the 
growth of this plant. 

The interesting question arises how the 
tiny Protophyta became shut upinside the 
lichen leaf in this way. It can only be sup- 
posed that the original plants lodged upon 
thelichen from the atmosphere (they are 
known to be’ carried about by the winds), 
and were then grown over by 
the lichen. Once thus affixed a single cell 
would soon give rise to many. For the 
Protophyta reproduce themselves by the 
simple process of fission, or division of one 
iuto two; and it has been ascertained that 
this process goes on equally as well in- 
side the lichen-leaf as outside. Thus it 
comes about that large numbers of these 
green cells are found housed up iti the gray 
jJeaf of the lichen. 

To understand how the lichens profit by 
the presence of their guests, it is necessary 
te have some knowledge of the structure 
of the lichen-leaf, This class of plant, in 
acgordanee with their low place in the 
scale of vegetable life, do not possess that 
regularity of cell structure which is seen 
ia the tissues of the higher plants, The 
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compacted together to form the flat, leaf- 
like plant-body, On the outside of the leaf 
the filaments are closely packed together, 
but in the middle they are loosely mingled 
like a heap of threads. It is in the inter- 
stices among these filaments that the green 
Protophyta cells are found. 

Now it is found by microscopic examina- 
tion that branches grow out from the 
filaments and, coming in contact with the 
Protophyta, absorb the soft contents of 
these cells. Thus the lichens live parasitica)- 
ly upon the minute green plants imprisoned 
within their tissues, They are not able to 
make their own food from materials ab- 
scrbed from the air and rain, but depend 
upon the ready-made food which consti- 
tutes the inner substance of the green cells. 

The question how'the Protophyta them- 
selve are norighed remains. Itis probable 
that they live just as they would outside 
the body of the lichen; that is, by gases 
and solutions derived from the air and rain. 
It seems likely that the moist tissues of the 
lichen are a favorable place for their 
growth so that there is some reciprocity of 
advantage. 

A noteworthy characteristic of the 
lichens is, that they grow only in the open 
country where the air is free from soot and 
dust, They are never found in the neigh- 
borhood of towns where the atmosphere is 
smoky. These plants thus afford an indi- 
cation of the purity of the air, at least so 
faras relates to the presence of inorganic 
matter in it. 

The lichens have considerable value in 
the rts, being used in the manufacture of 
dyes. But their chief use to man is the 
food they afford in the far northern regions. 
The so-called Iceland moss is a lichen and, 
as is well-known, furnishes the sole food of 
the reindeer in winter, the animal scrap- 
ing away the snow with its feet and brows- 
ing the plant from the ground. Itis also 
an important article of food for the people; 
it is first boiled to take away its bitterness, 
and is then eaten with milk or made into 
cakes. 

It isa well known that the inhabitants 
of some of the far northern countries are 
quite dependent upon the reindeer, its 
skin Turnishng them clothing and its 
flesh food; and as these animals subsist upon 

lichens it is seen that these regions are 
rendered habitable by these plants. 

The lichens grow in warm latitudes as 
well asin the coldest; there is; in fact, no 
class of plants so widely extended as these. 
Another interesting fact about them is the 
great age to which they live; they are known 
to endure very many years—an authority 
states that he knew some of these plants to 
exist forty-five years, and he thinks it prob- 
able that they may endure fully a cenvury. 
Itis safe to put down the lichens as the 
hardiest of plants;they endure the greatest 
extremes of weather, cold or heat; drought 
or wet, without seeming to be more than 
slightly affected, if at all. And they grow. 
in apparently the most unfavorable con- 
ditions, requiring only some surface to 
which they may cling, as a bare rock or the 
trunk of atree. In some parts of the world 
of indispensable value to man, nowhere are 
they of any .damag-e. They do not crowd 
out other plants, since they live in situa- 
tions in which no other plants could grow, 
Thanks to this power of thriving under un- 
favorable conditions they escape the de- 
struction that befalls the wild plants that 
spring up in the gardens and fields. 





GARDEN CULTURE OF STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


BY W. F. LAKE. 








ONE frequently hears the remark that 
“*Strawberries do not bear well in my gar- 
den any more, and I hardly get enough 
from the patch to pay for labor bestowed.”’ 

There really are few gardens in Americain 
which the strawberry will not flourish; for 
it is not difficult to suit as regards nature 
of soil, as every year we see fine crops from a 
variety of soils from light sand to heavy 
clay. The real cause of most failures in 
garden culture is, I think, the great mistake 
of using the same spot year by vear, or at 
least having two places, one of which is in 
bearing condition. 

In all gardens there is too little changivg 
about for producing the best erops. It is 
just as easy to have the vine crops succeed 
the bush beans, the strawberry the potato- 
patch, which has been previously well 
manured, and so on with the whole variety 
of thinzs grown in agarden. One gets to 
know about what amount of space is re- 
quired for a certain thing to produce the 
required quantity, and it is certainly as 
easy to set apart-such an amount in a new 
Jocation as to use the old each year; tho jt 
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may possibly require more time. The farm- 
er should learn to practice rotation in the 
garden as much as on the rest of the farm, 
and will readily see the necessity if he stops 
to consider; for certainly he would not 
think of having a certain field for corn 
every year, another for wheat, and so on. 

The best soil for the strawberry is a deep, 
strong and rich sandy loam, and the loca- 
tion forearly crops should be as near due 
southeast as possible. The season may be 
greatly lengthened by having a patch in a 
shaded, or rather a place not so much ex- 
posed to early sun, as on the north side of a 
tight fence. A plot of this kind in my gar- 
den gave me berries two weeks longer than 
the early patch. 

If the ground could be prepared in the 
fall, it would be better. If not a new soil 
unexhausted by cultivation, thereshould be 
considerable manure applied, cow manure 
being best. The ground should be covered 
from three to six inches according to the 
condition, and left as rough as possible after 
the autumn plowing, in order that it may 
receive action of frost, ete., during the 
wiaoter which will destroy many insects, 
especially grubs, Before the plants are set 
in spring let it be thoroughly loosened by 
harrowing so that the various parts will be 
thoroughly incorporated, as much depends 
on the manure being well and evenly dis- 
tributed. 

Some growers use a small handful of fer- 
tilizer in each hill when setting, in addition 
to the manure; but for ordinary kinds it 


will not be necessary. Many of the new in-° 


trodactions have to have special petting or 


* they will not produce satisfactorily; so it is 


advisable to let such varieties alone, con- 
fining the list to well known sorts which 
do well in your vicinity, which may be 
learned by consulting growers for the mar 
kets. 

When to set the plants. This question is 
next in importance to preparation of soil. 
April and May for spring, and from tke 
20th of August to October, in fall, are the 
best times for each season. Unless I am tuo 
use pot plants, I prefer spring setting, the 
reason being that a fullcrop is neverhad, in 
my experience,the coming year,as is often as 
sured by dealers in plants, unless pot plants 
are used; and then I have often felt that the 
crop did not warrant the cost of potted 
plants, tho this cannot be considered s> 
great an item when they are raised at 
home. 

In selecting the plants from runners for 
spring setting, never use one which has 
borne fruit; but strong, medium-sized 
plants of the previous fall’s growth. tu 
bed culture or matted rows the plants may 
be set much closer than where hill culture 
is practiced. For the home garden, nu 
doubt the matted bed or rows gives most 
satisfaetiou, plowing under when through 
bearing. 

In planting care should be taken to 
spread out the roots evenly; also not to 
cover the crowns of the plants. This work, 
if performed in a moist time, will save 
much labor in watering the plants both be- 
fore and after they are set. It will Le 
found beneficial to remove all bruised fo- 
liage and old leaves, the roots taking hold 
sooner, 

Having set the bed, all which remains to 
be done for the first season is to give 
thorough cultivation, allowing no weeds to 
grow. At the approach of winter it is well 
to mulch the plants with coarse ‘straw, and 
this is very necessary in the case of fall-set 
plants. This to be done after the ground 
has frozen, and to remain until severe freez 
ing is over in spring, when it should be re- 
moved from the crowns of the plants, and 
placed between the rows, or, if it be amatied 
bed, entirely taken off unless there are bare 
spaces on which it may be placed. The dis- 
agreeable and quality spoiling process of 
washing the berries is thus overcome by 


leaving the mulch so the earth will not 4 


spatier on the berries with heavy rains. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WINTER WARFARE ON INSECT 
FOES. 


THE farmer ought to be able to distinguish 
between insect friends and enemies. Were 
it not for our insect allies, we would be 
overwhelmed by the leaf-eaters, the stalk- 
borers, the root-devourers, the sap-suckers, 
the grain-destroyers, and the myriads of 
forms that attack almost every kind of 
grain, fruit and vegetable. If we have 
paid attention to economic entomology, 
we shall find little difficulty § in 
distinguishing friends from enemies. 
The warfare on predaceous insects should 
begin now. In walking through the or. 
chard, we will often motice dried leaves, 





‘¢rumpled and sticking to the branches 
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These are the abodes of the leaf-crumpler. 
On young trees they are quite injurious, as 
the larve, concealed in a tough cocoon, 
folded. within the crumpled leaves, are 
ready to gnaw out the young blossom and 
leaf-budsinthespring. On older trees their 
work is not so noticeable, except occasion- 
ally. The clusters of leaves should be 
picked and destroyed. On the limbs, 
branches and trunks of the trees can also 
be found the masses of cottony, froth cov- 
ered egg-masses of that voracious leaf eater, 
the tussock-moth. When found, they are 
easily destroyed. Many others, equally or 
far more injurious, can be gotten rid of by 
using time, trouble and patience. Rub 
bish-heaps are breeding places and refuges 
for insects, as are also old rotten stumpr, 
logs and boards lying around the orchard 
and garden. Dry grass and weeds around 
the edges of fields furnish them protection. 
All old, useless rubbish, together with their 
living tenants, can be rendered inoffensive 
by burning. Of course, some beneficial ir- 
sects will be thus destroyed, but tney are 
usually in the minority.—W ALTER A. LYNN, 
in American Agriculturist. 
eo 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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To Farmers 








You can make no better 
INVESTMENT— none paying 
you so WELL—than to put 
your money in BRADLEY’S 
FERTILIZERS. Oldest estab- 
lished, largest works, 
greatest efficiency, dura- 
bility and cheapness. In- 
teresting pamphlet mailed 
free. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CoO., 
27 y Kilby St., Beston, Mass. 


ppELicious- FRUITS 


For ORCHARD and CARDEN. 
cromifel, bey Ravens Hardy Zreem, ~% tte, far barks 
comp, ete stock in ‘iar 


oe eatatoaee os ED = FREE 


taining important inf: 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 2 Beckers NY. 


READ FERTILIZER CO, 


88 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 











Fertilizer Manufacturers. 


Works in active operation for 15 years. Annual out- 
put 20,000 tons. Manufacturers of all grades aad for 
every crop. 

For vegetables our ‘“‘ High Grade Farmer's 
Friend ”’ especially recommended. 

On Long Island, the Market Garden of New York, 
we sell 1,200 tons annuaily of this Brand alone. It is 
surpassed by no brand on the market. Orders svlic- 
ited. Inquiries promptly acknowleaged. 


Head Office, 88 Wall St., New York City. 
Branch Office, 100 South (ilinton 8t.. Syra- 
cuse, N, Y. 

The WM. H. MOON | co. 


MORRISVILLE, z ae CO., P. 


We oreber an Lsleetenh abn stock © f aii vArehizects 





Fruit & Ornamental Trees. a Vines: 
48 page descriptive illustrated catalogue free. 
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Who need in 
their - 








AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla, 


“One yest ogo ] Lwas 
takep ill with inflam- 
matory rheumatism 
being confined to my house six months. 
came out of the sickness very much debili- 
tated, with no appetite, and my system dis- 
ordered in every way. I commenced u 
~Ayer’s to improve 
at once, gaining in arg and soon recov- 
ne my us' health. I eannot say too 
in se of this well-known medicine.” 
— Mrs. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H. 


Kite jour tetigghe OF 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Price $1; six, 85. Worth $5 a bottle. 


For 25 Years 


used Dr. Seth Arnold's 
h it is the only 
relieves my 
ch. Peter |. Gloversville 
.¥- Price - 50c. and 
1 per bottle. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
Fis viata veatad tat 


DEAF ==: crealtemetce a FAIL. ay =e book 
663 Broadway 


proofsfree. Address ¥. misvOX, 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


H. J, BAKER & BRO,, 


215 Pearl St., New York. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


Specially compounded for each separate 
crop. 

Contain just the plant food it requires. 

Very much cheaper than Stable Manure, 
considering results obtained. 

As they frequently more than double the 
yield 

No intelligent farmer can afford not to use 
them. 


AA AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE 


PELICAN BONE FERTILIZER 
All made from Bone. 


Full particulars in our Pocket memoran- 
dum book, “Faets for Farmers” mailed free. 
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For address 
[We want Agents to solicit orders for our general line of Nursery stoc 




















CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Mrs. Al; 


Whooping-Cough 


RisinGSuN 
STOVE POLISH 


Derabilitp aed Cheapness, Uneq wnalted lb 
E EROS,, Proprietors, Canton. Mass 


1A RMERS 








Buy the Fertilizers. 
avers Setintie. Bnce Kir Sol 
of fineness, for land, cattl aa @ spe- 

for our v ultural 
and Rural Kecord eoat free) and 


price-list, 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


Water Street, New York. 


A-CORN SALVE xc’rcisox: 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 

“After using it my feet are in a better condits om than 

they have been for a year. 

MRS. E. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 16 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL ©8®., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Independent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 





One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage 


nion $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 


One Year, $3.0v 








SUBSCRIPTIONS will be sto at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 
REMITTANCES mid be made to 


the order of THE INDEPENDENT by m of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered ers, 
Express, or a Sree Money Orders. 

‘SUBSCRIBERS should renew a k or 
two previous to the expiration of t sub- 

scriptions, in order to reesive their papers 

Uninterrapredly 

Messrs, on Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subseriptions 
and pe hm oy 

Any one wishing to subscribe othe- 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 


bing List. 
ecan supply Files rae THE 
INDEPENDENT tee y 
ADVERTISING RATES 
upon application. Address 
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No one 
less beauty of 
completely studded with Tails of flowers one foot 
circumference, whose pore curve need 
Mm and which in turn are 
™ growth, the whole resemblin 
else, masses of SHOW-WHITE 
begin to form some idea of the beaut, 
flower. Your garden will not be com ran Lee ‘this is season 
ifit does notcontain the “OSTRICH P CHRYSANTHEMUM.” 
(Plain and full instructions 


, three plants for $1; seven plants for $2; twelve plants 
for $3. ail. 


THE “OSTRICH PLUME” = 
PETER aoa 


251 Bresdwav Yow Varb Ctrr | 





ENE VA iii WHITE OMAE 


EARLY. HEALTHY. HARDY. PRODUCTIVE. 


R. Cc. cHAgE Reo. Ceneva, N.Y . 
Salary and expenses to successful men. 





can do Justion to Sousiqw 


is NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM. Imagine ine pant 


tted with a peculiar 
more one. anything 
CH PLUMES, an my? ony then 
is royal 


ry-like 


for =| hee Srelieads order.) 
PRICE.—for fine plants, certain to bloom, 40c. each, 


Free by m 








aK 
Cured by Page’s 


Vaporizer and Cresolene. 


Whooping-Cough is a very distressing disease, and unless checked 


by some effcctual remedy will ha 


It not unfrequently proves fatal. 


on tor three months or longer. 
It is not easily controlled; 


but the inhalation (breathing) of Vaporized Cresolene will quite 


romp | stop it inftrom six to 
to use th 


a isby means A Page 


ten on s. The only effective way 


aporizer, which can readily 


procured of druggists, with thie as re quisite quantity ot C 
Treated in this way, toe ol and. sufferi ffering ‘asaally ‘atonal > 


months, is shorte 


ned to a tew days at a trifling nea and ay be 
trouble. The fumes ot Cresolene are also value 


in the 


ent of croup, diphtheria and scariet Ave se preventi —P 
soueka of these ec and much to be dreaded diseases. It 


— reliet in Asthma. 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask 
ite 


your Drugzgist tor 
-W. @, 8C 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 


$70 and 172 William Street, Now York, 
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sold in 1 in competition with the 


e -~ 
freee naa e weight 
nye Sold in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
ANY. 106 Wall St.. N. ¥. 


This powder never varies. A pew Ooo, of 
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IvoPy Soap Floats. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Sloss arate of International 
Medal by th ibition, also Grand Gold 


the of Arts for 
meted # wh penr hethnt Toes meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warsrooms;. Stetuway Hall, New York 


BERRING’S 
SAFES 


1800, ° ou 
“FIRE RECORD: 


RSON,N.J., 3 Safes. 
Buildings barned Feb, Sth. 


4, CHAS. D, McGEORGE, 


R. ©. HILL, 
DAVID BOYLE. 
Spe 
LYN, Feb. 5th. 
‘4A MATTING WORKS, 
JOSEPH WILD & CO. 
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HMOND, VA., Feb. 22d. 
TOBACCO FACTORY. 
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HULL & ROGERS, 


GOLD MEDAL, PA PARIS, 1889. 
HERRING & CO., 


Nes. 251 & 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE EK. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clovks for Public Buildings and Private Resideuces. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
ae won, i Mei en Lane ow York. 
170 State y Ry? : 
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ALER FOR, 


WorRLD Exrosinion. 

UTHERN EXPOSITION. 

ELGIUM, INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
XE, UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION. 
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Either with areal or HOT WATER as preferred. 
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SEEDS! 





ry of the year. 


Rural New 


Station Upright Tomato: 
In Flower Seeds 


Cinatyilic: Einproos of indie Seed 
Also: 


Aotiuidia. 


he Sem pay eg ty 
grange © 


Will be found the celebrated ( bryenathomam Multicanle. 
ts 


kford’s Celebrated Sweet Pease’ Per packe 


rburn & Co., 


¥6 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 
SLEDS! 


SEEDS! 





In our New Catalogue for 1890 


Will be found everything im seeds worth having. .The foltew ing are seatly celebrated, and ne one with a gar- 1 
den should be without them 


eart’s Content Celery: 

packet, 25 cents; per cunce, $2,00. 
ver-bearing Cubumber: 
‘eontinuously-hearing Oucum bers now intreduced for the firsttime. Per packet, 15 cents. 
n’s Market Cardeners’ Private Stock Lettuce: 

The eleltatchr ete Per packet, 10 cents; per ounce, # cents: per pound, $3.00. 

er No. 2 Potato: 


HS A - va atu circular of this famous and unique potato, By mail, per pound, 25 cents; per 


A Tree Tomato, earliest of all, now intredaced for the first time. 


packet, 25 cen 
Per cket, 50 Seans, 


et, 10 cents 


qke § ‘ew Japan Lilac foes af \coltanp from 4 to 6inches long). Per pack 
iea. Per Ber ach per ounce, # ce 


et si abosnias per ounce, ™§h.00. 


okuwa. 


o Nats, a beautiful ornamental 


Per packet, 25 cents. 


Per packet, 15 cents. 


et, Hcents: _e oun. 
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Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 
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THE BENEDICT” 
PATENT. 
putt in <oe. lece. Coee ia like a wedge and flies around 
“irong. Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
Glove-Fitting Corsets Still Ahead | 
THOMSON’S 
CORSETS 
AS NOW MADE WITH 
SMOOTH, FLAT SEAM 
(To avoid Giocemsfors 
seam, Tormerty used), 
ARE MORE POPULAR 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 
Benedict Building, ; 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 
IMPROVED GLOVE-FITTING 
OUR NEW 
caused e lapped 
THAN EVER. 


ert 
jms 
THREE LENGTBS, 


SHORT, MEDIUM, 
EXTRA LONG. 


TWELVE GRADES. 
Be 


Fit, with 
now 


4a bd and cheapest for Qual- 
fie ity. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 
Syecessors to THO N, LANGDON &CO..N. Y.. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 














stock of Fine 
Boys. 


These two qualities combined in our 


House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING 


ECONOMY ! 


Clothing for Mien and | ana 





W.&B. 





DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 

CONN. 

Branch Warehou 

“Jone St.. New York. and 
9 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rems, Garden 

Pump Chain and 

Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 

Byqrents , Street Washers, 


nib ition a n at Paris, France. 
and Ihr: Viewna, Nasigin ta Ss 


Wer aed oat 1833 


- WENSONMURST-BT-THE-SEA. 
What effect will the completion 


the Fifth Avenue Elevated le 
have? What effect had the comple- 
tion of the New York Elevated Rail- 
roads on Harlem property? Yet 
Bensonhurst is nearer the Brooklyn 
Bridge than is Harlem. 


B&tNSONHURST-BY THE-SEA, is perfectly loped 
and carefully restricted. Sew: water, seine 
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an ts for sale. 
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STEAM ENGINES 













Saigon Rg 


AMES LEFFEL & Co 
SPRINOFIELD, OH10, 
or 110 Liberty 8t.. New Yort 


EXCURSIONS, TRAVEL, ETC. 















Send .4c. for Itinerary for 
SE} Eastern: and European 
no tours. Rev. C. F. Thomas, 
D.D. 1606 Wallace St. Phila. 
HOLY LAND PARTY. ° 
Sails March 19th, “ City of Paris,” $520. 
BS) Parties to urope; send for programmes. 
Fall ors * Palestine’’ 
svete,” 5c. 
SDN 
e Passenger Agents for Rew, Nile % oe Ce., 
.) 0 Broadway, New 
y “Oitice. 


Senet tened 1844. 
General $ Steamship and K 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Inctuded. 


y will leave New York, Monday, April 
, fora Tour of 61 Days through 


COLORADO 
CALIFORNIA, 
| sore 


be 
wate euppe date Monday, April Seer 
heave Ne eae Cg a Tour of7 ays = 
the same routes 


COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA, 








ae 


Thence through the Picturesque Regionsef the 
omeward over the entire length of 
ern ern Pacific Raji read. with a week in the 
eno parties will travel in Sp 
st mupeont LL sy Pullma: 
an 
Treldencal srige to ome poor 
ove 
Last Califernia Excai rsions in Winter Se- 
ries.—March 6th, 10th 0th. 


Pacific Northwest, 
stone Nation 

ci ace Dining. acy ts 

Dates of Mexico ta —Mar. 3d and 10th 





2” Send for descriptive circulars, designating the 
particular trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washingten St., Boston, Mass. 
257 Broadway, New York. 
111 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


De Potter’s 
TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Eleventh Year. Advantages Unequaled. 
Our select and.limited parties will leave New York 
in Juve. Send 10 cents for programmes. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N.Y. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


AND 


Northwestern Line, 
THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 
Change of Time. 














On December 29th, and thereafter, a train 
over the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 














en ry omer 





e Dealinn. 


will leave daily at 11:30 P. M., carrying 4 
through Palace Sleeper for San Francisco, a 
through Palace Sleeper for Portland, Ore- 
gon. The Palace Sleepers for San Francisco 
and Portland, Oregon, will go forward from 
Council Bluffs upon the Limited Fast Mail 
over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through-car service between Chicago and 
the Pacific coast. Accommodations in these 
cars and information in full detail can be 
secured upon application to agents of con- 
necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago & 
Northwestern or Union Pacific Railways. 
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E. L. LoMAX,G. P. A., U. P. R’y, Omaha, Neb. 

















Tus Lnpsranpanr Passes, 41 10 43 GOLD STREET uEAR FULTON SrRane. 
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E. P. WiLson,G. P. A., C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago, Ill. 
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